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PART THE SECOND. 


THE DAYS OF ADVERSITY. 


Cuap. VI. 


THE BRITISH LABOURER’S REWARD, 


Two years and a half had passed, and time had swallowed up many 
things most precious : hope, happiness, enjoyment, energy, had fled from 
many, leaving disappointment, sorrow, and the apathy of despair. ppring 
was now in the place of autumn; but it had been hitherto a cold and 
dreary spring, with rain and sharp winds and occasional snow ; and the 
moor looked even more brown and desolate than at the close of the 
year. The winter had exhausted all its wrath upon it, and there seemed 
no prospect of revival ; not a green blade of grass was to be seen springing 
up amongst the moss and heath, not a young rosy bud upon the bare 
branches of the trees, the very energies of nature seemed extinguished. 
Like the season was the fate of one of those persons to whom the reader 
was first introduced in this tale. Poor Ben Halliday trudged back over 
the moor, with bent head and frowning brow. His cheek was thin and pale, 
his eye hollow and dim ; his clothes, once so neat and trim, though plain 
and suited to his station, were now worn, soiled, and in some parts ragged. 
But it was not to the neat cottage, with its pleasant little garden, where we 
have formerly seen him, that Ben Halliday now took his way. He passed 
through the little wood, indeed ; he went beyond the turning which led to 
the spot where he had passed so many pleasant days; he gazed towards 
it with a sad and sinking heart ; and a murmur rose to his a but did not 
find utterance ; “I ought not to grumble,” he said, “ I ought not to 
grumble. Those who should be better off are as badas I am. God 
help us all! I wonder what will become of usin the end. We dys: peo- 
ple have no business in the world, I can’t help thinking. At all events, 
others seem to think so.” And he walked on. 

The next moment coming up the road which Jed from the cottage to 
that which had been his cousin ya he saw a figure mut throu 
the trees apparently heavy loaded, an it was not gure of a 
labouri po. it am bast oo ieinoa tke and as the person 
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286 Margaret Graham. 


who approached was seen and lost every second or two, in passing along 
the hedge-row, there was that undefinable something in the air and 
walk which distinguishes the gentleman, totally ‘, Rh sae of the 
clothing which, in this case, could not be seen. Ben Halliday, however, 
yassed by the end of the road before the other pedestrian reached it, and 
in the sort of despairing mood of the moment, he did not even turn his 
head to see who it was that approached. As he was walking on, however, 
a clear, mellow voice sounded on his ear, exclaiming, “ Stop, my good 
fellow! Here! I want to speak to you!” And, looking down the lane, he 
saw, at about twenty yards distance, a tall, handsome, well-dressed young 
man, carrying a heavy portmanteau by one of the handles. | 

“Tam looking for somebody,” said the stranger, “ to carry this thing 
for me a couple of miles; if you will do it, my good man, I will give you 
a half-crown for your pains.” 

“I'd carry it ten for that sum,” said Ben Halliday, with his face bright- 
ening. ‘ That will keep my poor girl in broth for a week.” 

‘Good Heaven !” exclaimed the stranger, ‘“ why surely you are my 
old acquaintance, Ben Halliday! Do you not remember Mr. Fairfax ?” 

“Oh yes, sir, | remember you well enough,’’ answered the labourer, 
mournfully ; “ but times are sadly changed with us down here ; and I did 
not know whether you might remember me. I hardly remember myself 
as I was then.” 

“1 know there have been sad reverses,’’ answered Allan Fairfax, “ but 
I did not think they had affected you, my poor fellow. I found your cot- 
tage shut up, and could not tell whe to make of it; so I was going on to 
the village, where there is a public-house I hear.” 

Ay, sir, and a bad place it is too,” answered Ben Halliday, “ not fit 
for such as you; if there is any thing valuable in your trunk, I would ad- 
vise you not to go there.” 

“| am afraid [ must,”” answered his young companion, “ for I do not 
wish to go back to Brownswick just at present.” 

© You know, sir, I dare say, all about Mr. Graham,” said Ben, looking 
in Fairfax’s face, and taking up the portmanteau at the same time. 

‘I do,” answered Fairfax, gravely; “ and it has been a sad welcome 
back to my own country, Halliday, to hear all this. We won't talk any 
more about it just now. Where do you live now, my good fellow ?” 

“ Oh, just up at the village, sir,” answered Halliday, “about half a 
mile on this side the public-house. So, by your leave, I'll just stop for a 
minute and tell my poor wife that Iam going on with your portmantle. It 
will be glad news to her to hear that I have earned half-a-crown by a light 
job like this.” 

“Are you not in work then, Halliday?” asked Allan Fairfax, “TJ 
should have thought a good fellow like you would have always got em- 
ployment.” 

“Oh, yes, sir, I got work enough,” answered the labourer ; “‘ but peo- 
ple don’t pay as Mr. Graham did, and they can do with us just what 
they like, for there are too many of us.” 

Allan Fairfax did not ask any further question, but walked on with his 
companion, sometimes speaking a few words to him, sometimes in silence ; 
for to say the truth, the young gentleman seemed somewhat moody and 
strange, sometimes smiling gaily at what was passing in his own thoughts, 
occasional] y plunged into a Be of deep and gloomy meditation. At length 
a village spire came in sight, and immediately afterwards a group of cot- 
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tages appeared at the corner of the road. They were all wretched in the ex- 
treme, mere hovels—ay, and hovels out of repair. The winter wind was 
kept from rushing through the broken windows by patches of paper and 
bundles of rags. The doors let in the rain, and the thatch protected not 
what it seemed to cover ; the plaster was broken from the mud wall in a 
thousand places, and hung in loose tatters bagging and bellying out all 
over each miserable tenement. At the doors of some were seen squalid 
and dirty children, but half clothed even with their rags; and at another, a 
gaunt pig was grubbing with its snout amongst a pile of rubbish. At 
the entrance of one of the poorest, stopped Ben Halliday ; and after gazing 
at it sternly for a moment, he set down the portmanteau, and looked full 
in Allan Fairfax’s face, saying, in a low tone, “ It is here I live now, sir.” 

If he had spoke for an hour he could not have made a sadder comment 
on his changed condition; but when he added, “ I will just go and tell 
my wife,” Fairfax answered, “ No, Ben, I will come in with you.” 

“Oh, don’t sir,” replied the labourer, “ it will hurt you to see.” 

“ It will grieve, but do me good,” said Mr. Fairfax, in a firm tone; * I 
am an old friend you know, Halliday. Take in the portmanteau, my 
good fellow.” 

Ben Halliday did as he was directed, and walking slowly forward opened 
the door. There was no joy to welcome him; a faint smile, indeed, lighted 
the features of his wife as she saw him come in; but she was busy tend- 
ing her daughter, who sat in a wooden chair on the other side of a hearth 
nearly vacant of fire, though the thin white ashes that strewed it showed 
that wood had been burning there not long before. The daughter's face 
was pale and emaciated, with a red spot in the centre of the cheek, and 
limbs apparently so powerless that she did not even try to approach her 
father. The eldest and the youngest boy were both absent, and Fairfax 
afterwards found, that the one was employed at low wages in a manufac- 
tory some fifty miles distant, the other gathering sticks in the neighbour- 
ing woods and fields. Poverty in the most abject form was evident 
amidst the once cheerful, laborious family, and the tattered shawl which 
Mrs. Halliday drew across her chest, when she saw a stranger follow her 
husband into the cottage, served to show rather than to hide the want of 
even necessary clothing. 

To Fairfax, however, as soon as she recognised him, she was still the 
frank civil countrywoman whom he had before seen, and no word of com- 
plaint passed her lips. Patient endurance was in all her words and looks, 
and that one virtue—she had many beside—had been of more value to 
her husband than a thousand showy qualities could have been. Had she 
displayed all she suffered, had she made the worst of every thing instead 
of the best, had she complained and murmured, Ben Halliday would have 
given way long before; but she had supported, and —. and 
cheered him, and though she could not lessen the evils which surrounded 
them, or hide from him the griefs still in store, she enabled him to bear 
them with fortitude, if not without repining. 

Ben Halliday kissed her as tenderly as ever; but one of his first thoughts 
was for his daughter, to whose side he advanced as soon as he entered, 
asking, “ Well, Lucy, how are you to-night, dear?” 

“Tam better, father,” said the girl, in a husky tone broken by a cough; 
“I shall be quite well when the summer comes and I can get out to help 


you and mother.” 
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who approached was seen and lost every second or two, in passing along 
the hedge-row, there was that undefinable something in the air and 
walk which distinguishes the gentleman, totally ts Thal a of the 
clothing which, in this case, could not be seen. Ben Halliday, however, 
assed by the end of the road before the other pedestrian reached it, and 
in the sort of despairing mood of the moment, he did not even turn his 
head to see who it was that approached. As he was walking on, however, 
a clear, mellow voice sounded on his ear, exclaiming, “ Stop, my good 
fellow! Here! I want to speak to you!” And, looking down the lane, he 
saw, at about twenty yards distance, a tall, handbente, well-dressed young 
man, carrying a heavy portmanteau by one of the handles. 

“Tam looking for somebody,” said the stranger, “ to carry this thin 
for me a couple of miles ; if you will do it, my g rood man, | will give you 
a half-crown for your pains.’ 

“I'd carry it ten for that sum,” said Ben Hallid: ay, with his face bright- 
ening. That will kee p my poor girl in broth for a week.” 

a Good Heaven !” exclaimed the stranger, “‘ why surely you are my 
old acquaintance, Ben Halliday! Do you not remember Mr. Fairfax ?” 

“Oh yes, sir, | remember you well enough,” answered the labourer, 
mournfully ; but times are sadly changed with us down here ; and I did 
not know whether you might remember me. I hardly remember myself 
as I was the ‘lh. ~ 

“| know there have been sad reverses,”’ answered Allan Fairfax, “ but 
I did not think they had affected you, my poor fellow. I found your cot- 
tage shut up, and ce ‘ould not tell what to make of it ; so I was going on to 
the village, where there is a public- -house 1 hear.” 

Ay, sir, and a bad pl: vee it is too,” answered Ben Halliday, “ not fit 
for such as you; if there is any thing valuable in your trunk, I would ad- 
vise you not to go there.” 

“1 amafraid [ must,” answered his young companion, “ for I do not 
v ish t to go back to Brownswick just at present.” 

‘You know, sir, I dare say, all about Mr. Graham,” said Ben, looking 
in F airf; N's s face, and taking up the portmanteau at the same time. 

‘I do,” answered Fairfax, gravely ; ‘“ and it has been a sad welcome 
- k to my own country, Halliday, to hear all this. We won't talk any 
more about it just now. Where do you live now, my good fellow ?” 

‘Oh, jus st up at the village, sir,” answered Halliday, “about half a 
mile on this side the public- house. So, by your leave, Til just stop for a 
minute and tell my poor wife that lam going on with your portmantle. It 
will be glad news to her to hear that I have earned half-a-crown bya light 
job like this.” 

‘Are you not in work then, Halliday?” asked Allan Fairfax, “ey 
should have thought a good Slow like you would have always got em- 
ployment.” 

“ Oh, yes, sir, I got work enough,” answered the labourer ; “‘ but peo- 
ple don’t” pay as Mr. Graham did, and they can do with us just what 
they like, for there are too many of us.’ 

Allan Fairfax did not ask any further question, but walked on with his 
companion, sometimes speaking a few words to him, sometimes in silence ; 
for to say the truth, the young gentleman seemed somewhat moody and 
strange, sometimes smiling at what was passing in his own thoughts, 
wou plunged i into a an 4 deep and gloomy meditation. At length 
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tagres appeared at the corner of the road. They were all wretched in the ex- 
treme, mere hovels—ay, and hovels out of repair. The winter wind was 
kept from rushing through the broken windows by patches of paper and 
bundles of rags. The doors let in the rain, and i. thatch protected not 
what it seemed to cover ; the plaster was broken from the mud wall in a 
thousand places, and hung in loose tatters bagging and bellying out all 
over each miserable tenement. At the doors of some were seen squalid 
and dirty children, but half clothed even with their rags; and at another, a 
gaunt pig was grubbing with its snout amongst a pile of rubbish. At 
the entrance of one of the poorest, stopped Ben Halliday ; and after gazing 
at it sternly for a moment, he set down the portmanteau, and looked full 
in Allan Fairfax’s face, saying, in a low tone, “ It is here | live now, sir.” 

If he had spoke for an hour he could not have made a sadder comment 
on his changed condition; but when he added, ‘ I will just go and tell 

my wife,” Fairfax answered, “ No, Ben, I will come in with you.” 

“¢© Oh. don’t sir,” replied the labourer, “ it will hurt you to see.” 

“ It will grieve, but do me good,” said Mr. Fairfax, in a firm tone; “ I 
am an old friend you know, Halliday. Take in the portmanteau, my 
good fellow.” 

Ben Halliday did as he was directed, and walking slowly forward opened 
the door. There was no joy to welcome him; a faint smile, indeed, lighted 
the features of his wife as she saw him come in; but she was busy tend- 
ing her daughter, who sat in a wooden chair on the other side of a hearth 
nearly vacant of fire, though the thin white ashes that strewed it showed 
that wood had been burning there not long before. The daughter's face 
was pale and emaciated, with a red spot in the centre of the cheek, and 
limbs apparently so powerless that she did not even try to approach her 
father. The eldest and the youngest boy were both absent, and Fairfax 
afterwards found, that the one was employed at low wages in a manufac- 
tory some fifty miles distant, the other gathering sticks in the neighbour- 
ing woods and fields. Poverty in the most abject form was evident 
amidst the once cheerful, laborious family, and the tattered shawl which 
Mrs. Halliday drew across her chest, when she saw a stranger follow her 
husband into the cottage, served to show rather than to hide the want of 
even necessary clothing. 

To Fairfax, however, as soon as she recognised him, she was still the 
frank civil countrywoman whom he had before seen, and no word of com- 
plaint passed her ay Patient endurance was in all her words and looks, 
and that one virtue—she had many beside—had been of more value to 
her husband than a thousand showy qualities could have been. Had she 
displayed all she suffered, had she made the worst of every thing instead 
of the best, had she complained and murmured, Ben Halliday would have 
given way long before; but she had supported, and — and 
cheered him, and though she could not lessen the evils which surrounded 
them, or hide from him the griefs still in store, she enabled him to bear 
them with fortitude, if not without repining. 

Ben Halliday kissed her as tenderly as ever; but one of his first thoughts 
was for his daughter, to whose side he advanced as soon as he entered, 
asking, “ Well, Lucy, how are you to-night, dear?” 

“Tam better, father,” said the girl, in a husky tone broken by a cough; 
“ I shall be quite well when the summer comes and I can get out to help 


you and mother.” 
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“She is very bad, sir,” said Mrs. Halliday, speaking to Fairfax in the 
plain and unreserved manner (which some people might think unfeeling) 
that is common amongst the peasantry; “ she’s in a decline, poor 
thing.” 

“Tam sorry to see her so unwell,” replied Fairfax; “ but I think a lit- 

tle good nourishment might do her good.—Here, Halliday,” he continued, 
taking out his purse ; “I do not like the account you give me of the 
yublie-house; so I think I shall rest myself here for an hour or two, if 
you will let me, and then go down to Brownswick again for the night. 
Run up to the village, my good man; and bring me down something for 
supper. We'll all sup toge ‘ther to-night. There’s a sovereign; bring 
down plenty of things—eggs and some beer, and probably you can get 
a pound of tea, and some milk and butter.—I dare say you would like 
some nice tea or milk, Susan, would not you ?” 

“ Oh, that | would,” cried the poor girl, eagerly ; “ I’m sure tea and 
milk would do me a great deal of good.” 

“ T'll run up myself, sir,” said Mrs. Halliday, “ Ben is not good at 
marketing. I'll borrow a basket, and go in a minute.” 

Fairfax gave her the sovereign, adding, in a low voice; “ Bring any 
thing you think will do her rood, Mrs. Halliday.” 

But Ben heard him, and said, “ God bless you, sir!” with a tear in his 
eves. 

Mrs. Halliday was hardly out of the door, when their cousin Jacob en- 
tered, gaunt as a wolf, with his coal-black hair floating wild and tangled 
about his h: uwgard face. 

‘‘ Well, Ben,” he said at once, “have you been to old Stumps? I saw 


you come back—did you got - 


“ Yes, | went, Jacob,” replied Halliday, with a sigh; “but it is no 
good. 1 told him, I and Bella and the two children, could not live upon 
seven shillings a week do what we would, and he said he could not help it. 
If we did not like it, we might leave, for he would give no more. He said, 
too, that many a man is glad to get it (which is true enough), so why 
should he give more to me ?” 

“Hell seize him!” cried Jacob Halliday, vehemently ; “who first 
brought down the w ages here ? But what did you answer, Ben ?”’ 

‘I said that I must see if I could not get some help from the parish,” 
replied his cousin; ** but then he got very high and mighty, and said that 
I should not have one penny of outdoor relief; that I was an able-bodied 
labourer at full wages, and in employ, and it was contrary to the rules 
of the New Law. He made me a little angry, he did; and so I said, 
then | must come into the union; for it was earthly impossible for a man 
and his wife and two children unable to earn a penny, to live upon seven 
shillings a week and pay a shilling a week rent. But that would not do 
either ; for he answered with a sort of laugh, ‘You may come in if you like, 
but I'll answer for it you'll soon be out again, Master Ben. We take care 
to make it uncomfortable e nough in order to keep all lazy fellows out, and 
the first thing we'll do with you is to part you and your wife and chil- 
dren. He knew he had me there, Jacob, and he is one of the guardians, 
you know.’ 

* Ay, I know,” answered Jacob Halliday, with a bitter curse ; “ they’ve 
given the sheep to be taken care of by the wolf in their New Law, that’s 
what they’ve done ; but they may find sheep, even, sometimes turn wolves 
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too, and that overdriven oxen will toss. But I’ve something to tell you, 
Ben, that may mend matters with you a bit—though ’tis a bad way of 
mending them too.” 

“ What’s that ?” asked his cousin, eagerly; “ it must be bad indeed, 
that I would not snap at.” 

“ | would not at this if it were twice as much,” said Jacob; “ but, how- 
ever, every man to his own thinking. You know old Grimly, who had 
the care of ‘Tommy Hicks, is going into the union-house on account of 
his bad leg, and as his wife is dead, there is no one to take charge of 
the idiot; so Mr. Golightly, who has the paying of the money weekly, 
came upto me to ask if I and my wife would do it. It’s five shillings a week, 
and he’s often absent wandering about for days at a time; but Mr. Go- 
lightly wants to keep him as far away from Brownswick as he can, for 
he’s troublesome. I told him that if I were to take it, I should for cere 
tain break his neck before a week were over, but that you were a quieter 
sort of man, and might like it.” 

The proposal threw Halliday into a fit of deep thought, “ Like it | 
don’t,” he answered, “like it I don’t; but five shillings a week—that’s a 
good sum. Where could I put him?” 

‘Why, there’s that shed place at the back,” said Jacob Halliday ; “if 
you could get some timber, it would be easy’made into a tidier room than 
he’s ever had at Grimly’s. I'll lend youa hand at nights, Ben, and they say 
the boy is quieter a bit now—dogged, but not so spiteful. Then he has 
got his own bed and clothes.” 

“But the timber,” said Ben Halliday, “how am I to buy timber? 
Why it would cost fifteen shillings, what with boards and nails.” 

“ Do not let that stand in the way, Halliday,” said Fairfax, who had 
been talking to the sick girl. ‘I’m poor enough, Heaven knows; but 
you shall have the timber, my good fellow, for old acquaintance sake.” 

The poor man was very grateful ; and though he made some scruple, 
yet the temptation of the five shillings a week was too great to be resisted 
by his poverty, and it was agreed that he was to go down to Brownswick 
on the following evening and close with Mr. Golightly’s proposal. 

About an hour passed before Mrs. Halliday returned, and when she 
came back, Jacob had gone; but her husband at once told what had been 
offered, and his determination to accept it. The worthy woman was 
evidently ill at ease under the idea of having the idiot an inmate of her 
dwelling, even poor as they were ; but the thought of the money afford- 
ing some relief to her husband, reconciled her to it at last, and with quick 
and busy hands she prepared the meal which the bounty of Fairfax had 
supplied. The little boy, Charley, had by this time returned with a load 
of dry wood; and a degree of cheerfulness spread through the desolate 

cottage which it had never before known. The tea seemed to warm and 
revive the poor sick girl, and Ben Halliday himself felt comforted, less 
the food, perhaps, than by the knowledge that there was still one on eart 
who showed him kindness and sympathy. 

Fairfax himself ate and inah to encourage the others to do so; but 
still it was little that he took, and indeed he seemed thoughtful and 
uneasy. Sometimes he talked a good deal to the cottagers, told them 
he had been in India since last he saw them, and amused the little 
boy bya tale of a tiger hunt, and showed him some scars upon his hand 


where the beast had torn him in its last agony. He reverted, unwil- 
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ingly it appeared, to his former visit to Mr. Graham's house at Allerdale, 
po mention of the family threw him instantly into a d 
rie. At length, towards nine o'clock, he rose saying, “Now, Ben, { 
will walk back to Brownswick. I will leave my portmanteau here for the 


: ing out what I want, and will send up for it to-morrow.” 
i licad to corsy 1s down thes very nigha,, tea aici 


would not him to quit his family after the long and ill-repayed 
labours of the day, and opening the portmanteau he disposed of some 


necessary articles about him and a? to go. 

Here is the change, sir,” said } rs. Halliday, taking up a number of 

illings and eo which she had laid down, at her return, on one 
corner of the table. 

“ No, no,” answered Fairfax ; ‘‘ keep it to get Susan some milk or 
broth every day ; and I had nearly forgotten the money for the timber, 
Halliday. You said fifteen shillings would do?” 

At the same time he took out his purse, and though there was both 
gold and silver in it, Ben Halliday saw that it was very meagre. “I 
really do not like, sir,” said the poor man; ‘‘I dare say I can manage 


somehow.” 


“‘ Not a word, Halliday,” replied Fairfax, “there is the amount. It 
was & in, you know, that you should take it. Good night to you 
all. I shall see you again before I leave this part of the country;” and 
with thanks and blessings he departed. | 

“Don’t you think Mr. Fairfax very dull and sad, Ben ?” asked his wife 
when their visitor had departed. ‘‘ Every now and then he seemed to 


mope sadly.” 
“T'll tell you what it is, Bella,” replied her husband, ‘‘ I know as well 
as if I could see it all ; he’s sad about Mr. Graham and Miss Margaret, 
and well he may be. He would fain help them too, if he could ; but it is 
clear that he is not rich, and though he can help such as us, he can’t help 
such as them, and every now and then he goes casting about in his head 
how to do it, and does not find a way anyhow. That is it, I am sure, 
because he would not talk of them at all.” 

But it is time toturn and explain many circumstances that were in Ben 


Halliday’s mind at that moment. 


Cuaap. VII. 


THE RUIN AND THE SACRIFICE. 


Wuen Allan. Fairfax quitted Allerdale House two years and a half 
before, Mr. Graham Jay upon a bed of sickness. The attack had been 
sudden and A ag for he was a man temperate in all his habits, 
placid and equable in disposition, of a strong and healthy constitution, 
and showing no tendency to the disease which had assailed him. But his 
illness was not without a cause. Some slight anxiety had induced him, 
on the day of the expedition to Brugh, to go at an earlier hour than usual 
to Brownswick and allow his guests to proceed without him upon an 
excursion which he would have willingly shared. The anxiety was, as I 
have said, slight, very slight. He had written nearly a week before to @ 
great merchant in Liverpool, whom he had aided in an extensive specu- 
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lation, and in fact befriended through life, for some information 
the result of the operation of which he, Mr. Graham, had furni about 
one-third of the funds, and he had received no answer to his letter. The sum 
at stake was about fifty thousand pounds, but to a man of Mr. Graham’s 
wealth it was not sufficient to cause any great uneasiness. Nevertheless, he 
was a man of business, and he was not satisfied. He therefore set out for 
Brownswick to see the letters at the bank, and take whatever steps might 
be necessary, rather than enjoy a ride with his daughter and his friends. 
The first news that met him was that Messrs. and Co. had failed, 
already gathered from the newspapers by his chief clerk. ‘There must be 
considerable assets,” thought Mr. Graham, “ and I am very sorry for them. 
If they had dealt more frankly, and told me the difficulty, perhaps I might 
have been able to avert so unfortunate a result.” 

He was turning over his letters while these ideas passed through 
his mind, and at length he fixed upon one the hand-writing on which he 
knew, and opened it. As he read his brow grew dark, and well it might 
do so, for he found that there would not be paid a shilling in the pound, 
that the man in whose honour he had trusted had been actually insolvent 
at the time when the money was advanced, and had borrowed it, merely 
to retrieve, if possible, his fallen fortunes, by risking another’s means in 
a rash speculation 

“‘ This is gambling,” said Mr. Graham, “and gambling with other 

ple’s money. It is dishonourable—it is ungrateful.” He felt the 
ingratitude more than all. It was indeed the first considerable sum he 
had ever lost, and it mortified him the more because it was the first; but 
the ingratitude of a man whom he had so often served and assisted, his 
want of confidence and frankness, inflicted a severe pang upon him, and 
he brooded over it during the whole day. ‘The money,” he said to his 
head clerk, in directing him to answer the letter, “is a trifle compared 
with the insincerity and the want of good faith. Pray make them feel 
that I am less pained at the loss than at the deceit and ingratitude of the 
conduct mar towards me.” 

Nevertheless, he pursued his usual habits for several hours, read the rest 
of his letters, answered many of them with his own hand, looked at various 
accounts, and prepared to return home, when the result of all was as we have 
already seen, a terrific apoplectic stroke. His good constitution came to 
the aid. of his friend the surgeon, and he recovered from the fit of apoplexy 
which had seized him, but not entirely. Mr. Graham was never the same man 
as before. He had anumbness of the right arm and leg, the clear manly enun- 
ciation was gone, he tripped over small obstructions in his way, and his 
mind was not so clear and firm. It was the same with his fortunes as with 
his health. That day was the turning point of his fate ; that. blow he never 
wholly recovered. The conduct of his affairs was feeble and uncertain ; 
neglected during six weeks of sickness, they became complicated, and 
small obstructions proved too much for him. Besides, the failure of the 
house in which he had trusted so fully, entailed the failure of several 

others with which he was connected. Other speculations turned out 
unfortunate, there were two runs upon the bank in one month; he was 
obliged to realise at a great loss ; the jealous and the envious began to 
triumph and to decry. But why need I pursue all the painful details? In 
one short year, which, let it be remarked, was a year of crisis and of panic, 
Mr. Graham was a ruined man. Amidst all that he lost there was one 











failing after another, either discharge servants or his style of 

for - 4 om mee a injure ie rit and 
render recovery hopeless ; | i ways vigi upon his 
hen. he found that sila odd left. but bai alicions 
and leave a mere competence for himself and his 
his intention of stoppmg payment the next day. 
The same night his head clerk absconded with ten thousand pounds. Mr. 
Graham was a bankrupt ; but still his property paid twenty shillings in 
the pound, and left over and above for himself and daughter, the sum of 
thirty per annum, an old annuity which he had bought up, and, 
in ready money, one hundred ds. Strange to say, this sad reverse 

his health much less than might have been anticipated. It was 
Mrs. Graham who suffered. She had many acquaintances who had 
flattered her prosperity ; but her haughty assumption had not left her one 
friend to console or assist in adversity. Every neighbour triumphed in 
her fall ; those whom she had mortified now sought and found many an 
occasion to ify her in return. Mrs. Graham could not brook «to 
9 gg she died within three months after the failure of her husband's 
ban 


When the announcement was made that the bank would stop payment 
next day, Mr. Graham had calculated that after paying all, otenieed 
per annum would be left to him, and the robbery of his clerk did not of 
course amount to a deprivation of the whole of that sum. But the most 
moderate men will in some degree overrate the value of their own posses- 
sions, and Mr. Graham had done so. Besides, expenses were incurred to 

‘a greater extent than he had expected, so that the result was, as I have 
said, beggary, or something very like it. When he gave up his pro- 

, he had taken a small and comfortable house in Brownswick, 

ut when he discovered how much he had over-estimated his resources, 
that house was far too expensive for him, and he removed to a little 
cottage belonging to good Doctor Kenmore at the village of Allenchurch, 
which his friend put at his disposal furnished as it was. But then the 
stunning effect began to work, and one morning all power left the side 
which had been previously affected. In this state he still continued with 
his general bodily health good, but no capability of moving except with the 
assistance of his daughter, from his bed to his chair by the fire-side, and 
with his mental faculties, especially his memory, sadly impaired. It was 
not indeed that the powers of thought and reason were gone, they were 
only inert, and from time to time by a great effort, he could rouse himself 
to argue or to judge as sanely as ever. As very often happens, too, the 
ities of the heart seemed to have become more keen and sensible, as 
powers of mind and body had decayed. Affection, friendship, 
compassion of others, ympathy with suffering, were all more easily, and 
yet more deeply excited than in former years when reason was strong 


and active to guide and control them. But there is another of whom we 
have as yet said little in her day of adversity, and to her we must now 

Margaret Graham had in no degree given way under the evils which 
blasted her own in life, ruined her father’s fortune and health, 
and deprived her of her mother. The high qualities of her mind and 
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heart seemed but to rise in en as opportunity was afforded for their 
exertion. Not a murmur escaped her lips, and although the first’ shock 
wasterrible, yet it was for her father felt, not for herself. If she 
wept, it was'm her own chamber. None saw a tear in her eyes, or its 
trace upon her cheek. She was as cheerful in the small house at Browns- 
wick as she had been in the mansion by the lake, and in the ‘cottage at 
Allenchurch she was cheerful still. She had tended her mother through 
the short illness which ended in Mrs. Graham’s death, with unremittin 
care ; she bore the peevishness and complaints of a proud, irritable, an 
disappointed woman in the hours of sickness and despair, with unfailing 
aaiinens and patience, and now she was the guardian angel of her 
father’s declining life. She sat by him, she read to him, she watched him, 
and in every interval she laboured eagerly to turn those accomplishments 
which he had bestowed upon her youth to some account for the purpose of 
supporting his old age. She felt grateful to God that instruction had 
been afforded to her early, and that she had not neglected the opportunity. 
Yet it was difficult to render her talents available. Lessons she could 
not give, so that her knowledge of music was of no service. She could 
not leave Mr. Graham alone during the whole day, while she was teaching, 
with an inexperienced servant girl of fifteen, the only person to attend 
him. But she drew and painted in water-colours very beautifully, and 
she passed a great part of each day in painting landscapes, which she sent 
into the town for sale. The sum that she obtained for each was a mere 
trifle, and after a while she devised the means of rendering her skill more 
profitable. Few people in Brownswick had taste to appreciate the pro- 
ductions of her pencil, or inclination to buy a mere drawing. But multi- 
tudes were fond of painted baskets, and boxes, and bags, and not half 
the time was required by her ready fingers to complete a dozen of them 
which she would have expended on a finished drawing. Nevertheless, 
the resource was a very poor one ; it enabled her to supply a few comforts 
for her father, but that was all. By the end of the first year after the 
bankruptcy, the hundred pounds which remained after the payment in 
full of all claims, was nearly expended and nothing was left but the small 
annuity of thirty pounds. Margaret saw that another step must be taken 
in the descent, that the servant girl must be discharged, that she must do 
all and every thing herself; but still Margaret Graham did not murmur. 
Her great difficulty was, how she should speak to her father upon such a 
step. She knew it would cause him a deep and terrible pang, not for his 
own sake so much as for hers, and she shrank from the task. Even 
when it was accomplished, she thought their situation would be terrible 
with nothing but thirty pounds each year to supply her own wants and 
the still greater ones of her father. If by her own exertions she could’ 
add twenty pounds each year to that sum it was as muchas she could do, 
and perhaps more. The first step, however, must be to discharge the 
servant, and she determined to ask their good old friend Doctor Kenmore, 
who came to see Mr. Graham almost every day, to break the necessity 
to him. She took an opportunity of speaking to the worthy old man 
when he appeared one morning earlier than usual, and before her father 
was up. She laid before him a complete view of the case, and the 
worthy doctor was moved almost to tears. 
“ You are an angel, Margaret,” he said, looking in her face, “ You are 
an angel ; that’s clear to me; and I will- tell you what we must do, my 
dear, we must cheat your poor father. Now, don’t look surprised, for the: 
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matter is only this. It was with the greatest difficulty in the world I got 
Graham to accept the loan of this cottage and furniture. He never 
would be beholden to any man for a penny in his life, even when he was 
a lad; and when I e to him the other day about helping him a little, 
he got so excited I thought he would have done himself harm. 
Now, Margaret, I have neither wife nor child, kith nor kin, and am well 
to do in the world. I don’t spend one-half of what I have got ; and you 
must just let me make up your little income to one hundred a year, and 
not say a word to your father about it.” 

The beautiful face of Margaret Graham deepened greatly in colour ; but 
she laid her hand kindly and tenderly on that of the good old man, while 
she answered, “I cannot ; I must not ; I never deceived my father in any 
thing. I promised him solemnly never to have any concealment from 
him, and I dare not break my word. I would doany thing, my dear good 
friend, to obtain comforts and necessaries for him; I would work all day 
at teaching ; 1 would go out as a governess, only that he cannot spare 
me ; I would do any thing except deceive him, but that I cannot do, even 
in such a matter as this.” 

“‘ Well, Margaret, well,” said the old doctor, with a rueful shake of his 
head ; “ you are as bad as your father. I will talk to him, and see what 
impression I can make upon him. He is my earliest, my best, and dearest 
friend : we were boys at school together ; and I am sure, if at any time I 
had wanted a thousand pounds, he would have given it to me without a 
thought. 1 will see what can be done with him; but you must not dis- 
charge the lass before we have spoken further.” 

To this condition Margaret willingly consented ; but unhappily all the 
skill and friendly zeal of Doctor Kenmore were exerted upon Mr. Graham 
in vain. He said he would not live upon charity, or sponge upon friend- 
ship. If he.required avy thing further than his limited means allowed, 
he would demand it of the parish, where he had a right to apply ; and 
he added much more in the same strain, in which early habits of thought 
were seen, only rendered more keen and vehement by age and infirmity. 
There are certain maladies which, as is well-known, render the patient 
obstinate and pertinacious to an exceeding degree, and such is, I believe, 
usually the case in affections of the brain similar to that under which Mr. 
Graham was suffering. Argument on a subject in regard to which he 
had long before made up his mind only irritated him, and rendered him 
more attached to his own opinion, so that Doctor Kenmore was obliged to 
give the matter up in despair, only beseeching Margaret to keep the ser- 
vant on till’the cold weather was past. He himself, in the meantime, was 
more frequently than ever at the cottage, and Margaret had often the 
pleasure of seeing some dish upon the table which she had not ordered, 
some little addition to their comfort which she herself would not have ven- 
tured to think of. Now it was a large salmon, now some fine trout, now 
game, now the Christmas turkey and chine. She divined easily where 
all these presents came from, but she took care to ask no questions, as 
they were sent to her father, not herself, and Mr. Graham, in his feeble 
state, did not remark the fact, or com very nicely his own means and 
the expense which such delicacies would imply. But Margaret remarked 
also that various articles of consumption which might be classed under the 
head of necessaries lasted amazingly long. It was wonderful to what an 
extent a ton of coals would protract themselves, and with lights it was the 
same. She igus Uhnetghe don deadly theugl, and.quee ancnetihah anseey 3 
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but what could she do? Old Doctor Kenmore seemed utterly unconscious; 
he came and went every day, and sometimes twice, but he never spoke of 
coals or candles, or any thing of the kind. One day, on the 25th 
of March, he seemed a little uneasy when Mr. Graham directed his 
daughter to write to Sheffield for the usual certificate of the existence of 
the person on whose life his little annuity was granted ; but he replied— 

“Let me write for it, Graham. Margaret has plenty else to do.” 

A terrible: doubt instantly took possession of Margaret’s mind ; and 
her face turned very pale ; but she dared ask no question at the time, and 
her father readily consented to his friend’s proposal. The life on which 
the annuity was secured was better than her father’s by twenty years; but 

t there was something odd in Doctor Kenmore’s manner, and it seemed 
certain to Margaret that their last prop was struck from under them. 
It was three days after that when she first had an opportunity of speaking 
to the old surgeon alone ; but then she seized it immediately. Uncer- 
tainty, she thought, was worse than any reality, and stopping their kind 
friend as he was hurrying away through the little garden, she said— 

“Stay, stay a moment. There is one question [ have to ask you, dear 
doctor. What made you so anxious to write about the annuity ?” 

“ Because I thought I could manage matters of business better than a 
girl,” replied Doctor Kenmore, abruptly, and was again hurrying away. 

Margaret detained him, however, laying her hand upon Ris arm and 
saying — ‘ 

op One question more ; I must know the truth,—is Mr. Jones dead ?” 

The old man turned towards her and gazed in her face with a look of 
solemn earnestness, and then took her hand in his. 

“ Margaret,” he said, after a pause, “will you be my wife ?—I say will 
you be my wife ? for, on my ool that is the only way that I see of help- 
ing you and your father.” 

argaret’s surprise was very great. Such an idea had never crossed 
her mind—the possibility of A. ty a thing had never struck her. But 
then came crowding upon her mind all the particulars of her father’s situ- 
ation ; his and her utter destitution; his broken health ; his hopeless pros- 
pects ; his need of care and constant watchfulness ; the utter impossibili 
of her supporting him without leaving him ; his desolation and wretched- 
ness if she did—all; all came rushing upon her like a torrent, carrying 
away every obstacle, every repugnance. One moment of terrible 
struggle took place within her; and then gazing in the old man’s face, 
seriously and sadly she asked— 

“Are you serious ?” 

“Yes, Margaret, I am,” he answered in a tone as grave as her own; 
“there is but a choice of evils, my dear young lady. I have done what 
T could; I have been anxious to do more, but I have been prevented, as you 
know. I have turned the matter over and over again in my own mind, 
and I see nothing on earth that I can propose but this. It 1s hard upon 
you, Margaret, I know; but as my wife you will have a home for your 
father with every sort of comfort which you could desire and which his 
situation needs. Neither will it be as if he went to the house of a 
stranger. He will sit down for the rest of his life by the fireside of his 
earliest friend. Consider of it, Margaret, my dear. I do not ask you to 
decide hastily, for I am only moved by one feeling in all this ; affection and 
friendship for you and him. Consider of it.” 
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“ No,” said Margaret, warmly, taking his te in hers, “I will not 


consider of it. I say heartfelt gratitude for 
all your kindness, and I will try to the very of my power to repay it 
you, 


Margaret ; 
I know you well, and although there is not another woman in Eng- 
to be an old man’s wife, yet 1 am sure you will 
love me as much as you can, and will leave nothing on earth undone to 
make my last years comfortable and happy. Of my own fate I have no 
fer, snd in regard to your I will try hard to make you banish all re- 
gret. Now I better go and tell your father.” 
“ No,” said Margaret Graham, “no, I will tell him myself ; for he may 
ask questions which no one but myself can answer, and it is better that it 
should be all done at once.” 

She paused a moment, and then added, “I will tell him that you offer 
me as much happiness as | believe it is possible for me to know in life.” 

“ You are a good girl, Margaret,” said the old surgeon, with an almost 
sorrowful shake of the head ; “ you are a dear good girl.” 

“ And you are the best and kindest of men,” answered Margaret, with 
tears in her eyes ; and turning away, she left him and went into the room 
where her sat. 

“ You have been talking a long time in the garden with Kenmore, my 
love,” said Mr. Graham; “now, remember, Margaret, I will have no 
borrowing money that we cannot pay, I would rather go into the work- 
house than do that.” 

“We have not been talking about that at all, my dear father,” said 
Margaret, in a cheerful tone—a very cheerful tone. ‘He has just been 

ing to me that which makes me as happy as any thing within the 
bo nds of probability could, I believe, make me. He “ih been proposing 
that I should marry him.” 

“ You, Margaret!” exclaimed Mr. Graham. ‘ You marry Kenmore ! 
Why he is two years older than I am.” 

“T do not think that matters,” answered Margaret ; “ and of one thing 
I am very sure, that amongst all the younger men who were once our 
acquaintance and have now a us, I should not find one more ge- 
nerous, good, and kind. Besides, these things depend a good deal upon 
taste, and I am quite certain, my dear father, that, take the country for 
forty miles round, there is no one I should prefer to himself.” 

“ Indeed ; indeed ;”" said Mr. Graham, “ well, my love, well ; but I did 
think However | will not try to control you. You always judge 
right, my Margaret ; but you must let me live near you. I must see 
you every day. 

“ And all day long, my dear father,” answered Margaret Graham. ‘I 
would not have consented to enter any house of which you were not to be 
an inhabitant ; but Dr. Kenmore thought of that himself, as he does, in- 
deed, of every thing that can make us comfortable.” 

“ Well; itis very strange,” said Mr. Graham, and fell into a deep fit of 
‘thought. 

_ Cheerful smiles are very often paid for by bitter tears, and it was so 
m some degree with Margaret Graham. When she had retired to rest, 





and her door was locked, she wept for more than an hour ; but the next 











Cuap. VIII. 
THE INAUSPICIOUS MARRIAGE. 


Tue matter of the marriage was talked over between Mr. Graham and 
his old friend; but Doctor Kenmore saw clearly that Margaret knew best 
how to reconcile her father to an ment by no means consonant to 
his own views, and he therefore followed as she led. The worthy doctor, 
too, became smarter in his appearance. He had his long grey hair cut 
by the most fashionable barber in Brownswick. He no , od affected 
the modes of thirty years before, but came out in a bran new suit of 
black, with trousers upon his legs; but his buckles—the beloved buckles 
in his shoes, which had belonged to his father, perhaps his grandfather— 
those he would not part with. His house was hastily put in order; and 
all the people of Brownswick began to ask, “‘ What is going to happen to 
Doctor Kenmore ?” It was soon buzzed about that he was going to 
marry Miss Graham, and some laughed, and some said “ Poor thing,” 
and some declared that they detested mercenary matches ; but all agreed 
in the story that it was to take place immediately, and on this point they 
were right. Margaret did not seek for any delay ; her mind was made 
up, her fate was sealed, and she thought it would be wrong and insulting 
to a benefactor to show the slightest a of reluctance. 

March had passed away into April, the iage was to take place in a 
week; and Doctor Kenmore had just left Mr. Graham and his daughter, 
when a note was brought up to Margaret in her room, with information 
that the messenger waited for an answer. She did not know the hand, 
but she opened it hastily. It contained the following words, and was 
dated from the “ White Lion,” the great inn at Brownswick:— 


“Dear Miss Graham,” the writer said, “I have just come back from 
India, in which distant land I was ordered to join my regiment imme- 
diately after I last saw you. On my return I found much melanchol 
intelligence awaiting me ; but my first journey has been to Custnial, 
where clearer tidings of all that has befallen you and yours reached me 
last night. I know that Mr. Graham is ill and does not receive any 
visitors, but allow me to plead the privilege of an old friend, and beg of 
you to let me have the pleasure of seeing you for a few minutes, even if 
your excellent father is himself too unwell to give me admission. I would 
not venture to come in person without asking your permission, but I do 
trust and hope that you have not yet entirely forgotten 

“ Yours fai y and ever, 
“ ALLAN Famrax.” 


Margaret laid down the note upon the table, and trembled violently. 
“ Yours faithfully and ever,” she repeated in a low, sad tone ; but the 
very next instant she added, 

“This is weak, this is wrong,” and opening her writing-desk she sat 
down to answer the letter. For a momént felt sick and giddy ; the 
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r seemed to move to and fro under her eyes ; her hand would hardly 

the pen ; but M had learned the hard lesson of making the 
high purpose of the command the thoughts of the mind and support 
the body in its weakness; and, after a struggle, she wrote words that 
almost broke her heart to trace. 


“« My dear sir,” she said, ‘‘ we have not forgotten you, believe me ; and 
under any other circumstances I should be extremely happy to see you, 
and thank you for your kind interest. My father is oe t Hn better in 
health than he was, but still our situation is such that I must, with great 
regret, decline the pleasure of your visit. At some future time I trust 
I shall be better able than now to express the thanks of 

“ Your old acquaintance 
“ MARGARET GRAHAM.” 


She would not read it over when she had written it, but sealed it 
hastily, and calling the maid, directed her to give it to the messenger. 
When that was done and she was alone, she sat and gazed at the paper 
which bore the handwriting of Fairfax, and it was several minutes before 
she moved. She then only uttered the words “ madness and folly !” and 
taking up the note she put it in the fire. It burned slowly away, a small 
Soe resis and wandered here and there, and then went out, leaving 

ack. 

“Such has been my fate !” said Margaret, to herself ; “I will think of 
it no more—no, no, not for a moment.” 

During the evening she was very grave, but the next morning she re- 
sumed her ordinary demeanour, and nothing occurred for two Tost that 
could shake it. Then, indeed, old Doctor Kenmore told her, in an ordi- 
nary tone, that in going his usual round of visits he had seen a young 

ntleman whom he recollected having once met in the grounds at 
Allerdale with Mr. Graham. 

“T have not told your father, my dear,” he continued, “because I 
thought it might vex him to hear the lad was wandering about down 
here, without ever trying to see his old friend.” 

Margaret was agitated ; but she would not hear a charge against 
Allan Fairfax unrefuted, and she replied, 

“No, my dear doctor, he did try to see my father. He wrote a note 
to me expressing a wish to come, but I declined, as indeed I have done 
with every one.” 

“ You did right, Margaret,” replied Doctor Kenmore, “ Graham should 
be kept free from all agitation that can be avoided, and the very name of 
Allerdale moves him a good deal still.” 

There ended the conversation ; and the wedding-day came rapidly. I 
will not attempt to pry into the secrets of Margaret’s heart ; I will not 
inquire what the passing moments brought to her,; I will not dwell upon 
the thoughts of the day or of the night, as one after the other went by 
hurrying on the moment of her fate. She grew somewhat pale and 
thin in that last week; but she gave.no one cause to say that she seemed 
melancholy. A little graver than usual she might be ; but what woman 
can p to change the whole relations of her life, to enter upon @ 
new and all-important task, and not be thoughtful. In all else but that 
light shade of meditation, her demeanour was to every eye the same as 
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usual. She smiled sweetly upon her father, kindly upon the good old 
surgeon was pleased with all he did to please her, and approved and con- 
firmed all the arrangements he had made. She preferred only one request, 
that the marriage might be as private as possible, and to that Doctor 
Kenmore readily agreed. 

“‘ We will have nobody there, Margaret, but our ownselves and the 
lawyer, and your old acquaintance, Miss Harding. The people who came 
would only very mistakenly call us two fools, me an old one and you a 
young one ; but we will not mind what they say—a nine days’ wonder 
never lasts ten.” 

Mr. Graham did not meet matters quite so calmly as his daughter. 
He seemed ill at ease, and often sighed heavily, and though Margaret, 
whenever she saw his spirits depressed, talked cheerfully of coming years, 
yet it seemed to have little effect. He had watched her mind and pa 
from the cradle; and perhaps even though stricken with severe infirmity 
and enfeebled in body and mind, the parent’s eye saw the daughter’s heart. 

His corporeal health, however, did not seem to suffer ; on the contrary, 
leaning on Margaret’s arm, he walked slowly out into the garden. He 
went the next day, in his good old friend's little phaeton, to see the 
room prepared for him at Dr. Kenmore’s house, and he showed himself 
pleased with all the arrangements made for his comfort, and still more 
with the attention paid to Margaret’s tastes and habits. He approved, 
too, of the plan which Margaret proposed, namely, that after the cere- 
mony he should remain for the rest of the day at the cottage, while she 
went to take possession of her new dwelling, and that early the next 
morning the doctor's phaeton should come to bring him to Brownswick, 
Margaret took care that an old and faithful servant of her future husband 
should be ordered to stay at the cottage to watch and assist him during 
that day, and he seemed so well that she had no fears. 

The day preceding the marriage was a busy one for Dr. Kenmore ; he 
had a thousand things to do besides seeing all his most important patients. 
The good doctor himself was fatigued, though he was a hale, active 
little man, and his handsome, short-legged cob was completely knocked 
up. But that day went by, and the sun rose upon another. 

The little church of Allenchurch was, luckily, some way out of the 
village ; there was no crowd, no ers, and Margaret Graham stood 
before the altar with her father’s dia schoolfellow. It was a fine, clear 
Spring day, one of the first which had visited the world that year, and 

argaret Graham wanted yet three months and a day of aH two- 
and-twenty—Doctor Kenmore was sixty-eight. She had dressed herself 
very plainh , and in a manner to make look older than she was, 
but nothing could conceal that she was very young, and very, very beau- 
tiful. Her whole demeanour through the service was what any one who 
knew her well would have expected of Margaret Graham—graceful, 
quiet, grave; but it was very calm also. The trial was not then—it was over. 

The words were spoken, and she said “ I will” distinctly; the ring was 
upon her finger—she was Doctor Kenmore’s wife. he curtain fell 
between her and the past; the prospect of the future was clear before her 
—clear and cold! 

It was impossible for Mr. Graham to be present; the vicar of his 
former parish gave Margaret away, and she and her husband drove at 
once to the cottage where her father waited to see them before they went to 
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their home. They stayed with him about an hour, and then immediately 
turned to Brownswick. Doctor Kenmore had gone to the church in a 

ir of tied shoes, but as soon as he got home he resumed his large silver 
cide declaring that his feet felt cold without them. 

There were a great many things to be seen to and arranged about the 
house, so that there was plenty of occupation till dinner-time, for the 
eee angers habits were like his clothes, in an old fashion, and he 

ined at four exactly. A few minutes before that time, he pointed out to 
a iron safe in his own little study, saying, 

“In there, my dear, are all my papers of importance ; and they are 
valuable, for God has pered my handiwork, and there are several 
mortgages and deeds ; but, above my will, which I made a week ago 
in such terms as to render it effectual if I died before or after my 


marriage.” 

Before Margaret could answer, the good doctor’s footman came in to 
inform him that one Mr. Lifrid was there to pay his bill. The surgeon 
was inclined to send him away again, but the bill was a heavy one, 
amounting to nearly a hundred pounds. Mr. Lifrid was going away to 
London, and Doctor Kenmore went out to receive him. When he re- 
turned he had a roll of notes and some gold in his hand, but it was an- 
nounced at the same time that dinner was upon the table, and thrusting 
the money into his pocket he led his bride to the table. Hardly, however, 
were the soup and fish gone when the bell rang violently, and Doctor 
Kenmore said to the servant, in a very imperative tone, 

“T will go out to see no one, let them go to Mr. M‘Swine’s, he’s as 

a doctor as I am, and thinks himself better.” 

The man returned in a moment, but his face was very grave, and he 
whispered a word or two in Doctor Kenmore’s ear. The old surgeon’s 
countenance fell. 

“‘ Order round the phaeton directly,” he replied ; and Margaret gazing 
at him inquiringly, said, 

“ My father ?” 

The old surgeon rose and took her hand, answering, 

“T will go and see him, my dear, and come back and let you know 
how he is going on.”’ 

But Margaret answered, 

“T must go with wy and he made no objection. 

They were both clad for going forth, and standing in the passage with 
the door half-open, waiting for the phaeton, when a poor woman, dressed 
as the wife of a labourer of the lowest class, looked in, laying her hand 
at the same time upon the bell; but Doctor Kenmore stopped Gad, saying, 

‘“‘ What do you want, Mrs. Halliday ? I cannot see any body to-night 
—I am going out, Mr. Graham has fallen down in another fit.” 

“ Ah, poor gentleman !” said Mrs. Halliday ; “I don’t want to stop 
you, sir, and indeed I have no right ; but Ben is very bad, poor fellow; 

e came home yesterday with a stitch in his side, and to-day he cannot 
fetch his breath at all, and is terrible red in the face and restless. I went 
over this morning to the Union to get an order for the doctor to see him, 
that is seven miles, and then I had to come here for Mr. M‘Swine, and 
that is nine more, and Mr. M‘Swine is out, and his shop-boy says he 
won't be home till ten or eleven, and poor Ben says he is sure he will 
die, and I am ready to drop.” 

“And seven miles more to walk home,” said Doctor Kenmore; “I 
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will see your husband—he is a good man-—I will see him. Here, come 
in and take a glass of wine; M‘Swine is in, but he does not choose to 
go,” continued the surgeon, muttering to himself, “this comes of farm- 
ing out the poor to the lowest contractor—I will see your husband before 
I sleep, Mrs. Halliday,” and he poured the woman out a large glass of 
wine, adding, however, some water, to prevent it from getting into her 
head. 

By the time this was all done the phaeton was at the door, and hurry- 
ing away with his wife and the servant (not without a regret that there 
was no place in the small vehicle for Mrs. Halliday), the good old man 
drove to Allenchurch, and arrived at the door of Mr Graham’s residence 
just as night fell. 

The door was opened as soon as the sound of wheels were heard, and 
Margaret ran in, inquiring eagerly for her father. The woman replied 
that he seemed a little better, and she instantly hurried to his room. In 
the meanwhile, Doctor Kenmore had ordered his servant calmly to drive 
the horse back to Brownswick, but not to go to bed before ma unless 
he heard from him, and having given these orders he also entered the 
house and went to the room where Mr. Graham lay. As soon as he 
saw him and heard his breathing, he said, 

“Margaret, my dear, we must remain here all night ; this is a case 
in which I cannot bleed him, for though it might produce temporary 
relief it would be followed by more serious evils. We must proceed 
more slowly but more safely, and I trust we shall succeed. He must be 
raised up and the head sponged with cold water ; bottles of hot water to 
the feet directly, and if we can get some sal volatile down so much the 
better.” 

All was done which the good old surgeon recommended; the stertorous 
breathing ceased in about an hour; Mr. Graham moved his right arm 
and put his hand to his head, and a moment or two after opened his eyes 
and looked round confusedly. The next instant he closed them again, 
and fell into a quiet and gentle sleep with easy breathing, and a face, 
which had previously been very pale and covered with profuse perspiration, 
but which now resumed its natural hue. 

*“‘ Now every thing must be kept quite quiet,” said the good old doctor, 
in a whisper, to Margaret ; “ reaction will take place in a few hours, and 
then he must lose a little blood, after which I trust he will be quite safe. 
You sit by him, my dear, till I return; for I must not forget poor Ben 
Halliday, and there is nothing to be done here for six hours at least.” 

“But you have sent away the phaeton, have you not?” asked Mar- 
garet, somewhat anxiously ; and going to the window she looked out. 

“ Never mind, my dear, I will walk,” said Doctor Kenmore; “it is a 
beautiful evening, and the quarter moon there, just rising over the trees 
round the church will light me better than the sun. I shan’t be long, 
for I know what is the matter with Halliday already. He has got in- 
flammation of the lungs, and I must bleed him largely. To-morrow it 
will be too late, and M‘Swine would let the poor fellow die,—so good 
night, my dear, for the present.” 

Thus saying, good Doctor Kenmore departed, and Margaret sat down 
to watch by her father’s bed-side, falling into a long, sad fit of meditation, 
which lasted for a considerable time. Hour went by on hour, eight, nine, 
ten o'clock came, eleven struck, twelve approached, and Doctor Kenmore 
did not come. 

x 2 
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THE NORWEGIAN LOVERS. 


BY CHABLES HOOTON, ESQ. 


O’zr the drift snows the wild wind blows, 
Whitely lash the seas ashore ; 

Dimly and dark rocks the lone bark 
That shall carry my lady o'er. 


Fear not the deep, nor wild winds’ sweep, 
Our keel is good, our oars are long : 

Though gulfs profound no line may sound, 
Hearts are true and Love is strong. 


Fly to the strand of another land, 
righter than this, and safer too ; 
None shall molest our island nest, 
Far in the depths of morning blue ! 


By earth I swear, and by the air, 
By this black sk sed yonder sea, 
Vain is breath, and life’s but death, 
While my heart’s away from thee. 


No suns may shine with light divine, 
No needle point my passage true, 

Nor favouring gales impel my sails, 
While my heart’s away from you. 


Thou tyrant sea, I summon thee ! 
Speak my bearing when away ? 

Though eyes like mine may show no brine, 
Souls will pine in deep decay. 


Where’er we go ’tis peaks of snow 
Rage the most with secret fire ; 
So ice and cloud but serve to shroud 
Burning hearts that ne’er expire. 


This silent shore that hears no more 
Echoes of our nightly hymn, 

Too well attests that voiceless breasts, 
Clasp the love that ne’er grows dim. 


My life is fraught with one sole thought : 
ine it is, and thine alone ;— 
By day or night, in dark or light, 
Heart and soul are all thy own. 


Fear not, my Flower! this murky hour, 
Love in love may all believe. 

Cowards only cheat the lonely, 
Noble hearts can ne'er deceive ! 
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A GRAYBEARD'S GOSSIP ABOUT HIS LITERARY 
ACQUAINTANCE, 


Forsan et hac olim meminisse juvabit. 
Cuap. I. 


Richard Cumberland — Commencement of our Acquaintance— The Bill of 
Exchange and Conversation Sharpe—The Pic-Nic Newspaper, its Editor 
and Contributors, Mr. Bedford, Colonel Greville, Sir James Bland Burges, 
Mr. John Wilson Croker, Mr. C. J. Herries, the Authors of “ Rejected Ad- 
dresses,” and Mr. Combe— Whimsical Jeu d’ Esprit. 


Tue Parthian shot his arrows backwards, as he fled from Death ;—it 
is my present purpose to do the same as I speed towards it, for at my 
advanced time of life the beneficent power that “ rocks the cradle of de- 
clining age,” must soon hush me into the long and calm sleep that knows no 
dreams, and fears not a disturbance. Recollections there are, fond and 
trivial though they may prove, which I would fain rescue from the grave 
ere it closes around me. Many literary men have I known slightly, and 
some few intimately; but, alas ! out of the whole galaxy, how many have 
gone to join the lost Pleiad! My memory can only exercise itself by 
walking through acemetery. It must subsist, like the ghouls of oriental 
fable, by preying upon the dead : such is the penalty that we Graybeards 

ay for prolonged existence. Penalty ?—I should have said privilege. 
What ! Shall we regret the loss of literary friends, when we ought rather 
to rejoice that we once enjoyed their possession ? The privation we share 
with the whole world ; the acquaintanceship was an honour and a delight 
wherein we find but a few select participants. Oh! if men would but 
fairly measure their gains against their losses, and adapt their gratitude to 
the graciousness of Heaven, how rare would be their discontent, how 
general and how cordial their thanksgivings ! 


A thing of beauty is a joy for ever, 


says one of our poets, and if this be true, even of a material object, how 
immeasurably more joyous must be the recollection of any mental beauty 
that has once charmed us. As we grow older, this retrospective gratifica- 
tion becomes spread over a longer and more prolific period, while the 
prospective term for which we may have to endure vexations and annoy- 
ances is continually diminishing. So many, indeed, and so various are 
the advantages of senility, that I have ever considered life as a sort of 
Tontine for the benefit of survivors. 

“* How then!” methinks I hear the reader exclaim, “is it your purpose 
to present to us a prose ‘ Elegy in a country churchyard?” No, most 
excusable remonstrant! We are not about to deal with the illustrious 
obscure, either rural or metropolitan, but with men who have attained 
literary celebrity in their day, although a portion of them, unentitled to 
the name of master spirits, may, perhaps, be classed among the Dii 
Minores in the auctorial Pantheon. Others, we may incidentally notice 
who have never figured as writers, but have been so closely associated 
with the candidates for literary renown, as to warrant some passing allu- 
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sion. Horace tells us but little about Mxcenas, and the friends to whom 
his Odes are addressed ; but even that modicum we “ would not willingly 
let die,” for however slight may have been their collision with the magnet, 
* it has im to them a on of its own attractive power. “Before I 
was kiss’d by thee,” said scented clay to the rose, in the Persian tale, 
‘* I was but a piece of common earth, whereas I am now endow’d with a 
delicious and enduring perfume.” 

System and chronological order, in these discursive notices, I do not 
profess to observe with any rigour. When the drunken man was asked 
why he reeled from one foot-pavement to another, he replied, “ Because I 
have business to do on both sides of the street.” Such be my excuse, if, 
in the garrulity produced by having drained life’s cup nearly to the bot- 
tom, I sometimes stagger, with an apparent tipsiness, from one subject to 
another. Such also be my extenuating plea, if in relating occurrences 
quorum pars minima fui, I am peas * to use the personal pronoun 
more frequently than may seem becoming to the fastidious. No ins 
shall I take to substitute the third for the first person. There is a degree 
of egotism even in disclaiming it, for conceit often wears the mask of hu- 
mility. 

F ist in eminence, and nearly the first in point of time, among the 
writers whom | have had the honour and the pleasure of knowing, was 
the celebrated Richard Cumberland ; and the circumstances that led to 
our acquaintance remain vividly impressed upon my recollection, although 
nearly half a century has elapsed since their occurrence. At that period 
I was a clerk in a merchant’s counting-house, more attentive, I fear, to 
light literature and the drama, than to bills of exchange, invoices, and 
charterparties ; but, young as I was, I felt much annoyed at the spec- 
tacles and gorgeous shows which then began to be so selina substi- 
tuted for the legitimate drama. As I had bought a ticket of admission 
to one of the two principal theatres, and was a very frequent visitant, the 
nightly repetition of pieces that would not bear being seen more than 
once or twice, was sorely trying to my patience, which at last fairly gave 
way before the continued exhibition of a worthless popular spectacle, the 
success of which arose from the novel introduction of real water on the 
stage, and the apparent saving of a child's life by the sagacity of a New- 
foundland dog. 

In this discontented mood, I sat down one night, indignation being 
my muse, and composed a short poem, lamenting the decay of public 
taste, and the encouragement given to dumb shows, to the ie. a of such 
sterling productions as the ‘‘ West Indian,” “The Jew,” “ First Love,” 
“‘ The Wheel of Fortune,” &c., to the author of which comedies I re- 
spectfully dedicated my effusion, and after having subscribed my name 
and address, forwarded it to him by the post. That so distinguished 
a writer as Mr. Cumberland would seek out, or even take any notice of a 
seribbler so utterly unknown as myself, never entered into my contem- 
plation ; but my complimentary tribute most unexpectedly laid the basis 
—— with which he honoured me up to the time of his death in 

Oh, how distinctly does memory conjure up, even out of the old world 
shadows of the last century, the scene of our first interview! In a large 
counting-house, exhibiting all the strict formality of the civic ancien ré- 
geme, sat my employer, a stern, anxious-looking merchant, ensconsed in 
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a detached bureau, which opened into a small-inner room for confidential 
poe opposite to him, at an elevated pulpit-desk, stood the grey- 

ed book-keeper, turning over the leaves ae gigantic ledger with as 
little noise as possible ; at a large square desk below, surmounted by a 
wor a sat several peaioneie clerks, mostly in black ; and upon 
high stools, against a maho slope, might be seen two youngsters, 
with long flowing locks, mati beina ous ~ the pair. All sem busil 
eecupied ; not a sound was heard except the incessant scratching of qui 
pens upon coarse paper, when the door opened, and a person entered, 
whose appearance gave instant assurance that he “re om not to the 
skippers, brokers, and agents, nor even to any of the higher commercial 
elasses of the city. It was an old gentleman of distinguished appearance, 
whose somewhat large and profusely powdered or ae flanked with 
cannon curls, and endorsed with a substantial pig-tail; his corbeau-coloured 
suit was of antique cut, and he bore a gold-headed cane. The grey brows 
gave a dullish expression to his eyes, the nose prominent and well-shaped, 
was more than usually distant from the somewhat compressed mouth, 
which relaxed into a smile of the blandest courtesy as he peered round 
the room, and said, in a voice of winning suavity— 

“ Ts Mr. at home ?”” 

“ We have two of that name,” replied the nearest clerk, “ which of 
them do you want ?” 

With a strange deficiency of tact which, as I afterwards discovered, 
formed one of his characteristics, the visitant answered, 

“ IT want Mr. --—, the poet.” 

So totally unprecedented was the demand for such an article in that lo- 
cality, that all the clerks gazed at the speaker with looks of a slightly 
contemptuous surprise, while the grave merchant, widening the aperture 
of the narrow curtain that fringed his tabernacle, frowned grimly out, and 
petulantly pronouncing the words—“ We have no Poet here, sir,” again 
drew the curtain, and resumed his writing. 

Now was it that the name and the object of the visitant, as well as the 
ridicule, and perhaps obloquy to which his disclosure would expose me, 
rushing suddenly upon my mind, I felt my cheeks burn with shame, and 
stooping close to my paper, | shook my profuse locks over my face, as if 
I would conceal myself, and deny my identity. A moments reflection 
convincing me that this was impossible, I jumped from my tall stool, hur- 
ried my unwelcome visitant into the ante-room, and carefully shut the 
door behind me, when he announced himself as Mr. Cumberland, and 
inquired my name. 

“ What !’’ he exclaimed, with a look of astonishment which, if not really 
felt, was exceedingly well feigned, “so young, and yet the writer of those 
beautiful verses !’’ 

On my owning the soft impeachment, he overwhelmed me with a pro- 
fusion of embraces, compliments, and thanks, concluding a glowing eulo- 
gium, to which I listened in blushing silence, by expressing a wish to be 
iatroduced to my father, at whose residence he had called, and had been 
referred to that of the merchant. 

Here was a fresh source of embarrassment, for I knew that my parent, 
although he himself indulged in occasional dalliance with the aa was 
anxious to check such tendencies in his son, more especially when they 
assumed a theatrical turn. However, he kindly suppressed all feeling of 
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dissatisfaction, and was so much flattered by the encomiastic expressions 
of his visitant, whose manner was singularly polished and ingratiating, 
that he pressed him to stay dinner, an invitation which was accepted with 
renewed acknowledgments. 

Such was the _— of an acquaintance, which eventually ripening into 
an enduring friendship, p me the honour of being associated with 
this distinguished writer in more than one literary undertaking. Of the 
stanzas which first won his regard, I cannot iiodliels a single ww and as 
this may appear inconsistent with my vivid impression of all the accom- 
panying circumstances, it may be right to state, that although my me- 
mory easily retains poetic passages from other writers, I quickly forget 
every thing of my own, an exercise of judgment which might deserve 
credit, were it not involuntary. That I encountered much ridicule, not 
unmingled with contempt, from my fellow clerks, may be easily imagined ; 
and upon one occasion, when I had made an error in calculating the ex- 
change upon an Irish bill, I was sneeringly asked by the merchant whe- 
ther T had been thinking of poetry instead of arithmetic. Utterly dis- 

roportioned as must have been the laudations I received to the effusion 
y which they were elicited, they served to confirm my predilection for 
literature, and thus had a marked effect upon my subsequent career. 

As our intimacy increased, my new friend always called upon me when 
he visited the city. Upon one occasion I accompanied him to the 
counting-house of Messrs. Boddingtons and Sharpe, with the latter of 
whom (the well-known conversation Sharpe) Mr. Cumberland was well 

uainted. As his object was to borrow money upon a Bill of Exchange, 
T did not accompany him into the house, but awaited his return in 
Fenchurch-street, where he presently joined me, evidently in high 
dudgeon, buttoning up his coat with a nervous irritation, and muttering 
between his clenched teeth, ‘Shabby Sharpe !”—“ Stingy Sharpe !”—~ 
*« Close-fisted Sharpe !" winding up his abusive epithets with the loud 
and vehement expectoration of the words, ‘“‘ Hatter Sharpe!” As in 
this latter phrase a considerable portion of his anger seemed to have 
evaporated, I ventured to ask him, after a little delay, why the term had 
been so emphatically applied, when he informed me that his friend had 
refused the accommodation for which he had applied, and that he had 
originally been a hatter! At any other time he would have perceived 
that any man’s elevation, by his own talents and exertions, is an honour 
rather than a reproach; but the dramatist was irritable, and at the 
moment in question, was disappointed of assistance which he had con- 
fidently anticipated. 

The first literary work in which I had the distinction of being con- 
nected, longissimo intervallo, with Mr. Cumberland, was the “ Pic-Nic” 
weekly newspaper, established in 1802 by Colonel Greville, for the 
double purpose of vindicating the theatrical entertainments which he had 
given, in conjunction with M. Texier, and of checking the scandalous 
personalities with which some of the newspapers were in the habit of 
assailing the aristocracy. The principal contributors, in addition to Mr. 
Cumberland, were Colonel Greville, Sir James Bland Burges, Monsieur 
Peltier, Mr. Croker, Mr. J. C. Herries, Mr. Bedford, James and Horace 
Smith, and Mr. Combe; all of them writing gratuitously, except the 
last-mentioned = who was the editor, and who had long been 
living in the Rules of the King’s Bench. As he could not safely emerge 
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from that sanctuary during the © Pipe our weekly meetings, for the 
arrangement of the paper, were held every Thursday night, at the resi- 
dence of Hatchard, the publisher, in Piccadilly, opposite to York House, 
then beginning to rejoice in its new name of the Albany. Of the party 
thus assembled in an obscure back room, for the on ih of an insig- 
nificant and short-lived periodical, several attained a subsequent eminence 
which at that time none could have anticipated. Mr. Herries, then a 
clerk in the Treasury, and contributing ponderous financial articles, little 
in accordance with the fashionable character of the newspaper, became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Croker, after attaining and holding 
for many years the important post of Secretary to the Admiralty, also 
distinguished himself as a writer. The two Smiths jumped into sudden 
and easy celebrity by their lucky hit of the “ Rejected Addresses,” the 

ounger brother becoming further known as a successful novelist, and 
“~ (a rare piece of good fortune) to see the ¢wenty-first edition of the 
little work which originally made him known. In the biographical 
memoir prefixed to his deceased brother’s ‘‘ Comic Miscellanies,” he has 
made brief allusion to those “ Pic-Nic” meetings, as well as to the 
strange history of the editor, and has given extracts from some of James 
Smith’s contributions, under the title of “ Endymion the Exile.” 

Of Mr. Bedford I retain not the smallest recollection ; the unfathom- 
able vortex of London life whirled him out of my sight, when the newspaper 
was consigned to the great oblivion wallet of Time; but should he still 
be a dweller on this ‘ visible diurnal sphere,” I hereby waft to him in 
his abiding place, a friendly, albeit an anonymous reminiscence. 

Colonel Greville, once the handsomest and most successful of the gay 
Lotharios about town, though no longer young when I thus became ac- 
quainted with him, used so many appliances of art to conceal the ravages 
of time, that it would still seem to require many years to make a regular 
Sir Peter Teazle of him. When his constitution and his fortune were 
both shattered, he married a well-dowered dame of title, and took a hand- 
some house in Manchester Square, where I occasionally dined, and still re- 
collect the fashionable free and easy, but always urbane, manners which, 
although he did not possess any social qualities of high order, made him 
a pleasant companion, and imparted a grace to his hospitable board. At 
a subsequent period, owing, I believe, to a return of his old complaint,— 
impecuniosity—he accepted an appointment in one of our colonies, where 
the gay and handsome Harry, the admired of all beholders, found himself 
so completely out of his element, that he soon sank into the grave. To 
my young eyes, unaccustomed to contemplate any eee of the beau 
monde, he then presented himself as a modification of the Sir Harry Wil- 
dairs, and similar rakes, who formed the life of our old comedies. 

Sir James Bland Burges, who had once, I believe, occupied a subordi- 
nate government appointment, was a stiff, formal, gentlemanly person, 
whose principal contributions were a series of papers under the title of 
“The Man in the Moon,” meant to be satirical and smart, but which, 
like himself, were respectable and dull. At his house in Westminster, 
close to the Birdeage Walk, I occasionally met Cumberland at dinner, 
but our meetings were partially chilled by the frigid and somewhat stately 
fashion in which our host dispensed his hospitalities. When Sir James 
attempted to be playful, he suggested the idea of a Quaker on the tight 
rope, but the following jeu d’esprit, which appeared in the “ Cabinet,” may, 
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perhaps, be thought worthy of republication, as an exercise for the 
youngsters who are just beginning their Greek grammar. 


“ Sir, I am but an ignorant girl myself, but my sister Winnifred, who 
was up by + anew parson in Woreestershire, has learning 
enough to puzzle all the curates in the county. I got a letter from her by 
the last post, which I can make neither head nor tail of, so 1 send it to you, 
and beg you to print it, that somebody who can make out these pot-hooks 
and hangers, may be so good-humoured as to turn it into plain English, 
which will much oblige your dutiful servant to command. 

“ Marcery Daw.” 


“o number of engagements have prevented me from writing 
‘to you sogner, and I had nothing N to send. I dined yesterday 
with Doctor r liel © lips, where we had a B A maged by keeping, a carp 
whose P was excellent, andA li. The wine, as usual, was A bout, and the 
men drank whenever they H B meat. But as ill-luck would have it, the 
cat came in and began to M. I was afraid she would have flown in my 
face, or torn my Ks, she leaped upon @ble. This made ar I way [ ran, 
but tumbled down the stEg lay senseless, but soon revived, and roared 
out 0. 1 know you will say © to all this, and therefore will conclude, for 


fear of Tology. Your loving sister, — 
“ WinnirreD Daw. 


“P.S. You have not sent me the gaZ a long while.” 


Sir James became ae ree associated with Cumberland in an epic 
poem entitled the Exodiad, which not even the unction of religion could 
embalm. Of Sir James’s own exody, which could not have been long 
delayed after this joint publication, my mind retains no trace, whether as 
to time or circumstance. equiescat in pace! 

To the late James Smith I need not make allusion, as his memoirs have 
been so recently published by his brother. Peltier, whose trial in 1803 
for a libel on the First Consul Buonaparte, and whose defence, by Mackin- 
tosh, excited so much public attention, hath long since passed away. The 
grim serjeant pallida mors hath shielded him from the consularis Lictor. 


Non vultus instantis tyranni 
Nec fulminantis magna Jovis manus, 


can disturb him more, and we may now address him in the words of Arvi- 
ragus,— 


Fear no more the frown of the great 
Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke, 
Care no more to clothe and eat, 
To thee the reed is as the oak. 


Combe long since obtained his legitimate discharge from the rules of 
the Bench by paying the debt—of Nature. To the others whom I have 
enumerated among the principal contributors to the “ Pic-Nic,” I may not 
thus freely refer. Vivunt et vivant ! 

Their respective contributions, however, will be briefly noticed in a fol- 


rehir paper, and I shall then continue my reminiscences of Cumber- 
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LIFE AFTER DEATH. 


BY ANDREW WINTER, ESQ. 


Wir# dancing plumes they brought me up here dead; 
Dead, and to lie until the end of time. 

They cursed me ere the priest had shut his book, 

And cast a stone down for the clod of earth— 

And here they left me on this hill side bleak, 

Face unto face with my offended God. 


Day after day until the end of time, 

Here must I lie within my narrow bed, 

And ever gazing upwards must I read 

The sneering lies they’ve graven on my tomb 

Touching the merits of the rich deceased; 

Whilst texts of Scripture, garnished round with clouds, 
And gilded angels at the corners set, 

Mask with a smile my dark and utter woe. 


Welcome to me each little sound that breaks 

The hideous vigil that I’m forced to keep. 

The sheep’s short bite upon a neighbouring grave— 
The stranger’s tread in summer evenings calm, 
Wand’ring from stone to stone with pace subdued, 
Of epitaphs and ancient dates in search. 

And, more than all, the Sabbath’s simple bell, 

My only measure for the passing time, _, 

Quickly my darken’d ear doth catch each sound, 
The old rope fraying ’gainst the beam, 

The pathway swarming with quick children’s feet, 
As files along the punctual village school. 

From every side, the people as they pour, 

Some from across the scented fields of bean, 

Some through the breast-deep, poppied, waving corn, 
The village spire a central point to all. 


A hundred knees soon meekly bend them down, 
So still in prayer, the little bees’ clear hum 
Entering the porch fills all the listening aisle 
(For none might hear the angels’ rustling wing 
Who at God’s altar ever humbly tends). 

Oh, Christ! for one short hour of living breath, 
One little hour, the meanest listener there, 

The meanest hind who at my scutcheon stares 
With awe and wonder at its bloody hand, 

That palm to palm thy pardon I might crave, 
To lift away my heavy load of sin. 

The preacher’s voice into my prison sinks, 

“ As falls the tree so ever must it lie.” 

My prayers they stop, my supplicating hands 
Dismay’d, fall down beside the damned dead. 


Too late, too late religion’s tender dew 
Falls but to mock upon my house of clay. 
Fool that I was, the faintest word of trust, 
Late as the dying thief upon the cross, 
Tremblingly breathed into his Saviour’s ear, 
Pure as the morn had sent my soul to God. 


The smiling people pass out through the porch, 
And thread the green graves to their happy homes; 
The meagre sexton shuffles down the path, 

The hatchway shuts, and all’s again at rest 

Within the circle of the churchyard wall, 

Death’s dismal pound, upon the lonely hill. 

Here must I lie until the end of time, 

A faithless servant trembling at the door, 

Who waits in fear his angry master’s call, 

And the inevitable doom to come. 
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A CHAPTER ON ANTIPATHIES. 
BY A MAN ABOUT TOWN. 


“ —QOmunis res habet aliquid timendum 
Et horribile, inimicum et destructionum.” 
Corne.ius Acrippa, de Occult. Philosoph., Lib. 1, cap. xvii. 


Tue doctrine of sympathy has in all times obtained many proselytes, 
and has exercised a powerful influence overthe minds, not only of the 
credulous and ignorant, but of the learned and highly gifted. It was 
a current belief in the early part of the seventeenth century,—the most 
familiar instance being Sir Kenelm Digby’s mode of healing a wound by 
anointing the weapon that inflicted the hurt,—and at the close of the 
_ it revived under the auspices of Cagliostro and Mesmer, 
whose disciples at the present day are “legion.” 

Conjunct with this occult sensation, but subsidiary to it, was the re- 
pulsive power of Antipathy, whose reign, however, flourished principally 
under the dynasty of the sorcerers and witches of the middle ages, whose 
charms, potions, periapts, and spells, werecomposed and concocted for 
the avowed purpose of producing this violent result. The curious reader 
in works of Demonology, may consult with advantage the productions of 
thealchymists and magicians of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, where 
the rules for attaining the desired object are carefully laid down. Cornelius 
Agrippa, whose reputation as a wizard is exceeded by none, has given us 
a particular receipt for exciting antipathy in the following terms: 

“ The ashes of the eft claw of ie a mixed with eagles’ blood and 
rubbed on any person, causes him to be hated by all the world.” 

This process, however, seems only attainable by the keepers of mena- 

ries and a few highly-favoured naturalists, and is scarcely within the 
reach of general practitioners. 

The wise Cornelius has another method which, in the Dog days, is 
more get-at-able, provided always the first part of the proposition be 
true:— 

“ A stone that is bit by a madd dogge, if it be put in drinke, hath 
power to cause discorde.” 

And something worse, or hydrophobia is only a name. 

For the credit of the learned magician, it is only fair to say, that his 
works furnish.us with many a set-off to these experiments. For instance, 
in order to procure love, after swallowing a “ hyena pill,” he says,— 
“Take a redd frogge and bury him in a hillock. Then take the bones 
and lay them on a tile-stone redd-hot, till he lift over himselfe on the 
other side. So let it lie till she is so likewise. ‘Then make a powder 
thereof and strew them on her clothes whom thou lovest, and she shall 
love thee.” Here is another receipt :—“ Take a batt (no very easy mat- 
ter, by the way, unless you catch him asleep), let him bloud with a glass 
or flint, and with the bloud write this letter, D, and touch a man or 
woman, and they shall follow thee. For triall, touch a dogge, and he 
will J apie thee.’ , 

e gentlemen who sell dogs in Regent-street, appear to have dis- 
covered this secret, though i ayy are whether any of them 
have studied the occult philosophy of Cornelius Agrippa. 
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The advantages which were possessed in the olden time by those who 
studied the magic art, seem to have been great, and doubtlessly, in an 
age when every other science is improving, “gramarye” is not altoge- 
ther neglected. In modern days it has become more generally practised 
under the name of “ Advertisements,” but I have reason to think that 
the power of throwing the glamour of the mind over particular indivi- 
duals and things is still possessed by many, nor can I believe, that an 
effect which, to me, is so evident, exists without a cause. 

Wherefore is it else that we entertain a sense of antipathy to certain 

ns and objects without being able to assign a particular motive for 
ing so? Who is there that has not experienced this feeling—yet who 
can explain its origin or the reason of its continuance ? 

To illustrate this subject I purpose giving a few passages from the 
diary of my ‘“ Experiences,” which will place the matter in its proper 
light. 

"atenion to animals is of various kinds. The late celebrated artist and 
astrologer, John Varley, used to ascribe this feeling (as he did every other) 
to sideral influence and, unlike Edmund, in “ King Lear,” attributed the 
cause to the predominant star which twinkled at our birth, and the posi- 
tion of the sun in the Zodiac at the natal hour. On this sliighe he 
averred, that a lady who was afraid of bulls and dogs (and it would be 
difficult to find many not included in either of these categories), was born 
when the sun was in Sagittarius, and, therefore, by nature, hostile to 
these animals! 

But we are not all Sagittarians, and still we all have our dislikes. 

Some men there are love not a gaping pig, 
Others are mad if they behold a cat. 

There are many who appear to be intuitively aware of the proximity of 
the antipathetic object which leaves, like musk and other subtle essences, an 
odour that nothing can subdue. Our old friend Cornelius exhibits his 
knowledge of the existence of the sentiments amongst animals, when he 
tells us, that ‘‘to make that a horse may not go itiaghe a street,” you must, 
take the entrails of a wolfe (he does not say how you are to get them), 
and “lay them overthwarte the street, iid cover them withe earth or 
sand, and he will not goe that way so long as the entrails doe lye there.” 

A wheelbarrow very often acts as potently as the preceding pry but 
a turnpike is, after all, the most effectual preventive. 

Antipathy is a species of second sight ; it heralds the unwelcome guest, 
and casts a shadow before it. It is universal, like light, pervading 
space, and equally intangible, though seen and felt, it applies itself to 
every sense ; through all our faculties we are made aware of its noxious 
presence. It is, to my thinking, a general representation of the Evil 
One, whose image 

Like to a broken mirror, multiplied, 


is diffused over an infinite variety of objects. Not content with exciting 
our bad passions through the grand media of ambition, avarice, envy, 
revenge, and all the host of wicked thoughts, the Principle of Evil, the 
Universal Arimanes, the ‘‘ Boser Geist,” roams up and down the world, 
touching all things, and leaving a blight on all with which he comes in 
contact, aud the aspect which he wears is Antipathy ! 

‘I speak not of deformity of person or of feature, for in such matters 








o 
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we have our reason to guide us in our admiration or dislike, and can as- 
sign the cause. Antipathy in its absolute sense implies a dislike without 
a@ cause. 

In a city like London, the antipathist must daily meet with a thousand 
circumstances to excite his spleen, without numbering the many sta- 
tionary objects which in his progress he knows he must encounter. I have 
numerous permanent antipathies whom all the world may know, and to- 
wards whom some may feel as antipathetic as I ;—others may run into 


the ite extreme. 

ieiegant ago there was a man who used to excite my unmitigated 
aversion. I was at that time obliged almost every day to pass along the 
Strand, going from and returning to Charing-cross. Let-me pass when 
I would, while daylight lasted or shops were open, there was one man 
whom I invariably saw in the same position at his own door, 


Rearing himself thereat, 
like the proud porter at the Soldan’s gate in the old ballad. 
Alike to him were tide or time; 


if it rained, and the door was closed, there he stood behind the pane, his 
shoulders squared, his hands thrust into his breeches pockets, and his 
eyes ee fixed on the street ; if the weather’ was fine, the door was 
opened, and Ecce Homo! His appearance was sufficiently remarkable to 
attract attention, without being antipathetic. He was of good height, 
sturdily built, and not ill-looking if you except that something which is 
my aversion, a sort of a curl somewhere in his nose or his mouth, or in 
the corners of his twinkling grey eyes; but he was distinguishable from 
the ordinary herd of mortals by a flourishing head of grey hairs, large 
furzy eyebrows, and an overwhelming pair of bushy whiskers of the same 
hue, which exaggerated his expansive physiognomy. His garments were of 
that description which was formerly termed “ buckish,”—a character of 
costume I have always detested. He wore a dark frock, a sprigged 
waistcoat, an ample neckcloth of coloured muslin, loose breeches of sage 
or drab-colour, with a large gold seal dangting in front, and leaving a 
black mark on that part of the convexity against which it bumped, and 
an enormous pair of white, wrinkled spatterdashes, which rather attracted 
attention (and, indeed, his whole person), he used to parade in the full 
ostentation of conscious pride. I know not whether there was really any 
thing abstractedly objectionable in this personage, but J hated the man ! 

I may be asked who he was? I answer, to mea hateful mystery. 

By the fleecy embellishments in his window, and a golden inscription 
over his door, I had a right to consider him a tradesman ; but what in 
common with that calling had his pursuits to do? There was a counter 
within, which was unoccupied; there were piles of gloves and stockings 
untended; as if these objects were totally beneath his consideration, he 
never seemed to pay them the slightest attention, but gloriously displayed 
himself at his shop-door, alternating in attitudes between the Antinous and 
Farnesian Hercules, as he leant against the door- . 

rns reason why | disliked this individual arose from his enjoy- 
ment of the “dolce far’ niente” in such unrestrained indulgence ; perhaps 


from a vague idea that he thought to set himself off in the eyes of the fair 
sex; perhaps from his over display of conscious affluence. But why 
speraliia upon the cause ? 
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“Oh, reason not the need!” The hosier and myself were antipathies, 
and I feel convinced that I was as much disliked by him as he by me. 

If ever I attempted to avoid that part of the Strand—a very great 
trouble and inconvenience, as Somerset House was the witness of my dis- 
mal ineareeration—I fell from Scylla into Charybdis. I was then obliged 
to cross the street from Northumberland House to the Post Office oppo- 
site and even then I ran the risk of getting the glimpse of my sturdy 
aversion, for an irresistible impulse compelled me always to turn my head in 
the direction where he stood in spite of my previous, firm resolve. Suppose, 
however, that I effected that crossing without the annoyance, I esl not 
ascend the Strand on that side, but was obliged to inal a détour to re- 
enter it at a higher point. In doing so there was a sweeper, whom it was 
my inevitable destiny to meet; the villain was ubiquitous, or one of a 
joint-stock company of sweepers, who shifted their stations at irregular 
intervals, for I found him ever like a lion in my path. 

I have never had any objection to give eleemosynary pence to the in- 
dustrious worthies who, with birchen broom, smooth the pathway of life in 
London ; on the contrary, there are some of the fraternity whom, in a 
very small way, I regularly pension; but this man, I could not have 
given him a half-penny were I to have died for it. And yet his crossing 
was one of the longest and dirtiestin London, was well swept, and the 
fellow’s circumstances appeared, like Jaffier’s and Jeremy Diddler's, in 
most forlorn condition. But no, I could not disburse unto him! He was 
the very reverse of my hosier; “hosier’s ghost,” in fact! He was pale, 
thin, seedy, and blear-eyed. He wore garments of rusty, muddy black , 
his hat was indented by much pressure ; boots he eschewed, and his pan- 
taloon was a slippered one. He was unequivocally of the order of the 
unwashed, save by a shower of rain, the needful accompaniment of his 
vocation. It seemed as if he occasionally indulged in potations both of 
Barclay and Cream of the Valley, which in the classical regions of Long 
Acre and Drury Lane, used to be then translated, “ Flare-up gin three- 
pence a quartern.” © He was endowed with a most compass-like stride, an 
unwearying agility of limb, and an undying volubility of tongue. He 
would appeal to my “‘ Honour’s benevolence,” address me as “noble cap- 
tain,” declare that the times was hard, and that he was “ werry bad off.” 
He asked “ony one apenny,’’ as if you must of necessity have that valu- 
able coin concealed somewhere about your person ; he wanted “a noo 
broom;” he had got a “wife and twelve small children ;” and had not 
eaten a morsel of food for six weeks. He would project a murky paw; 
would doff his crushed hat, would supplicate, whine, pursue. He did so 
for years. Me he appeared especially to haunt, but I never gave him a 
sou, and the worst of it was, he always said as I cleared the kerb-stone, 
“Thank yer honour all the same.” Need I state that he was one of my 
antipathies. 

About the period of which I speak, I went abroad for a time, and when 
I returned to town, it was with a feeling of indescribable dread, that I re- 
sumed my daily walk along the Strand. But, to my surprise, neither of 
the objects of my dislike were visible ; my Messieurs Tonson had both dis- 
appeared. The hosier’s shop was pre | into a silversmith’s, and a native 
Indian, shivering in dirty muslin, had succeeded the sweeper. The Strand 
became a pleasant place again, and I thought I had got rid of standing 
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antipathies. But I was deceived ; they existed for me in a different 


shape. 

Tats at that time in the habit of dining in coffee-houses of various 

degrees of excellence or its opposite. Sometimes I enjoyed a salmi de 

more frequently a mutton-chop, or a slice off the round. This 
was owing to the state of my exchequer where, by a departure from one 
of Nature’s laws, the ebb was greater than the flow—or rather the stream 
entered gently by one small rill, and disappeared by a hundred minuter 
channels. 

On the days of economical gastronomy—which were probably five out 
of the seven,—I preferred ‘‘ taking mine ease” at a noted house of culinary 
attraction in the vicinity of the Haymarket. I never objected to the best 
dinner I could get for my money, and this place suited my purpose 
exactly. 

~ at therefore, I dined in preference, and yet I never entered the 
room without dread, and invariably devoured my sa with the bitterest 
feelings of an antipathist. There was a person who frequented that 
haunt, more regularly perhaps than I, for he was never absent when I 
went. I used to dine at various hours, from the early suburban three ‘to 
the politer seven ; but whatever oscillation I might practise between those 
periods, my man was always in the field. The fact was, he dined from 
three o'clock until seven—a reasonable length of time, and within the 

e of a dinner’s duration as prescribed by the Almanach des Gour- 
mands, which specifies five hours as the proper term of mensal devotion. 
I do not mean to say that this person was as great an eater as the famous 
Sultan Solyman ben Abd-el-Melek, of whom D’Herbelot tellssuch marvel- 
lous stories; on the contrary, I imagined him to be moderate both in his 
meat and his drink offerings, for if he ate much he would not have had 
time to talk, and if he drank freely his conversation would have shown 
some fire, some life occasionally in its delivery. 

But this man’s utterance was invariably the same ; it was like Gra- 
tiano’s discourse, “an infinite deal of nothing;” the nothing of politics, 
the nothing of public occurrences, the nothing of the weather—the inde- 
scribable nothing which passes so often for an expression of ideas. He it 
was who regularly discussed the novelties of the bill of fare, or dwelt upon 
its perpetual sameness. For him the advertisements in the Times were 
numbered, the accidents in all the papers invented. He had always two 
or three cronies near him, to whom he addressed his conversation ; but it 
was I who endured its weight. There was not a syllable of that cracked, 
bell-metal tone-that reverberated not in my tympanum, not a niaiserie 
uttered by him that did not reach my ear. His voice was a perpetually 
whining grindstone, as unceasing and monotonous in its sound as that of 
the insect called “the .rope-maker” in the West Indies. Like ancient 
Pistol, I ate and eke I swore, but it availed not ! 

It may be asked, why did I dine at a place where such a nuisance 
existed? Why voluntarily expose myself to such an annoyance? I[ 
answer thus: I did it in ignorance, | did not know the man by sight. 
I had never seen him to my knowledge ; besides, he was a crafty tor- 
mentor. When a new guest entered the room he was silent. The un- 
suspecting victim incontinently ordered his dinner, but long before it was 
brought the tormentor was again in motion. 

Some men there are whose nerve would have enabled them to beard the 
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lion in his den, who would have gone up to him and have satisfied their 
eyes at once ; but I was not one of those. I would rather have been 
selected by my best friend at six paces, sure in that case of being hit. No! 
It was enough for me to feel that I hated this individual, though me he 
had perhaps never intentionally harmed. He sometimes even went the 
length of proffering me a sort of kindness, indirectly through the 
waiter, by sending the paper to “‘ the gentleman in the next box,” my un- 
happy self, yet did I loathe him still. I have some justification in this 

cular, or can at least account for the act being disagreeable to me, for 
if there is one thing I dislike more than another—unless it is being off- 
ciously told in the street that my handkerchief is sticking out of my 
pocket, and that I shall lose it—it is being offered a newspaper. As if 
those daily nuisances did not follow us into every possible retreat, without 
our taking the pains expressly to seek them! 

The annoyance caused by this coffee-house frequenter at length ceased, 
from the fact of my eschewing those places of public resort, and taking the 
desperate resolve of incorporating myself in a respectable club. It is a 
question with me if the move has been for the better, for though in the 
well-ordered and genteel establishment to which I belong, I run no risk of 
being bored to death by one person, yet there are not a few who come 
under the decided head of ‘‘ Antipathies.”” 

Of this number is a man whose name I do know—indeed I have un- 
fortunately met him in private life, and am therefore specially honoured 
by his acquaintance, without that, my misery at the sight of him would 
scarce have been so complete. His personal appearance is neither for 
nor against him,—for if he has on the one hand a complexion as sallow 
as a parsnip and a head as bald as a turnip, the balance is made even on 
the other by eyes that gleam like Spanish liquorice, and a pair of 
whiskers that curl like the tendrils of a vine, and make a curve which 
reaches to the corners of his mouth. What I dislike in this man is that 
there is such an unmistakeable air about him of being “ all right.” No 
trivet, to use the figurative language of the kitchen, was ever more so. 
It is impossible to catch him napping. ‘ Wide awake” is the phrase 
which expresses the condition of his mind. He is not only master of all 
subjects, but doggedly resolved to make you aware of it; itis all the 
same to him, literature, politics, or the arts and sciences in all their 
branches. He is loaded up to the muzzle with knowledge, and, like all 
overcharged guns, causes an immensity of mischief when he goes off, 
exciting in his hearers not merely disgust and ennut of an ordinary kind, 
but that species of loathing which for a time induces them to think of 
desperate remedies to get rid of it, either by a direct outrage on the 
person of the speaker, or an inward resolve to go home and take a dose 
of Prussic acid. There is only one thing which redeems him in my 
estimation, and that is, that the aversion which he inspires has penetrated 
to the souls of every member of the club—lI see it in the workings of 
their features when he addresses them. As far then as this consolation 
extends I have the benefit of it. 

It would be a marvellously singular club, if the person whom I have 
alluded to were the only bore or annoyance in it. I could describe a score, 
but as I am more or less aware whom the originals are, the sketches would 
savour of personality. I prefer, therefore, to seek for another antipathy 
out of doors. 

March.—vou. LXXIX. NO. CCCXV. Y 
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. There is no end to the number of people whom I am in the habit of 
ing about town who, from their constant apparition have made them- 
selves anti tic. They are probably the best persons in the world,— 
excellent dev sons, exemplary husbands, useful citizens !— 
but, how ardently do I desire that their course was run! How I shudder 
at the very sight of them ! 

There is one, a gentlemanlike well-dressed man, with a red face and an 
Anglesey hat, whom | have known for years. I never went to any public 
place without meeting him. In Paris, in Brussels, in Milan, in Berlin— 
wherever I have gone I have encountered him. 

He isa serpent in m h, 
And at hae rw this foot of ara doth tread 
He lies before it. 

He appears to be a good-natured, affable personage, and possesses, | 
dare sieve qualification to make a man beloved; but such is the per- 
versity of some natures, or the waywardness of fate, that I confess I can- 
not choose but hate him. I often reproach myself for entertaining this 
sentiment, but what can I do? Whenever I meet him the feeling arises 
in spite of me. 

There are certain plants known in hot climates which many people are 
unable to approach without experiencing a sudden and violent eruption 
on the skin. So it is with me in a moral sense. How are we to account 
for it but by the doctrine of antipathy,—inherent and uncontrollable ? 

The t author, already quoted, thus speaks on the subject :— 

“ There is also enmity between foxes and swans, bulls and daws ; also 
among water animals there is enmity, as between dolphins and whispools. 
The lobster and conger tear one another. The little bird called a linnet, 
living in thistles, hates asses, because they eat the flowers of thistles. A 
horse fears a camel, so that. he cannot endure to see so much as his picture. 
A snake is afraid of a man that is naked, but pursueth one that is 
clothed.” 

If these animals, then, have their various antipathies, it is but rational 
that man should have his share, for he has only too many passions in 
common with the brute creation. 

_ It must be for this cause that, as Dame Quickly says, “I can’t abide” a 
tall, stout man, whom | constantly encounter in my various peregri- 
nations. He is very largely and rene built, and his clothes seem made 
on the same principle ; he wears an acre of broad cloth in the skirts of 
his body-coat, and in the wrinkles of his voluminous breeches and gaiters 
a farmer might fancy he saw the furrows in his potato-fields. His fea- 
tures are as massive as his frame is ponderous; his cheeks and double- 
chin hang like dew-laps over his white neckcloth, and as he moves slowly 
along, with his hands behind his back, gras ing a thick heavy stick, he 
seems to trust entirely to the vis inertia of his immense weight to clear 
the way before him. He has a cold, cruel eye, and a settled sternness has 
the angles of his closed lips. Yet I am told by those who know 
him, that this misanthropical giant—as I’ hold him to be—was once the 
and wittiest man in every society, and was everywhere courted 
ind admired for his intellectual attamments. Perhaps, if I had seen him 
when his star was in the zenith, I should have avoided him as sedulously 
43 I do now, for antipathy is no respecter of circumstances. 


"Twere long to tell and sad to trace 
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the minor antipathies which surround me. I shall briefly pass over a few 
of the most prominent : 

I dislike angular, long-bodied men and women, straight sandy hair, 
and black beady eyes ; and persons with parrot-noses and small nostrils. 
I abominate boiled mackarel, roasted heart, and ripe Stilton cheese. I 
detest bagpipes, street-organs, parsnips, parsley, fennel, kirschwasser, roast 
pis: white cats, metal buttons, gray pantaloons, Scotch love-songs, roan 

ie 


orses, poodle dogs, one-horse flies, and penny publications, 1 hate to 
hear an Englishman speak French, or a timid young lady sing to entreaty. 
The oratory of trenchers and glasses is wormwood to me, 

There is an umbrella-shop in St. Martin’s Court, just as you get into 
St. Martin’s Lane, on the right-hand side, which causes me a pang every 
time I go past it, on account of a huge walking-stick, with a human 
face carved and painted on the top. . Itis an extravagant likeness of Lord 
Melbourne, and the more disagreeable in my eyes for being consequently 

-looking. 

or Pall-Mall, too, I am exposed to a perpetual annoyance. Ina book- 
seller’s-shop, just beyond the United Service Club, is a portrait of one of 
the bishops set in a window-pane. His lordshipis seated at a table, writ- 
ing, and is in the act of looking up with the pen in his hand, as if to catch 
some happy thought, which, from the smile on his features, he seems 
just to have accomplished. As a pillar of the church I am bound to reve- 
rence the original, but I must ys te intensely hate his picture. 

There is scarcely any thing which excites my antipathy more than the 
long, ugly, black, brick screen which hides the Duke of Portland’s house 
in Cavendish Square, but I will not attempt to penetrate beyond its por- 
tals, lest I should betray my political bias ; and if I were once to trench 
in politics there would be no end to my antipathies. 








“[T WEEP NOT, DEAR MOTHER.” 
IRISH BALLAD. 
By J. E. Carpenter, Esq. 


I. ' 
I weep not, dear mother, because he’s away, 
When I gaze on yon star in the sky, 
For he said he would watch it where’er he should stray, 
So I think that my Dermot is nigh ; 
There is hope in its ray, for by starlight they say, 
Are ships guided over the main, 
And I know by the beam that it sheds o’er the stream, 
He'll come back to his Norah again. 


II. 

I weep not, dear mother, because he’s away, 
For he said when he left me behind, 

The songs that I loved he would sing all the day, 
And mingle the strains with the wind; 

So I fancy I hear the sweet voice of my dear, 
In each breeze that blows over the main, 

As across the broad bay the soft winds seem to say, 
He'll come back to his Norah again. | 

x¥2 
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LIFE AND REMINISCENCES OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


BY CYRUS REDDING. 
Cuap. IX. 


Absence of Mind—Count Santa Rosa—Cheltenham—Dr. Badham’s Journal 
—Campbell’s forgetfulness of Engagemets—Return to Town—Publication 
of “ Theodoric’—Remarks—Borrowed Simile—Fondness for the Naval Ser- 


vice—Concealed love of Fame. 


From a close observation of the poet’s mental constitution, as it was 
continually exhibiting for a succession of years, there seemed to an observer 
like myself, some Taliteney in his memory in relation to ordinary matters 
met with even when in connexion with important facts. In such in- 
stances the best were retained, while the accessorics went unobserved. 
There are persons whose memories ever retain the remembrance of a face 
they have beheld but once, while they cannot recall the proper name of 
those they have often seen. Campbell’s memory was admirably stored 
with from ancient and modern writers. He could quote and re- 
peat without a halt thirty and forty Greek verses applicable to a preseut 
subject of discourse, and follow them up with others from the English and 
Italian writers, in a way few other men could do. Latin was less a favourite 
with him than Greek. Though he spoke French fluently, I scarcely ever 
remember hearing him quote a writer in that tongue. It was not a 
common deficiency in memory, therefore, that occasioned certain trivial 
and rather obvious errors and inaccuracies in regard to facts to escape him. 
Perhaps it was an anxiety to be over-correct, that often generates similar 
defects, or it may be applied to some peculiar lapse in technical recollec- 
tion. Pains-taking he certainly was, and would never suffer a critical error 
to pass, like Hume did, for want of energy to arise from his chair and refer 
to his books in order to settle a date or place, a fact beyond doubt ; he 
rather passed over the error from inattention to small things, his mind 
being occupied with the main object he had in hand. 

He would sometimes misspel words in his manuscript, and, as if in 
thorough carelessness, permit the error to pass inthe proof. As I scrupu- 
lously made it a rule never to alter a word of his manuscript, if obviously 
wrong, but to desire a revise to be sent to him, pointing out the defect, he 
sometimes explained it by saying, that when he wrote it he had his doubts 
and intended to refer, but had sent the proof back forgetting to do so. 
Once when he was at Glasgow he sent a corrected proof of his own to the 
printer by post, leaving the proper name, “ Erastothenes,” in place of 
“ Eratosthenes.” I ordered the printer to send a second proof to him, and 
wrote him why. He returned the proof unaltered, but the next post after 
my letter, brought me the following too late: 


“ In my half'state of blindness I did not attend to one part of your 
letter before I sent off the sheet. The name is ‘ Eratosthenes’ and not 
<— 

tered it of course, and sent the f to the printer because time 
pressed, but I made a point of never ioing 4 if it was possible to be 
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avoided, however obvious the error, because it was a matter upon which 
he was, I had early perceived, exceedingly sensitive. It was evident 
he disliked that any one should shed ink upon his manuscript or proofs but 
himself. 

The inattention of the poet to collateral things, already noticed, was a 

of his nature, and pervaded his social intercourse. It seemed diffi- 

cult for him to abandon the leading idea of the moment to consider an 
thing subsidiary to the immediate purpose, in which he had become ab- 
sorbed, and whatever he did besides seemed the result of instinct rather 
than reflection. ‘The following very trivial incidents exhibit this pecu- 
liarity. | 

I had promised to be in Upper Seymour Street on a Friday evening. 
After the engagement was made I saw the poet, and mentioned to him 
that Count Santorre de Santa Rosa, who had once been war-minister to 
the King of Piedmont, and was now an exile, would be glad to be intro- 
duced to him at the house of a friend, whom he did not know. That I 
would be there in consequence, and that the Friday fixed for a meeting 
at his own house it would, perhaps, be better to alter to another day. The 
very next morning, I heard from him to this effect, 


* On Friday I have promised to meet the Marquis of Santa Rosa, so on 
that day I shall not have the pleasure of meeting you.” 


I replied— 


“ I shall have the pleasure of enone: you because I bore you the invi- 
tation to meet Count Santa Rosa, at a house where I believe I am to in- 
troduce you to the host.” 


Another instance, trivial in itself, but equally exemplifying the abstrac- 
tion of mind into which Campbell continually full, was on his receiving a 
brace of partridges, sending them both to me for breakfast. Early in 
the morning, a servant came to me with a note, of which the following 
characteristic passage is an extract:— 

“By mistake two small birds have been sent to you instead of one. 
You will call me the shabbiest fellow in the world to ask one small bird 
back, and remind me that to give a thing and take a thing is like the 
devil’s gold ring ;—but I shall acquit myself to be a real gentleman and not 
a devil’s gold ring, on the first arrival of my expected Glenlivet from 
Scotland.” 

This was a double piece of forgetfulness. We met so often at dinner 
and at supper, 2 moment's recollection must have reminded him that I 
never took Glenlivet nor any kind of whiskey. 

Sometimes this mental abstraction rer appear in another form, 
namely, in utter forgetfulness of the effect of something he did upon the 
mind of another in the way of slight, when he never intended any thing 
of the kind, and would have been deeply hurt at such an interpretation 
being put upon his conduct. I remember his inviting a gentleman to 
dinner, saying he had just one vacant place for him on the day fixed. 
Soon afterwards he found he had not a vacant place, and then he wrote 
to annul his previous invitation on the ground of his mistake. 

Count Santa Rosa was, in many respects, a very remarkable man, and 
Campbell contracted a great friendship for him. He was possessed of 
considerable attainments; an acute understanding, and great goodness of 
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isposition. In person he was below the middle height, short-sighted, 
stammered in his speech. He despaired of mastering the English 
tongue, although he spoke it as well as most foreigners. This notion, and 
the small prospect afforded him of a return to his country where he was 
even his enemies, with the pain of a separation from 
his family, which seemed to him to be final, contributed to strengthen his 
resolution of proceeding to Greece, and seeking in the service of that 
country, either the due reward of his services, or an honourable death. 
He was eminently fitted to benefit the cause he had undertaken. He had 
been war-minister to the King of Piedmont ; he had great experience in 
state affairs, and wrote well. On arriving in Greece he soon perceived, 
that from the ill-regulated conduct of the different parties he could be of 
no use but in the field. He purchased an Albanian dress, and hastened 
to meet the enemy in command of a few Greek soldiers, under his country- 
man Major Collegno. Opposing thelanding of Ibrahim Pacha, in the 
dress of a simple Pallikar, Count Santa Rosa fell at Old Navarino. He had 
@ presentiment of his fate, and before the battle was seen to kiss a miniature 
picture of his wife and fling it into the waves. Ibrahim gave permission 
that a search among the slain should be made for his body, but as it could 
not be found it was supposed to have been thrown into the sea. On the 
news of his death an affected sorrow was displayed by the king and court 
of Piedmont, which was, notwithstanding its hollowness, an evidence of 
the estimation which his ungrateful countrymen were conscious he merited. 
Campbell delighted in the count’s society and unaffected manners, finding 
in his varied stores of information a solution of many of the apparent con- 
tradictions in the conduct of the southern liberals in Europe, for which he 
could not before account. He would listen attentively to the Machiavel- 
lisms of the governments in their dealings with each other, and express 
astonishment at the meanness of the conduct of the rulers of states, 
and the shallowness of their diplomatic resources. “ If business between 
man and man,” said the poet, “‘ were to be conducted like that between 
diplomatists, in what a state of scoundrelism would society exist !” 

I went down by night mail to Cheltenham. ‘The poet was ina cottage 
called Alpha Cottage, Suffolk Parade. I found him in excellent spirits, 
and his health better than I had noted it for some time before. He began 
to talk at once of beautiful walks in the vicinity of the town in anticipation 
of their enjoyment. Mrs. Campbell, on the other hand, had prepared me 
for some disappointment in this respect, when I read to her the poet’s 
letter, on the receipt of which I had immediately called in Seymour Street. 
When I had concluded, she said, with her slight Scotch accent, “ Don’t 
believe all that—you will get him out once or twice; he will then be tired 
and go out no more. He does not mind fine prospects if he is to walk some 
distance to get tothem. We were in Scotland at the Duke of Argyle’s, 
and one of the Ladies Campbell was desirous of showing him a very 
fine view a good way up a steep hill. We set out on foot, and my hus- 
band had walked enough for his liking the day before. On we went, 
he grumbling softly to me all the way, to where we saw a very fine view 
indeed. He showed no admiration for it as the ladies expected, but 
whispered me, ‘ What the devil did they bring us up all this way for?” He 
will quickly get tired of walking out at Cheltenham.” 

B t was soon ready after my arrival, From the house there was 
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then a pleasant but partial peep at the Malvern Hills that appeared deep] 
blue in the distance. As air and exercise after a sleepless night pan 
than remaining heavy within doors, mes a walk. Campbell at once 
assented. I agreed to pilot him to Birdlip Hill, an old haunt, from whence 
there is one of the finest ais wo imaginable. We set off accordingly. 
The day was clear and warm for the season. We clambered to the sum- 
mit which overlooked a vast extent of country of every description, culti- 
vated and wild, woodland and waste. 

From a proud elevation the eye glanced over the rich vale of Gloucester, 
over wood, villa, pasture, and stream. The deep blue hills of Malvern 
brought to recollection the south of Europe, from their intensity of colour. 
Some of the hills of Wales were visible in the distant border of the picture. 
The effect of the whole was beautiful, perhaps grand. 

“ Those hills are like the hills of Italy im pictures,” said Campbell, “I 
have never seen any in England so rich ; we seldom see the atmosphere so 
clear ; it makes my heart leap as it did when I was a boy in the Highlands.” 

“ But you have seldom such a climate there,” I remarked, “ you are all 
mist.” 

“ Yes, there is enough of that to make us value the fine days, we have 
the more, our noble mountains are too often like St. Paul’s on a smoky 
day, but our Highland people do not love them the less.” 

“T think Burns made less of the Scotch mountains than might be ex- 
pected ; he scarcely touches upon them in all his beautiful poetry, so pes- 
tering to an Englishman with his local words.” 

“ But he has noticed mine,” said the poet, “in a favourite song—mine 
by the Clyde— 


Yon wild mossy mountains so lofty and wide, 
That nurse in their bosom the youth of the Clyde. 


These are my mountains; to me the most impressive I ever saw.” 

‘“‘ When you can see them for the mist,” I observed, jokingly. 

“ Yes,” said Campbell, “ when the ‘ Scotch’ mists, as you call them in 
England permit a view of them, but that characteristic only endears their 
recollection, just as the mistiness of memory enhances our regard for by- 
gone thifigs—you have not been in Scotland ?” 

I replied in the negative, that I had ever gone south, like his country- 
men, whom people joked with a prejudice against travelling northwards, to 
which the poet replied, “ We will go together some day, and I will show 
you the Clyde and my own mountains.” I replied I should be most 

appy, but that if we were both out of London and so far away together, 
the Magazine might miss its appearance for a month. 

“ True,” said Campbell, “‘ the devil take the Magazine; I should like 
such anexcursion. I would show you all my boyish scenes in Glasgow,— 
then we should visit Edinburgh and Professor Wilson ; but no, we must 
not be away together; I should like to see Mr. Colburn’s consternation 
at our absence!” 

The poet was delighted, and evidently drank in rich draughts of plea- 
sure from the unexpected scene. He remarked how much the diversity 
and irregularity of the scenery contributed to its attraction. Were the 
earth all as smooth asa bowling-green, how vapid would it be in landscape, 
how fatiguing to the vision, the upheaving and disjunction of the hill 
masses and the various eminences, which many use as an argument for the 
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t state of the material world, were in reality contributions to its 
beauty as well as essentials to the law of its formation, which the most un- 
practised eye discovers. Our notion of material, as of all perfection, was 
@ vague imagining, a conventional term for what did not exist, and was 
never designed to do so. Man might improve to certain uses a portion of 

“the earth’s surface, but he could not change for the better the face of 
Nature ; let him level the hills and turn the water-courses, they would 
not be nearer perfection than they are now, nor contribute so well to the 
symmetry, harmony, and well-being of the universe, He then travelled 

in to the Scotch hills, of which he spoke with enthusiasm, but ex- 
pressed his distaste at the climate. ‘Did you ever see Wapping,” he 
said, “on a drizzling wet spring day ? that is just the appearance of 
Glasgow for three parts of the year.” 

But though Campbell did not spare the disadvantages of his country’s 
climate, nor at times the foibles of the Lowlanders, for he would not 
admit that the Highlanders had any defects worth naming ; he would 
never tolerate an attack upon his native land by another, where even a 
jest upon it was unmerited. A couple of papers of the class that it was 
absolutely necessary he should see, were shown to him. Not having, I 
knew, any objection to one, which was a review of “Cowper's Corre- 
spondence,” I sent it to him only because some portion I hardly thought 
up to the mark; the other, entitled “Modern Athens,” came with a 
pressing desire for its imprimatur from Mr. Colburn, and I saw would 
never do. He wrote me that he was indifferent about the first; the 
second, which to a certain extent was personal, drew the reply I had 
anticipated. He wrote,— 

“« Pray reject it, with no ordinary indignation on my part. I am per- 
fectly ready to allow that the paper displays abilities in the writer which 
would render him a valuable contributor, if he chose to write like a gen- 
tleman. I am also persuaded that Mr. Colbourn* was seduced by the 
oe introductory pages of the article, and had not examined the 
whole when he proposed that I should publish it. But I would ask the 
author himself if he would dare to come forward with his own name 
and affix it to such a vituperation of the Scottish capital—suo periculo, 
I venture to say that he would not dare to do so—I even defy him to the 

roof,” 

. To return to Cheltenham—we walked back to the cottage; the poet 
was much pleased with his excursion. We dined, and rarely was 
Campbell more pleasant. He was not a story-teller frequently, but at 
times he related well. 

The hilarity emanating from his own excitement was delightful, in that 
the hearer could not help partaking deeply of its spirit himself. Un- 
fortunately this story-telling was only occasionally witnessed. He threw 
something of the same kind of vivacity into his recital of poetry, not 
indeed productive of mirth, because the subject would not generally admit 
of it, but ofa species of enthusiasm that cheered and elevated those who 
heard him. He \ would sometimes attempt an improvisitore parody upon 
what he had pelonly delivered, but he was not very successful. To be 
vivacious and comic are different things. Vivacity is not necessarily 
comic, and may not even exist in the comic temperament. The first 





* Thus he often spelled the name, 
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cannot be simulated ; comedy may be as it is continually with those thea- 
trical performers whose general cast of mind is at the moment of per- 
formance essentially sombre. There never was a man who had less 
of the comic in his character than Campbell, yet at times he would put 
on all the cheerfulness and vivacious spirits of boyhood. 

To return to Cheltenham—the next morning another country walk 
was unsuccessfully proposed, the poet wishing to go into the town and 
call upon one or two persons with whom he was acquainted. While this 
matter was discussing, a gentleman of a thick-set make called, whom he 
introduced as Dr. Badham. ‘The poet disliked the doctor; and, indeed, 
he had nothing prepossessing about his personal appearance. He had 
married a relative of Campbell’s or an intimate acquaintance, I forget 
which he told me, who was no more, and whom he much deplored. The 
doctor was of that class of persons whom one does not like at first sight, 
one cannot tell why—a “ Dr. Fell” kind of personage. He published a 
translation of the satires of Juvenal, as if those of Dryden, Stapylton, 
and Gifford, were not enough, in fact, already too many, considering the 
filthy lubricity of Roman vice displayed in them, which no affectation of 
seteethip in the mind of any individual now really regardful of morality, 
would select for multiplication in society. There was no accounting for 
tastes, the poet observed one day, while speaking of the translation. The 
doctor inscribed his ‘‘ Juvenal” to Sir Henry Halford, and obtained the 
professorship of medicine at the College of Glasgow subsequently to this 
meeting at Cheltenham, which he held till his decease. The Quarterly 
Review criticised the “ Juvenal” admirably, but not much to the taste of 
Dr. Badham, in return for which, when Gifford was no more, but not till 
then, he had the presumption to censure that scholar’s translation in a 
preface to a second edition in Valpy’s classics, opposing his own medical 
transcendentalism to the labour of an accomplished scholar. 

After the doctor went away, we were walking into the town, and in the 
avenue to the Montpellier Spa, met Lady F , who, at that time, was 
much distinguished in the society of Cheltenham. An invitation to 
dinner followed for the nextday. Campbell would not promise. “Come 
and take a family dinner to-day, then ; we shall expect you.” The poet 
assented, because the next day he wished to keep open for an excursion 
to Malvern, whither I had been trying to tempt him. These minutize 
are mentioned because they exhibit the personal character of the poet ; 
and none more so than another instance of his absence of mind in the 
present case. 

We were on the point of returning to the cottage, having made several 
calls, when Campbell said, 

“ There is one call I must make alone—I must call upon a widow with 
two lovely children ; she has been treated with great unkindness by . 
who was on the point of marrying her. If you will go towards home I 
will quickly follow you—I will not remain long.” 

I went home and waited some time, but no Campbell appeared. I 
took up a book, and whiled away the time until it was necessary to dress 
for dinner. Ithen began to be fidgetty about what had become of him. 
I had looked out of the window at the Malvern hills, thinking of some 
of my family that reposed in dust in the vale beneath—I had looked until I 
was tired, but darkness came on and covered all, increasing with my in- 


creasing wonder, no Campbell appeared. At length the clock struck six, 
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then a half hour more passed away, which was the time of dinner. 

Keeping the appointment was now out of the question. I ordered some- 

thing for m at our quarters, and opening a bottle of sherry, had 
y demolished its contents by the time Campbell returned. 

“ A pretty joke you have played Lady F——,” I observed; “I have 
been waiting for you on thorns for hours.” 

“ We dine there to-morrow, my good friend,” he replied. 

=f beg ag pardon, it was to-day ; did you not engage in the Mont- 

walk / 

“Did I? then I forgot all about how we were situated, nor did I think 
of your waiting ; why did you not go alone ?” 

“ Because of course I waited for you.” 

*‘ The truth is,” answered the poet, ‘‘ that I called on Mrs. , got 
into agreeable chat, and forgot all about it. She had with her a very 
sensible lady, who conversed remarkably well, and they dined early ; 
they pressed me to stay; it was difficult to resist the solicitations of a 
couple of pretty women to remain longer in their company, one of them 
the sweetest creature in the world. I don’t know how to apologise for 
leaving you alone.” 

“Never mind me, think of Lady F-—~, with whom you engaged to 
dine. I have consoled myself with that which wise men say makes glad 
the heart of man,’’ pointing to the sherry. 

The next day was to enact wonders. The morning came, and brought 
no proof of “Theodoric” from town. The poet became restless and 
fidgetty, though a day or two of delay could not really be of any moment; 
he walked up and down the room troubled and uneasy ; nothing recon- 
ciled him to the absence of the proof, and he got so excited at last that 
the same evening he started for town by the mail. The next day the 
proof arrived, having crossed him on the road. He assured me he would 
be back to Cheltenham in a couple of days. I visited Great Malvern, 
came back, and found a letter from him, saying he was indisposed, and felt 
quite unable to return. Thus his self-promised agreeabilities all vanished. 
I put together his papers and a few books, and added them to my own 
luggage. When I left Cheltenham I found he had laid in a store of good 
things sufficient for both of us for some weeks longer, which I could 
7 present to the people of the house. 

hus terminated what Mrs. Campbell called the “ Cheltenham expe- 
dition,” adding, whenever she spoke of it to me, 

“ Did I not tell you how your country walks would end, and the stories 
of pedestrian rambles, roasted fowls, and old sherry ?” 

It was characteristic of that restlessness so often displayed in the 
poetical character. Some image of a better aspect than that which is 
within the grasp of the present, tricks itself out in the guise of the illu- 
sive future, and destroys the worth of all that is within reach. Less de- 
veloped in some than in others of the sons of the muses, it is evident that 
something of the kind generally marks the poetic temperament. At a 
later period there was a tinge of the same hue discoverable in the poet's 
continual changes of residence and alterations of his dinner and break- 
fast hours. It was a feeling like that of sickly childhood, which fancies 
it shall feel better or happier in some new position. 

_To return to “ Theodoric 2” there is much of the author’s character of 
mind in the poem. It commences with an energy and elegance which 
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diminish as the poem proceeds, and soon become exhausted. At start- 
ing, the poet is lavish of the power that his strength will not retain be- 
a certain point; it then nerates, and yet further declines almost 
to inertness. ‘The poet succeeded in his shorter pieces and inimitable 
lyrics, the spirit of which, like that of the war-horse, answers to the 
sound of the lordly hoof, rejoicing in its strength, because the energy 
imarily kindled, concentrated in a shorter task, gets no over-fatigue 
racted exertion. Hence the beauty, strength, and simplicity of 
the lyrics, which seem to image the poet’s peculiar constitutional tem- 
t, equally visible in the commonest things. Still there are fine 
- in “ Theodoric,” which call Campbell's better works forcibly to recol- 
lection, though the inequality of the poem is so great. He avails him- 
self, too, of “ alliteration’s artful aid” more than was his previous custom. 
The opening line, 
Warmth flushed the wonted regions of the storm 
is like himself, though 
Heights browsed by the bounding bouquetin 
is artificial. 

So lucid is Campbell’s poetry, that it is at once comprehended by 
every order of mind. To attain this crowning advantage, he has sacri- 
fied no grace of art, no elegance of style. He has never become 
common-place and vulgar in phrase or verbiage, as too many writers 
have become for that purpose. This is the very keystone of excellence ; 
the secret which links the labours of the poet with every memory. Hence, 
such productions are most quoted by the orator, as illustrations or as 
stirring appeals to the passions of an auditory. The poet whose works 
have to be considered and reconsidered in ‘ilies to extract his meaning, 
who seeks the sublime in obscurity, or, to exhibit a pearl, obliges the 
reader to grope through a bushel of chaff, can neither expect nor merit 
o”: notwithstanding the efforts of admirers, and every extrinsic 
aid from art directed to force that admiration, which, to be honest and 
effective, must be spontaneous. For many long years before his decease, 
Campbell had the pleasure, so flattering to one to whom fame was never 
ungrateful, and few had to boast of that which was more merited or more 
honest in its nature—he had the pleasure of hearing his verses quoted 
oftener than any contemporary writer, in the senate, on public occasions, 
and in the social circle, wherever a patriotic appeal, a xt toner ft truth, 
or a tender sentiment, required illustration. ‘The “ meteor flag of Eng- 
land,” that had “ braved a thousand years the battle and the breeze,” so 
dear to the memory of our all-glorious navy—the ‘“‘ Coming events, that 
cast their shadows before”—or, “ Life’s morning march, when the bosom 
was young,” will continue to hang upon every tongue while the language 
to which they belong shall endure. The poet aimed at being as simple 
and faultless as possible, without impoverishing the stores of a rich 
imagination in their embodyings. He restrains the exuberance of his 
muse only when she becomes diffuse, or, in the prodigality of her wealth, 
is inclined to exceed the limit of the polished and tasteful. He purchases 
brilliancy and variety at the expense of verisimilitude, but only on one 
or two rare occasions, the consequences of too great attention to his main 
object. Much more frequently he tames down his lines, from an anxiety 
for correctness, which deprives them of their sharpness. That author 
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stands unpardonable in the public view, who falls short in his latest 
works, of the excellence, in every point, of that work which preceded it. 
The merciless despotism of the public, like all despotisms, taking every 
thing upon trust, nothing on the footing of merit, considered in relation 
to circumstance, prefers the best production of a writer of mediocrity, to 
a far worthier work if it be the second-best of a writer of first-rate ex- 
cellence. Had ‘“ Theodoric’”’ been a far better poem, unless it outshone 
the “ Pleasures of Hope” and “ Gertrude,” it would not have succeeded 
better. 

There is a simile in “ Theodoric,” the origin of which I well remember. 
We were sitting at coffee, when two volumes of “ Las Casas’ Account of 
Buonaparte” were brought in. Campbell opened one of them in a careless 
way, and hit upon the passage in which the emperor, speaking of Cor- 
sica, said, ‘‘ That if he were taken blindfold to Corsica, he should know 
where he was by the smell of the earth, which haunted him from his 
youthful recollections.” This passage struck the poet very forcibly. He 
recurred to it again and again. When “ Theodoric” was completed, I 
found he had introduced the thought in the lines— 


Where, by the very smell of dairy farms 
And fragrance from the mountain herbage blown, 
Biindfold his native hills he could have known. 


The thought is not mended, nor does the note attached to the text give 
Napoleon's expression, which is to be found in volume ii., p. 343, of Las 
Casas—‘* He,” Buonaparte, “ thought that the very smell of the earth 
would enable Aim to distinguish his native land, even were he conducted 
blindfolded to her shores.” 

The poet had a sincere love for his country, as may be judged from his 
unrivalled lyrics, and he felt this affection strongly when he wrote “ Theo- 
doric.” He was particularly partial to the navy, and fond of hearing 
about the exploits of seamen. Several years I had spent in the height of 
the war in a lacality where its bustle and energetic actors surrounded me, 
and I knew many brave men, and was acquainted with many of their ex- 
ploits never blazoned in official records. The poet was fond of such re- 
citals, and would listen with eagerness to the most trivial, sometimes ori- 
ginating the subject of conversation purposely. He had been to see the 
launch of a line-of-battle ship somewhere down the river, only two or three 
years before he left London for Boulogne. He told me the circumstance, 
and told it with delight, though at the moment when his bodily frame 
was evidently yielding to Time’s pressure. “ As the vessel went off the 
stocks,” he said, ‘I felt myself in a state of mental transport.” His pa- 
triotic feelings are renewed in the lines of ‘ Theodoric.” 


A glad enthusiast now explored the land, 

Where nature, freedom, art, smile hand in hand ; 
Her women fair; her men robust for toil ; 

Her vigorous souls high cultured as her soil ; 

Her towns where civic independence flings 

The gauntlet down to senates, courts, and kings ; 
Her works of art resembling magic’s powers, 

Her mighty fleets, and learning’s beauteous bowers. 


_ That Campbell was alive to every phase of public opinion regarding 
his works, there is not the smallest doubt, at the same time that he was 
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aware of the lasting character of that popularity which he had already 
secured. His existing literary reputation, therefore, consoled him under 
the severity of ill or well-founded criticism upon his later and feebler 
roductions. He had the reflection ever recurring that in this sense his 
F rtune was made. The stability of his reputation could not be shaken. 
he had achieved little, that little was transcendant. He did not 
suffer his gratification to be visible to the world, for it would have 
wounded his self-respect ; yet he did not the less enjoy his reputation in 
silence nor credit its solidity the less. Accidental circumstances alone 
unmasked the real aspect of this feeling. Being alone one day we 
were conversing about the ambition of some men for renown. I remarked 
that it was as much a vanity as any other passion philosophically consi- 
dered—what was a great name “to him that died yesterday!” Falstaff’s 
trim reckoning and no more. Campbell observed, “this may be true, 
but you would like such a renown as Napoleon’s, for example.” 

‘The infirmity of noble minds,” I replied, ‘would not move me to 
exchange my obscurity for a tombstone. I would not give life for un- 
conscious reputation.” 

“T would die to-morrow,” said Campbell, “for such renown as that of 


Napoleon.” 








THE MALARIA. 
BY CYRUS REDDING, ESQ. 


Detictous death, when messengers so sweet 
Herald thy coming—when the rose’s breath 
Wafts new delight, and night’s calm glories greet 

In this bright clime thy path! Delicious death, 
Coming with stealth mysterious, like a thought 

Of joy that kills with very height of bliss 
Upon a bed of odours, making nought 

Of the bright dream we weave too much amiss ! 
Thus, stealing in a garb of loveliness 

On the repose that weaves in hollow trust 

‘The chaplet for the dead, as if to bless ' 

With all delight the change from flesh to dust 
Elsewhere so dreaded—thus of sweetness full 
Comes gentle death—the soft—the beautiful !* 





a 
J 


* “Tinfluence maligne ne se fait sentir par aucun signe exterieure. Vous re- 
spirez un air qui semble pur, et qui est tres agréeable; la terre est riante et fertile ; 
une fraicheur delicieuse vous repara le soir des chaleurs brulantes du jour ;—ct 
tout cela—c’est la mort !”— Corinne, 
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SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT, MINISTRY, AND TIMES OF 
GEORGE IV. 


WITH ANECDOTES OF REIGNING DYNASTIES, ARISTOCRACIES, AND PUBLIC 
MEN, INCLUDING RUSSIAN CZARS, AUSTRIAN EMPERORS, FRENCH 
KINGS, ROYAL DUKES, SECRET SERVICES, &c. &c. 


By AN OLD D1tPLoMmarTIST. 


Cuap. III. 
London, March 22, 1816. 

THERE is a rumour in circulation of much import. It is this—that 
Lady ——, yclept the eternal flame (though she may prove a 
frost), has te her eyes towards the Magdalen, there to atone for 
her past offences. As a step towards this desirable object, some of her 
cheap bought jewels were lately put up for auction. Some ladies found 
fault with the high price bid for some of the articles. 

** No doubt,” said Madame C , “there is not one among you but 
would like to purchase them at the seller’s prime cost.” 

Shrewd, very shrewd! and ten to one no less true ! 

In none of the papers laid before parliament is there any account of the 
diplomatic presents made to Lord Castlereagh, If the generosity of 
foreign courts in any degree approaches our own, his lordship must Risie 
realised a pretty penny on the continent. 

The amount of the home secret service money is 10,000/. ; there 
appears to have been a ready demand and prompt payment in this quarter. 
There was not a penny of it undisposed of on the Sth of January. A 
gratuity of 520. 1s, 6d. to Edward Michael Ward, Esq., for having 
brought from Vienna the general treaty of congress, is one of the items of 
the civil list accounts. Among the items too of the civil list accounts are 
sums of 30931. 4s. Gd. for equipage to the Hon. C. Bagot, our minister to 
America, and of 40117. 4s. 3d. to the Hon. Frederick Lambe, our minister 
to the court of Bavaria. 

The ministers from France, Austria, Bavaria, Holland, Brussels, Russia, 
and Portugal, were the parties who were presented with snuff-boxes, 
which cost the nation 15,3100. 11s. The Dutch court thus appears to have 
received a double share. 

The funds continue to decline, although the loan is not expected to 
exceed five or six millions, and even this amount might be greatly re- 
duced by a prudent economy and just retrenchment. The Opposition 
papers are loud in their outcries against ministers for having arranged so 
expensive an establishment for keeping Buonaparte at St. Helena. They 
say, “* Why is a quarter of a million of money to be expended for the 
safe keeping of one solitary prieoner ?” 

The Queen's Drawing-room.—The public were much disappointed 
yesterday in not seeing the intended spouse for the P. C. Indisposition 
was assigned as the cause, but the fact is H. R. H. the P. R. wishes her 
to accompany him when he himself goes, being apprehensive of a brutal 
reception from John Bull. Notwithstanding the announcement of the 
distinguished foreigner the court was very thinly attended, although the 
town is full of fashionables. 

News from the Pavilion—A gentleman who saw the Earl of Arran 
morning, says, that the P. was enabled to take exercise in the 
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stables at B. yesterday for two hours on horseback, and that he expressed 
his determination to come to C. House on Thursday next. My informant 
adds, that his highness is considerably thinner. the effect of the disorder 
—the gout; it was confined for some time about the ancles, but when 
the prince relaxed in his regimen it flew to the knees—the inflammation 
and pain were very great. His only beverage now is punch, except a 
lass of brandy in the morning when he arises, without which, he says, 
he should die. Sir Henry Halford told Lord G. that they (the physicians) 
were under the most fearful apprehensions that his highness will not 
again have the use of his limbs; that they are so much reduced as to 
render them incapable of supporting the body. The other day, before 
the P. Ch. was admitted to an interview, he put on six pairs of stockings. 

The following placard appeared yesterday in diferent parts of the 
town :— 

“Our noble chancellor of the exchequer must be at his wits’ end for the 
substitution of a tax in lieu of the late one on property. It may afford 
him some relief by directing his attention to the various sinecures, and to 
those persons who hold more situations under the crown than one!!! 


(Signed) ‘* Tom THorNE.” 


Three very considerable houses stopped payment yesterday in the city ; 

they were general merchants, one of them a great wine and spirit im- 
orter. 

, No change will take place in the administration unless petitions pour in 

from every quarter praying the P. R. to dismiss his present ministers. 

It is said that the R. will not have nerve enough to resist should that be 

the case. 

L has undertaken, at the express desire of the Regent, to investi- 
gate the expenditure of the royal household preparatory to adopting a 
system of retrenchment. By-the-by, the new chancellor is not a little 
alarmed at the appearance of things; the political weathercock points at 
ame ! if so, what has Mr. L been doing ? Desert your party, 
oh fie! 

Four o'clock, p.m.—The town continues in a bustle quite unusual! 
The streets are crowded with all ranks and descriptions; one would really 
suppose that the emperors and kings were returning. John Bull has cer- 
tainly some object which at present is quite unfathomable. Certainly the 
report cannot be true that the town will be illuminated to-night. 

A gentleman who saw Lord Grenville this morning says, “ When he 
left his lordship he was greatly agitated.” ; 

Five o’clock.—Nothing new. 

The 14th is the last letter received from you. I wrote on Tuesda 
last, also yesterday. I have dated my letter number five, but I believe it 
ought to have been six. 








London, March 26th, 1816. 


The Prince R. still continues in a very debilitated state, he rode on 
horseback again on Saturday. An eye-witness gives the following account 
of his ascent :— 

“ An inclined plane was constructed, rising to the height of two feet 
and a half, at the upper end of which was a platform. His R. H. was 
placed in a chair on rollers, and so moved up the ascent and placed on 
the platform, which was then raised by screws, high enough to pass the 
horse under, and finally his R. H, was let down gently into the saddle.” 


Mie 
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Sir Henry Halford says “his stamina is still good, but that nothing 
can restore the muscular powers in the legs but a rigid attention to diet 
and regimen for many months.” 

Ministers, I hear, are secretly assisting the insurgents in South America, 
4000 stand of arms and other military stores were sent from Jamaica in 
January last. 

Consternation pervades every commercial body: three houses stopped 
on Friday last ; among them the firm of S—— and B , Oporto mer- 
chants. S was lately connected with I of the Adelphi, in the 
wine trade; he took out of the concern 200,000/., and has lost the whole 
in his speculations with B——. 

Pprtibenarys=Tn the Committee of Ways and Means last night 
the chancellor of the exchequer proposed his financial expedient in lieu 
of the property-tax. It is, that the war customs and excise duties be 
continued, except so much of the latter as will expire with the malt tax ; 
the customs he averaged at 2,850,000/., which are to be voted for five 
years, and to be paid into the consolidated fund to meet the interest of 
the loan, to which he must resort. The excise duties are to remain 
for general application to the exigencies of the state. The chancellor of 
the exchequer distinctly stated to the House, that no reduction, in point 
of amount, would take place in the general estimates, except such as 
would have arisen had the property-tax been continued : this drew forth 
the animadversion of Mr. Ponsonby, who warmly contended that it was 
a mere alteration of form to proceed on the same plan, as if the property- 
tax had been carried. Mr. Tierney maintained, that the chancellor of 
the exchequer ought to meet the existing dangers in the face of the 
country, and refer the whole to a select. committee; he ridiculed the 
idea, that the customs could, in defiance of the system of smuggling which 
must continue, be operative for five years, to the extent which the right 
honourable gentleman supposed. The proposition of the chancellor of the 
exchequer was then carried without a division. On the question of referring 
the navy estimates to the committee of supply, Mr. Tierney drew a com- 
parison between the civil part of the estimates of 1814 and those of the 
present year, and showed that the latter exceeded the former by at least 
20,000/, Mr. Croker opposed the statement of Mr. Tierney. ‘The latter 

ntleman rose to answer Mr. Croker, when he was assailed by cries of 
“ spoke! spoke !” he, in consequence, sat down. Mr. Freemantle imme- 
diately rose, and moved the question of adjournment. Mr. Tierney took 
advantage of the new question, and argued in support of his original 
statement. After a reply from Mr. Croker, the original question, “ That 
the estimates should be referred to the Committee of Ways and Means,” 
was carried ; but on the suggestion of Lord Castlereagh, the committee 
was postponed till Wednesday. 

On Sunday night, yesterday, and again to-day, a meeting of the 
cabinet ministers took place at Fife House, where ier continued in deli- 
beration a considerable time. The discussion, it is whispered, related to 
the peculiar situation in which this country stands as to its continental 
policy, e¢ cetera ! 

“ What a rancorous feeling there is about the Duchess of Y—— 
against England and ishmen,” said a military man, a courtier too, 
TPraminy This, I am told, is in unison with that of the whole nation 
(Prussia): is this true ? 
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You will excuse my letters being at times almost unintelligible, but 
really at this time of the year | find it difficult to devote the necessary 
time to any other pursuit than the one I am usually engaged in; you 
will, therefore, allow as much latitude as possible ; at the same time, you 
may rely ou " exertions. 

Certainly! I will endeavour to procure one of O——’s packets, if it is 
com o-morrow, if I can learn any thing, you may expect to hear 


m me — 
Five o’clock.—Nothing new ; letters delivered. 


Cuap. IV. 
London, March 28th, 1816. 
Aude aliquid brevibus gyaris aut carcere dignum, 
Si vis esse aliquis ; probitas laudatur et alget.—JUVENAL. 

Tus was a lamentable truth in and before the time of Juvenal, and is, 
unfortunately, no less unquestionable at present. I will not say that men 
are worse in this age than they were at any other period ; I verily believe 
that human nature has undergone little or no alteration in the sum of 
virtues and vices which were at first allotted to mankind. Every age, 
every country, has produced its villains. Rome had its traitors; have we 
not one in each of those base politicians who privately fight under false 
colours, and wrapt in the cloak of godlike patriotism, impose on the mul- 
titude, alienate the hearts of their countrymen from every good purpose, 
and are, by the credulous and fascinated part of the nation, hailed with 
that awe which virtue alone should inspire? Hey day ! what a train of 
moralising am I got into ! 

“Opportunity makes the thief;” that proverb is my plea, as I have to 
speak of a man who to a tittle verifies the truth of the Roman satirist’s 
observation, a man who “can smile, and smile, and be a villain,” a man 
(if so noble an appellation is due to so vile a thing) whose jarring soul 
never felt the unison of harmony! a sower of division, a bird of prey, 
who thrives best in the midst of slaughter, a wretch who has kindled 
between England and France a flame which may perhaps consume his 
own unfortunate country! In short, I need not name the individual, 
in future ages it may go for synonymous with every thing that is horrible 
and wicked. But I have been too prolix; my next will better explain the 
object I have in view. 

You ask me, “ Are ministers to go out ?”’ Affairs stand thus :—The 
queen has come to town expressly to head a party; she, came yesterday 
afternoon, and the Regent the same night. This evening there will be a 
meeting at Buckingham House. Her Majesty has openly expressed her 
determination to remove the Marchioness of -—~ ; she, the queen, is 
supported by the Lord Chancellor Eldon, Earl of Liverpool, Duke of Mont- 
rose, and the whole of the saints (the Addingtons, &c.) ; they detest 
Castlereagh, and will join any junéa to turn him out. The latter laughs 
at these threats as long as he is backed by the marchioness, who 7 
she will make the prince inaccessible to them all. At the Pavilion she 
actually performed her promise. The Regent is certainly entirely con- 
trolled by her; that is, he is actually terrified into any measure she 
thinks proper to propose. Finding her power upon the decline, she 
got the better of his weak intellects a short time since, and now impe- 
riously sways the sceptre! The most powerful advocates for Castlereagh 
March.—vou. LXX1X. No. CCCXY. Z 
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are the Gowers (Staffords); they are a host—of course the Baths, Salis- 
— Wellesleys, Finches (Winchelsea), and, indeed, all the old court are 
of the Queen's party. So it appears that Castlereagh is mustering all the 
strength he can to turn Li 1 out, also Eldon, and vice versa. Both 
ies are tampering with the Grenvilles and Wellesleys ; the end will 
that one or other of the ins must bite the bridle. 

There is also said to be a secret confederacy at present unfathomable. 
A gentleman, who has a very singular talent in discovering the most 
hidden secrets, thus ex ‘himself yesterday :— 

“ Lord Castlereagh has many enemies, who are all united to ruin him; 
he places too much dependance upon the ascendency he has over the 
prince regent ; H. R. H. begins to listen to the complaints.” 

The premier totters! Thus stand things, while =~ L——., the in- 
tended chaneellor, shakes with apprehension. Camelford House being: let 
for the accommodation of the P. and her husband looks amazingly 
like a job. It is one of the worst constructed mansions in the United 
Kingdom ; there is not a room in it, and the situation far from de- 
sirable, being in Oxford-street, near Park-lane, overlooked on the 

incipal side by a long range of tenements inhabited by poor people. 
But “it’s an ill wind that blows nobody good ;” Lord Grenville gets rid 
of it for seven years at the rent of a fammished house. The prince has 
appointed his cook (Watier) to be the architect of the improve- 
ments! ! 

The ceremonial of the marriage will be solemnised at Carlton House 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, on the 16th of April. The Duke of 
Keat has lent the royal pair Castlebar, his villa near Ealing, for three 





‘ieee of Rhetoric.—Lord Castlereagh being dubbed by his scribes 
the most splendid orator of the age, the rising generation naturally regard 
him as a model of eloquence, and nightly crowd the gallery of the House 
of Commons for instruction. All the beautiful flights of fancy in which 
his lordship occasionally indulges, all the flowers with which he embel- 
lishes his speeches are, of course, eagerly sought and carefully collected 
by the youthful aspirant to oratorical fame ; he hears him in high and 
lofty strain sing the praises of himself and the other sovereigns of 
Europe, till descending from this awful height, he with just and deli- 
cate irony rebukes the “ignorant impatience” of the people for relief 
from taxation. In one figure of his speech, particularly, he rises above 
himself, and “snatching a grace beyond the reach of art,” he exhibits 
the “fundamental feature’—a phrase, which by its frequent repetition, 
his lordship feels can never tire. It is, however, the fate of merit to in- 
duce envy, and accordingly we find that the originality of this delicate 
idea is diepated by some persons, who cite the following anecdote in 
support of their position :— ) 

About the time when the present fashion first came up, a fat, pursy lady, 
with her shoulders pinioned back, took her station in the pit of the Opera 
House. The attention of Lord W—tm—land, who sat at a short distance 
behind, was strongly attracted by the strange appearance of her back, 
and after viewing it attentively for some time, he took out his opera-glass 
for a more accurate survey. Unable to satisfy his doubts, he applied toa 
companion, who informed him that the object of attention was the back of 


« And pray, sir,” said his lordship, ‘is she upon her heels or her head ?” 
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But the people of England turning their backs upon themselves, a 
ease so solemnly deprecated by Lord Castlereagh, is a perfectly new 
idea, and has no relation to the above anecdote. 

Friday Noon.—Public credit continues to sink ; many great houses 
in the city are, it is said, going. What think you of Sir T: sS—, 
the banker, who moved for the committal of Burdett to the Tower, 
being done up? He had the Newport and Abergavenny banks! Still 
no money received from Ireland. ‘The stewards of the different domains 
have acquainted their lords resident here, that if they wish to e 
any thing but the soil, they must come over and live there !* You can 
form no conception of the situation of the mother country. For my 

I think the game will soon be up!! 

But however severe the sufferings of the people, happen what will, the 
present ministers flatter themselves they will never break as they can bend 
to any thing! Mr. Vansittart complained, at the opening of the session, 
that he had never spent a more unpleasant summer than the last ; what 
does he think of his present spring? A morning paper, {mentioning the 
case of a woman who was delivered of three children, observes, and what 
adds to the singularity of the case, they were all illegitimate. At an 
auction at Norwich, a few days since, seventeen horses were sold for 202. 
Lord Burghersh for Lyme Regis, his two brothers for West Cowes, and 
about twenty others, have vacated their seats to make room for those 
who can attend their duty. In my next you shall hear more about 
O—-— and K I have been disappointed to-day. 

Parliamentary.—In the House of Commons last night, Mr. Western’s 
resolution upon the subject of the agricultural distress and the remedies 
which it may be prudent to adopt, was submitted to a committee. After 
some discussion the debate was adjourned to Tuesday next. The chan- 
cellor of the exchequer abstained from giving any opinion upon the 
subject, reserving himself until he shall have heard the sentiments of the 
country gentlemen. 

The Prince Regent gave lon gaudiences yesterday to the Lord Chancellor, 
Earl of Liverpool, and Lord Castlereagh. At six his R. H. went to dine 
with the Queen and the Princesses, attended by Sir B. Bloomfield. 
Private report states, that his royal highnessis outrageous at being brought 
to town. At the Pavilion he could more conveniently see his friends 
than atC. H. What think you of the bettings at the Cocoa-Tree ? 
Lord Y has betted Major Staples sixty pounds to five, that Louis 
is on the throne of France on the 30th of May ; he has multiplied this 
ad infinitum, that is, with any one disposed to bet thus—with Major 
Staples alone it stands six times. Sir Charles Bunbury has offered to 
stake 100/. that the king is in Paris on the 30th of December. You 
may form an idea of the politics of the great house from this. Adieu. 


London, April Ist, 1816. 


The reason why the Regent is outrageous at being brought to town is 
the situation of the unhappy culprits under sentence of death in New- 
gate. He soundly rated the recorder. ‘‘ My God! your R. H. cannot 














* There seems to have been true prophetic wisdom in the advice here tendered 
to the absentees, as the present crisis, resulting from centuries of misrule and the 
oe of Ireland’s resources, by landlords and companies, unhappily testifies. 
—L£d, 
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be serious. Is there not a statute law against making the report out of 
the county of Middlesex ?” I have heard of a country, either in Asia 
or Africa, where the king thinks it an honour to hang his subjects with 
his own hands, and holds the office so inseparable from his crown that 
whoever infringed it would be punished as a traitor. When the holy 
fathers called Attila, Saladin, and so many princes the executioners of 
divine justice, they spoke of them with the greatest respect. 

The medical report respecting the state of the Regent's health continues 
unfavourable ; the muscular powers are gone! still the stamina remains 

During the last paroxysm of the gout, his knees were swelled to 
at degree that they measured thirty-five inches in circumference. 

“ How is the Regent ?” said Y—— to the Marquis of Headford, on 
Thursday last. 

“ Much better.” 

“ How is he in temper ?” 

“ T cannot say much for that.” 

It is a fact that Y. is owt there. He voted against the Corn Bill, which 
gave great offence, and this his lordship did in spite of the entreaties of 
his mamma and papa! Since that he refused to support the income- 
tax. Speaking of the noble lord the other day at dinner, his R. H. said 
(when one of the visitants mentioned Y ’s having picked up 500/. at 
the hall lately opened at the corner of Bennett-street, St. James’s), 

‘Oh, that’s hke him.” 

The play this season has been confined to the Cocoa-Tree. Y. is 
said to have won 30,000/.; the principal dupe has been F——, a 
young man many come of age. Amid all unfavourable appearances in 
the privileged school for libertinism, it is still called the centre of ele- 
gance, the nursery of delicate pleasures, and the tomb of melancholy— 
three egregious nuisances, I assure you. 

Keep your eye upon a Captain H—-—; he left London about a 
fortnight ago for Paris by way of Calais, taking with him 100 pamphlets 
of K ’s in French. He has other commissions, probably communi- 
«ations for the Orleans faction. He is about fifty-four; he married a 
daughter of the celebrated wit, Lady B T——, well known in 
the vld court. The captain wasonce a stage-struck hero of the Blenheim 
theatricals, and he cut a conspicuous figure. There is an anecdote re- 
lated of him and his wife. Throwing himself into an appropriate atti- 
tude, at a dilettante meeting, he exclaimed, 

“Tf I love thee nor, Chaos is come again.” 

‘Chaos, chaos !” exclaimed Lady J , “ who was he ?” 

Not a line have I picked up since I wrote respecting Jamaica—every 
thing is kept quiet. I believe 1 mentioned the receipt of your commu- 
nication of the 25th. 

Tuesday, April 2nd.—The whole of the convicts under sentence of 
death have been respited. More failures among commercial men! A 
gloom pervades every feature. High and low life equally affected! A 
crisis is approaching !!! - 

A cn is said to have taken place between the contending in- 
terests of the ins to keep out the outs! The queen’s party mean only 
to prevent Castlereagh assuming the premiership—as long as they can 
maintain the influence no division will take place ; upon all questions 
wherein the Opposition are likely to make way, they will join heart and 





























hand ! Canning’s return is still uncertain. The ministers have tendered him 
the late Marquis of Buckingham’s situation, &c. He has replied to these 
offers. In a letter to a friend he says, “That he waits for an answer to 
certain propositions ; if they are not satisfactory, he shall make a tour.” 


London, April 2nd, 1816. 


Noon.—The post has just brought your letters of the 28th and 30th. 
I will try what can be done in the quarter you recommend. I have a 
personal acquaintance with the Duke of Kent ; I have had, some years 
since, interviews with him of three hours in length, particularly at the period 
of his return from Gibraltar. 

Our government have just sent off, with great privacy, 10,000 stand of 
arms for the use of the insurgents in Spanish America. I have seen Dr. 
Black, the friend of the captain who carried, out Miranda, who is em- 
ployed to conduct the operations; he also tells me that 4000 Spaniards 
collected from the mother country left Jamaica in the month of February 
to join the insurgents. A very extraordinary trial is about to come into 
court relating to a large consignment of Or-moulu from Paris, addressed 
to the P. R., which coming of course duty free was a great object in 
favour of the mercantile house for which the goods were intended. As 
the P. could not be expected to lend his name for nothing, he was allowed 
to take out of the twelve packages whatever proportion H. R. H. 
chose!!! Need it be wondered at that this “wheel within a wheel’ 
should have too many spokes—-such was the case! The bills of parcels 
not agreeing with the invoice, the citizens demurred. The Parisian 
factor finding recovery hopeless, as a dernier ressort, commences an 
action. Counsel are retained, and probably Westminster Hall will 
witness a novel procedure, unless H. R. H. pays the whole of the bill. 


John Bull is not aware that since the opening of the sessions of Par- 


liament a great portion of the offices attached to the newly-built streets 
in the vicinity of Grosvenor-place, between Hyde Park Corner and the 
King’s-road, have been filled with military, and that the accommodation 
is provided for four months to come. P 

Some further papers relating to the Excise prosecutions have been laid 
before the House of Commons. They are deeply interesting, as demon- 
strative of the manner in which the Lords of the Treasury have exercised 
a discretionary power in staying prosecutions or remitting fines, vested in 
them by a late Act of Parliament. 

The return of the P. R. to the Pavilion will certainly take place im- 
mediately after the prorogation of Parliament, which will be early! 
Orders have also been given to expedite the cleaning of the apartments, 
in case of an emergency. 

The Marquis of Anglesea has been decorated with the Order of the 
Grand Cross of the Guelphs. The Prince gives a dinner to-day to the 
Marquis and the Earl of Barrymore. I shall see the latter to-morrow, 
when I probably may pick up something. 

Admiral Malcolm is appointed to succeed Sir G. Cockburn ; he hoists 
his flag to-morrow on board the Newcastle, of fifty guns, and will sail in 
ten days. ll the allied powers, except Russia, intend sending out com- 
missioners. Why this? Report says that a reduction is to take place 
immediately in the establishment at St. Helena. 
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London, the 3rd of April, 1816. 


Every body here knows that the ministers had not the support of one 
morning upon the question of the Income-tax. That it was a 
Carlton House question, is incontrovertibly proved to those who are on 
terms of intimacy with the Prince: Lord B——, for instance, who has 
passed more hours téte-a-téte with H. R. H. than any other person, 
assured me of the same being an absolute fact. 

The contending interests of the Court are greatly agitated in con- 

ce of the state of the Regent’s health; it may be considered in so 
doubtful a state, as to fill them with the most profound melancholy ; the 
all admit that the late attack may be considered as a break up! Sitiil, 
in despite of entreaties, he continues his usual libetions—viz. punch, or, 
as H. R. Highness calls it, skull-cap, made with champagne instead of 
water! What augments the affliction, is the decided spirit evinced by 
England's future Queen, against the politics of both Buckingham and 
Carlton Houses. ‘ Never mind trifles,” said Lady De C——, the other 
day, to a tradesman, who had been regularly appointed to the office of 
urveyor to the Princess, and paid a considerable sum in fees to the Board 
of Green Cloth, at St. James’s, but had been disappointed by the P. Re- 
gent’s cook, who is not only major domo, but surveyor of the apartments 
at Camelford House ; “ never mind,” rejoined Her Ladyship (who was 
gouvernante to H. R. H.), “depend upon what I now say: when the 
Princess becomes independent of her father, she will turn every one out 
of the house, and prefer her own people !” 

The ministers certainly are in an awkward situation—they have nothing 
to divert their chagrin. So ruinous are appearances, that they would 
gladly resign could they retire with decency ; the last shock has hurt the 
pride and ambition of Castlereagh more than any one has any idea of. 
The Opposition declare (whether true or false) that they would not accept 
the seals of office in the present state of the country. Certainly, the Pittdte 
system now appears in all its ramifications. The sagacious reflections of 
my Lord Grenville are worthy of observation. He actually intends to 
quit the country, at the close of the session, to reside, as he says, for the 
remainder of his days, on the Continent, screened from the perils of the 
times, instead of re-embarking upon a sea, the shoals of which he is so 
well acquainted with. 

You have on your coast (at Calais) a person of the name of C——, 
a few years since a Treasury clerk. This bold defaulter said, that the 
84,000/. he was minus was too insignificant a trifle for him to search 
his accounts to justify; that, if the defect had been half a million, 
he would then, and then only, think it worth his while to rectify the 
mistake ; dead men tell no tales, and the principal evidence was no more. 
These horrid deeds, in the Court language, are called “useful crimes,” 
and, from their utility, are looked upon as nothing more than the effect 
of a wise precaution and a “ pardonable act of self-defence!” Such foul 
offences would, by a jury of courtiers, be returned se defendendo ; so 
true is Dryden’s remark, that 





Virtue must be thrown off, ’tis a coarse garment, 
Too heavy for the sunshine of a Court. 


And, to use the same poet’s language, no one knows better than 
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C—— that pernicious art of “ gilding a face with smiles, and leading a 
man to ruin. 

As an additional proof that ministers dread some convulsion, they have 
shut the gates leading into the King’s Mews every evening, as early as six 
o'clock. Ever since the meeting of parliament some precautionary mea- 
sure has been in agitation daily. 

I saw the gentleman belonging to the Transport Board yesterday, who 
gave me the information forwarded a short time since relative to the state 
of Jamaica. He said “ ministers kept the affair quiet.” I read an ex- 
tract of a letter just received by the same person, it contained the following 
paragraph: “ What government may do with the Register Bill, I know 
not ; but I hope and trust it will not pass—if it should, this country will 
be in a similar situation to St. Domingo. The slaves are 280 to one Eu- 
ro They will rise some night and cut all our throats, when we are 
asleep.” I alluded to an expected convulsion in my last—the circum- 
stances are as follows: ‘“ The negroes of three estates went up in a peace- 
able manner to their masters, and asked, ‘ If the government of England 
had not made them free, and whether the House of Assembly was not 
then sitting to oppose it; and at the same time demanded wages.” 

Parliamentary.—The Marquis of Buckingham last night introduced 
his motion in the House of Lords, for an inquiry into the state of Ireland. 
The Earl of Liverpool objected to the motion ; but admitted that if some 
of the evils of Ireland were distinetly submitted for inquiry in a practical 
shape, a beneficial result might possibly arise. On the subject of Catholic 
Emancipation, the noble earl distinctly stated, that in his opinion it 
was one quite unconnected with the real grievances of the people ; it was 
one, however, entitled to dispassionate consideration, and he was one of 
those who would frankly admit that if the principle of the question were 
conceded by parliament, the arrangement of its details, either in the shape 
of securities or otherwise, would be matter of quite minor and unimportant 
consideration. 

A further instance of economy was announced by the chancellor of the 
exchequer in the House of Commons last night, namely, the discontinu- 
ance of the officers’ mess at St. James’s, which has been supported at the 
public expense. 

A new proof of the extravagance of ministers transpired in the House of 
Commons last night. It appears that Mr. H——, the assistant-secre- 
tary to the Treasury, has received, in addition to his increased salary of 
35001. a year, a gratuity of 50002. 

One of. the morning papers states, “ We are assured, that notwith- 
standing the flattering accounts given in the papers of the convalescence 
of H. H. the P. R.—that no expectation was entertained yesterday of 
his being able to attend the drawing-room at the queen’s palace to- 
morrow.” 

American papers to the 26th of February have arrived, “the Speaker 
Clay, in the House of Representatives, declared it to be his belief, that 
the present peace with England could not and would not be of long con- 
tinuance ! ! !” 

Captain Nicholls, from the Havannah, who left there on the 4th of Fe- 
bruary, brought an account to New York, that there had been an insur- 
rection amongst the blacks at Nassau, New Providence, and that at first 
the negroes got possession of the fort, but were ultimately subdued. 
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Income-tax.—Mr. Vansittart was so confident of carrying this mea- 
sure by the “ book of numbers,” that he would listen to no advice. To 


one friend he observed, 
“ Nos numeri sumus.” 
“ Ay,” said his friend, “ and you may finish the line, 
“ Et fruges consumere nati.” 
Your letter of the 17th is not yet come tohand! How is this? 


London, the 5th of April, 1816. 


Daily conferences are held in the Cabinet upon the subject of conti- 
nental affairs ; and I calculated upon being enabled to communicate some: 
information possessing interest in this letter. I have been disappointed ! 
However, I do not despair. 

“‘ The Scots’ appeal to the House of Lords, which involves the internal 
economy of a female boarding-house, has excited considerable curio- 
sity. ‘The Lord Chancellor has directed counsel to send their argu- 
ments in writing to his lordship, who will then deliberate on them, and 

ive his decision also in writing.” Vide Morning Chronicle, April 4. 

What think you of our morality now, Master Brook? “TI could a 
tale unfold.” Talk of General Pillet’s book! ! ! 

Real Patriotism.—John Bull will be extremely glad to learn, not- 
withstanding the rejection of the income-tax, that Lord Lascelles, M.P. 
for Yorkshire, Mr. Holme Sumner, M.P. for Surrey, and Mr. Ellison for 
Leicester, are so convinced of its propriety and popularity, that they are 
resolved to pay their ore and to maintain as far as in them lies, 
the large public expenditure of the country. When Lord Liverpool was 
applied to upon the subject, he frankly declared, “ that nothing could be 
more patriotic than the intention of these gentlemen—but as he was 
minister, he thought himself obliged to submit to the decision of the 
House, and that in regard to his salary, his allowance for plate, cabinet 
dinners, douceurs, perquisites, and patronage, would not exceed forty or 
fifty thousand a year at the utmost. No one could tell what he had to 
go through.”—Copy of a placard ! 

Agriculture.—An agricultural report was made yesterday at Sir 
Joseph Bankes’ conversazione. Agreeably to the request of the minis- 
ters, the baronet had convened a meeting at his house. The informa- 
tion derived from this source is of a nature truly alarming. ‘ We have 
not wheat sufficient in the United Kingdom to supply the markets be- 
yond the Autumn ; and that, as nwmberless farms are now lying waste, 2 

——- must inevitably take place, unless corn be immediately im- 
jg the House of Commons, last night, an interest- 
ing and animated discussion took place, in consequence of a complaint 
made by Lord Milton, that he had been stopped by a life-guardsman, 
while driving through Pall-mall yesterday, and threatened with personal 
violence if he persevered in passing along the space kept open for the 
carriages going to the queen’s drawing-room (the life-guardsman struck 
his horse, and said he would strike him if necessary). Lord Castlereagh 
and the chancellor of the exchequer expressed the necessity and con- 
venience of having the aid of the military on those occasions, but ad- 
mitted that if an unnecessary exercise of restriction arose it ought to be 
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remedied, which of course would be done without the intervention of a 
format-proceeding in that House. Mr. Wynne and Mr. Ponsonby ably 
ridiculed the plea of convenience, or of necessity, in this method of em- 
ploying a military force. Mr. Brougham and Mr. Bennett pointed out 
that it was quite of modern growth; duties of this kind having been 
performed by peace-officers early in the present reign. After a long 
conversation, Lord Nugent moved for a copy of the instructions under 
which the Life Guards acted yesterday in Westminster. The motion 
was, however, negatived upon a division. In time of peace, the con- 
stable’s staff is the only army which the constitution knows or requires. 
It was so as late as the time of Lord North. We had the household 
troops in London then, as now, but so little use was made of them even 
for show, his lordship observed, “that they did nothing but drink the 
children’s milk in St. James’s Park, and debauch the nurses.” 

The Times is uncommonly severe upon the ministers lately. Walter 
has a new editor, of the name of Frazer, who writes uncommonly well 
on the subject of courtly extravagance; his attack upon the Marquis of 
Camden this day is only the commencement of a series. He says that 
’ the noble lord derives from his income, as one of the tellers of the ex- 
chequer, as much as would support 500 poor families at 50/. annually. 
They have not found out the new office for the management of the 
crown droits, to which a friend of mine is appointed, with a salary of 
1200/., as inspector only. 

Sir John Newport last night, in consequence of the thin attendance in 
the House, postponed his motion for an “ Inquiry into the state of 
Ireland,” until the 26th instant. A long conversation arose in conse- 
quence of the postponement, in the course of which the paramount im- 
wore of the subject, and the necessity of a full attendance during its 

iscussion, was admitted by the leading men on both sides of the House. 
Lord George Cavendish last night gave notice in the House of Commons 
of his intention, after the recess, to submit a motion, upon the public 
expenditure and the existence of a large army, which was in direct oppo- 
sition to the principles of the constitution of this country, and subversive 
of our liberties. 

The Morning Herald of this day says,—‘ The public will no doubt 
eventually feel themselves indebted to the members who urged in the 
House of Commons the necessity of a reformation in the police, which 
has so long continued to endanger and disgrace the metropolis.” 

Yesterday there was a foolish story in the city that Napoleon had made 
his escape. No tidings of the letter of the 17th ult. 

_ Three o'clock, p.m.—Not a sentence worth recording has been uttered 
in any circle to-day—every thing “ flat, stale, and unprofitable!” The 
drawing-room splendidly brilliant, but not extremely crowded. The 
Regent was not there, of course. No letter to-day. The mess for the 
officers of the guards at St. James’s, ceases in a few days, the estimated 
expense is 12,000/. per annum. 

London, April 7th. 

In the House of Commons last night, Mr. Douglas submitted a motion 
similar to that made in the House of Lords on Friday, for an account of 
the sums received by government from France previous to the signing of 
the treaty of peace. Lord Castlereagh expressed his readiness to meet 
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the wishes of the hon. man, but said he had already given a full 
explanation upon this subject to the house. This assertion was, however, 
denied by the Opposition, who contended that his-lordship’s explanation 
on a former night only referred to sums received after the signing of the 
treaty. Mr. gave notice that he should, after the recess, submit 
a motion to the house upon the subject. In the course of the discussion 
Mr. Baring stated that at this moment the princes of Germany were 

ing their shares of the contribution of France for next year, at a 
discount of fifty per cent. In the conversation which took place upon 
this subject, Mr. Douglas and Mr. Horner alluded particularly to the sum 
of 880,000/. which had been received by his majesty’s government from 
France anterior to the signing of the treaty of peace at Paris, which had 
been applied, without any concurrence of parliament, to the support of 
the English army for the maintenance of the government of France. 

In the House of Commons the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated his 
intention of proposing a continuance of the restrictions on the cash pay- 
ments of the Bank of England for two years longer, He, however, m 
served, that in protracting them for so long a period, he in some measure 
meatt to pledge himself and the house that they would ultimately cease 
on the expiration of that time. His promise would, perhaps, have been 
received with more confidence were not the pledge of the duration of the 
income-tax for one year and no longer fresh in the recollection of John 
Bull. 

Mr. Ward said last night in the House of Commons that the large 
amount of the first Ordinance Estimates he presented was to be attributed 
not to the wish of ministers to depart from a spirit of economy, but to 
their eagerness to satisfy, by a rough and imperfect outline the proper 
impatience of the country. Lord Castlereagh sat next his right ho- 
nourable colleague when he uttered this expression. 

The cabinet \ministers met yesterday afternoon at the Foreign Office, 
and continued in deliberation until four o’clock ; the object of the meeting 
related principally to the mode of proceeding in the House of Peers 
relative to Buonaparte’s “ Detention Bill.” The second reading took place 
last night. In the course of the debate Lord Holland wished to know 
whether the policy of this country might not change? and why did we 
come under an obligation to deal with Buonaparte as the allies wished with- 
out any valuable consideration or particular advantage to ourselves? In 
order to illustrate his argument he would put an extreme case.—Suppose 
such a change in the views of Austria with respect to France as that the 
Austrian government might be inclined to place the son of Napoleon on the 
throne of France, and suppose a revolution in France which would render 
this an easy matter. Then suppose we might find it necessary to court 
the alliance of Austria and France against other powers of the continent. 
The son of Napoleon might insist on the release of his father as a preli- 
minary condition, and the inconvenience would arise from our engage- 
ments with Russia and Prussia on this head. Some such change might 
take place in the policy of the country, not only under other ministers, 
but even under the present ministers; and why were the councils of this 
country thus shackled without any valuable consideration ? : 

Lord Bathurst, who moved the reading of the Bill, said, “‘ He again 
stated that we had no exclusive right over Napoleon, and that it was rea- 
sonable our allies should ask some security for this detention beyond the 
existing policy of this country.” 











London, the 9th of April. 

« Jt is with much regret we learn from the Exeter rs, that several 
genteel families were shortly about to emigrate from neighbourhood. 
to France ; among the rest a gentleman who is a magistrate of the county, 
of very considerable landed property. The annual value of his estates 
will consequently be laid out among Frenchmen. We are sorry that this 
unpatriotic custom is so prevalent ; it is a serious and a growing evil, and 
it is much to be wished that the legislature would attach some weighty 
taxation on British capital thus transferred into the hands of foreigners.’ 

What will the editor of the Post say when he learns that at least half 
of the fashionable world (his patrons) are making preparations to depart 
from “the fast anchored island.” In addition to the whole of the 
Grenvilles, the Lansdownes, Derbys, Cavendishes, Lyddells, are all likely 
to be on the wing at the close of the Parliamentary Session for more 
- genial climes. 

Three o'clock, p.m.—R. has just brought in from the press 1000 

ies in French and English of the indictment from the Procureur Gene- 
ral of France relative to the charges against Sir R. W., &c. They are 
going to Calais, by order of Mr. Bruce, Senior. 

To such a state of distress are the commercial men in the city reduced 
that they exist only upon the discounts from the bank. Even their tra- 
vellers in the habit of collecting large sums of money in the provincial 
towns are uniformly obliged to write for money to carry them through 
the journey. 

The Regent continues in the same state! The royal nuptials are, it is 
reported, to take place on the 18th. 

The town continues enveloped in despondence ; the fashionable lounge, 
Bond Street, dull, spiritless, penniless; half-pay officers crowd eve 
street, at the West-end, particularly. The prisoners in the different pn 


for debt exceed belief. 
London, the 10th of April, 1816. 


Never was a strolling company of players so bandied about as our 
state pilots ; they are, however, sinking fast ; ‘‘ Chaos has come again.” 
Castlereagh no longer has the weight he once possessed in the House of 
Commons, he is less patiently attended to, It is true that the ministers 
have a majority in almost every question since their late discomfiture ; 
but from what does this arise ? Not certainly from respect for their able 
administration of public affairs; not exactly from secret influence; but 
from the indiscreet zeal of Brougham in his undisguised attacks upon the 
House of Brunswick in the person of the Regent. This line of conduct 
has detached the independent interest (the landholders who meddle not 
with party) who consider Mr. B. to be the champion of a revolution 
system, and as he is a leader of the Opposition the whole are implica 

Order, to be sure, is a very fine thing, @ la bonne heure! But there 
are people who see in it such a sameness and monotony, that they are 
never better pleased than when they can act contrary to its rules, and our 
Regent is one of those eccentrics. 

Manchester Square is again honoured with the presence of the illus- 
trious person at the head of the state; he daily goes there about three 
o'clock, and although it is rather a narcotic jaa it is a necessary one. 
“ What boots me being made a squire,” (may H. R. H. say in the true 
style of Mydas), “ If I am compelled to hanker after a woman who treats 
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me with scorn; but who is so necessary to my social as well as m 
political existence, that I cannot dispense for a single day with her 
presence.” So much for the continual influence of this fair lioness ; but 
death and destiny are equally irresistible. 

A member of the House of Commons lamenting that Mr. Vansittart 
from his lisp and want of language, could not defend his own measures, 
was answered, “that it must be a consolation for him to know that 
nobody could defend them.” 

While our ministers are holding forth economical plans, they are pur- 
suing the direct contrary, and while they are really loading the country 
with charges for unnecessary places, they forget that the publication of 
the Livre Rouge (the Red Book of the court of France) was a principal 
means of bringing about the French Revotution. From that source the 

ple first learned what was paid from the “sweat of their brows” to 

rsons who did nothing but take their money. 

The chancellor of the exchequer declared in the House of Commons 
that he had had a very unpleasant summer; John Bull is sure that he 
has had a very unpleasant winter, and we suspect he will have a ve 
unpleasant spring. For his own comfort (I trust) and that of the public, 
this great financier will pass the next summer quietly in retirement. 

The emigrations to America seem now to keep a steady balance with 
the Vaccine Inoculation, a case which Dr. Jenner had not foreseen when 
he made the discovery. 

Agriculture.—There cannot be a more convincing or effective proof 
of the state of the country at present than the total absence of all bills for 
enclosures before parliament. 

What think you of my plan of calling upon the Duke of K., and stat- 
ing to him that I have reason to believe I can procure the support of the 
M. P. to the cause? | can then ask the duke for an introduction by letter 
—all distrust will thus be removed! 

Ministers have, within the last week, intimated to Orleans the propriety 
of his being seen in France ; they say, if you have not nerve enough to 
go through don’t make the attempt. 

Parliamentary.—Last night, in the House of Commons, an animated 
discussion took place on the subject of the Princess Charlotte’s annuity of 
60,000/. In this her R. H. relinquishes more than 30,000/. a year, with 
which she has been charged upon the civil list. Mr. Brougham and Mr. 
Tierney contended, that this dropped sum should be more effectually 
secured to the public, which was likely to be spent in the balances of the 
civil list. The proposition was objected to, on the ground that it was un- 
necessary, as the money would go to meet any excess of the civil list to 
which the public might be liable. The Opposition are unanimously of 
opinion that her R. H.’s income was too great in the event of her not 
supporting her rank by means of drawing-rooms, and other ceremonies. 
Lord Castlereagh declined giving an answer to the question relative to 
her R. H.'s future intentions, and it seemed for some time threatened 
that the house should move on the grant, with the view to its postpone- 
ment, until more sufficient information could be obtained. The discussion, 
however, terminated without a division, and her R. H.’s annuity bill was 
then carried through all its stages in the House of Commons, and sent 
to the Peers for their lordships’ concurrence. 
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April 11, 1816. 

Nothing new, except that an unusual air of mystery appears to envelo 
the court. ‘The marriage of the Princess Charlotte is again sreremene 4 
There is said to be cause for this of more importance than most people 
think. If Ican elucidate it, I will again write to-morrow—perhaps I may 
elicit something from a quarter likely to be in the secret. The ministers 
I again hear mean to send off Orleans. The House of Commons will, at 
its rising this day, adjourn till Wednesday se’nnight, 

The Present Ministry.—It seems now generally allowed that no ad- 
ministration ever had less weight with the public than the present. 
They have no supporters, no families of hereditary power, rank, or opu- 
lence in the country. Their own talents, either as statesmen or speakers, 
are certainly rather a specific disqualification. The first Lord of the 
Treasury was the son of a person in a very humble situation in life. 

The marriage of P. of C. to the Princess C. is postponed until the 
25th!!! General Drouot’s trial and acquittal have excited great interest 
here—there is scarcely a paper that does not exult! 


London, the 12th of April, 1816. 


Attack my Lord Castlereagh on his treaties of peace, and they are the 
most durable and excellent that ever were negotiated by mortal man. 
Demur a little about granting government the extravagant sums of money 
which they demand, and immediately it is found that we exist in that 
intermediate state which has attached to it all the expences and hardships 
of war, without any of the comforts of peace. This is the case given to 
the Treasury journals. 

It has been repeatedly stated, that the wedding-day of the P. Charlotte 
with P. L. had been finally determined upon. Some of the papers, pre- 
tending to be better informed than others, originally fixed it for the 16th 
instant—having discovered that the 16th would be Easter Tuesday, they 
postponed it to the 18th ; and, changing the time again, they now fix it 
for Thursday the 25th, the birthday of the Princess Mary, but on no bet- 
ter authority than before. However, if they continue to guess on, I have 
no doubt they will be right at last. 

Should Mr. Rose carry his bill against quack surgeons, he would do 
well to follow it up with a bill to prohibit quack ministers and politicians, 
when they make such wanton experiments upon the national health. 

Parliamentary.—The attention of the House of Commons was last 
night called to the evils which arise to the industrious tradesman, in con- 
sequence of the extended rules allowed to prisoners for debt, in the cus- 
tody of the marshal of the King’s Bench, and the warden of the Fleet. 
The subject was embraced in a petition from the inhabitants, tradesmen, 
of Westminster, and from the sense expressed by the House, will, no doubt, 
undergo a serious investigation. Mr. Brougham stated, that the objects 
of the bill respecting the liberty of the press, of which he has given no- 
tice, are threefold. First, he intends to propose, that matters of truth 
shall be given in evidence, in cases of libel, although they shall not be 
admitted as justification ; secondly, that the power of issuing ex-officio 
informations shall be limited and restrained ; and, thirdly, that the plan 
respecting special juries on trials for libels shall be dosed . 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow gave notice of his intention, after the Easter 
recess, to move for leave to bring in a bill to repeal the acts respecting 
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the interest of money, with the view of leaving ae find its own level, 
otherwise to permit people to get money upon the terms can, 

The solici also gave notice puederteneainaee Mor 
respecting the exhibited against the lord chief justice by Lord 
Cochrane. Speaking of motions, I cannot learn that the Opposition have 
any thing of interest coming forward. 

Dr. Duigenan.— Died yesterday, at his lodging in Parliament-street, 
the Right Hon. Patrick Duigenan, L.L.D. He was taken ill on Wed- 
nesday, and a physician was called in, who did not consider him in any 

immediate danger, and shortly after he rose and breakfasted. Yes- 

y his illness increased rapidly, and he died im the act of sucking an 
orange. By his death many places and offices are become vacant in Ire- 
land, in which he was Judge of the Prerogative Court, Dublin,—Vicar- 
General of the Metropolitan Court, A and of several other sees,— 
Surrogate in the Court of Admiralty,—Professor of Civil Law in the 
University of Dublin,—and representative in Parliament for the city of 
Armagh. Although descended from a Roman Catholic family, his poli- 
tical life has been remarkable for his ardent opposition to the Catholic 
claims. : He was a very robust man, and at the time of his death upwards 
of eighty years of age. 

Prince Esterhazy, since the departure of the Archdukes of Austria, has 
been inclined to be unreserved in his observations upon the probable 
changes in the disposition of the house of Austria. So much I have 
h from one of the Opposition who occasionally dines with his 
Highness. 

London, April 16, 1816. 


A conversation arose yesterday, at the Cocoa-Tree, upon continental 
affairs. ‘‘Apropos,” said Mr. Morton, “here comes C B 
from Carlton-house.” “Right! it is he himself! Let’s hear him.” 
“* Well, B——; now for your opinion. Is Louis firmly seated on 
the throne of France or not?” “If you wish simply for my opinion, 
Pll tell you, I consider the dynasty of the Bourbons immoveable.” 
“Right,” said Yarmouth. “Did not I tell you that was B.'s opinion ?” 
C. B. left the house a short time after, taking with him the Hon. B, K—rr. 
“Did you understand the nudge I gave you when the French government 
was on the tapis?” ‘Not exactly,” replied K. ‘‘ Why, then, I will ex- 
plain myself. To all questions put to me upon the subject, I uniformly 
return the same answer. It is proper I should do so. But with you I 
will be more candid. -I will tell you the real state of things. The pre- 
sent government cannot last two months !” 

Although C B may not be a profound politician, yet he 
is deserving of attention for many reasons :—the first, his close con- 
nexion with the concerns of the Regent’s household, his daily. inter- 
views with the great personage himself; secondly, his alliance with the 
Mount Norris family having introduced him into the circles of the Duke 
of Wellington and Sir Charles Stuart. You will of course draw your 
own conclusion from these hints. I cannot instruct you. 

* Pray,” said I to Mr. K , yesterday, “ tell me how K comes 
on in his efforts for the Orleans’ cause ; is he as indefatigable as ever?” 
“Oh, no ! K— has failed entirely with all the leading Oppositionists. 
They have laughed him out of the subject. He confines his exertions 
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to the college of princes; and there his Jabours have been- better 
rewarded.” 

The royal nuptials are, report states, to take place on the 2nd of 
May. The Prince of Saxe Coburg seems, very unfortunately, to have 
been much indisposed since his arrival in this country. All that can be 

for is, that though sick he is not sorry. 
ow useful it is for people to come forward and express their wishes, 
may be seen by the number of members who have gone to the minis- 
ters after voting against them on the subject of the income-tax. 

Emigration.—A_ clerk to an eminent tailor, applying for a certificate 
to remove to America, was told that he could not procure one if he was 
carrying over any secret manufacture, or art, as there were objections to 
granting one. The poor fellow, however, removed the difficulty by say- 
ing, “‘ He never was acquainted with any art, but that of making out a 
bil. which was of no use now, as nobody could pay one.” 

The Fable of the Oyster realised.—The following whimsical case hap- 

ed lately :—A farmer in the north of England, becoming a bankrupt, 
fed a very large flock of sheep and a very extensive rabbit warren. In 
consequence of disputes among the creditors, the matter was referred to 
the Court of Chancery, and while the chancellor was duly and deliberately 
weighing all that could be urged on both sides, and with proper affidavits 
from each party, the sheep fell into the scab and the rabbits were all 
taken by poachers ; so the oyster being gone, there was a shell left for 
each claimant. 

Lord Melville, accompanied by other Lords of the Admiralty, will pro- 
ceed to-morrow morning on a visit to Portsmouth dockyard, to inspect 
the state of the first and second-rates. They have already visited Chat- 
ham and other places. The noble lords may inspect!!! It requires no 
extraordinary depth of penetration to perceive that in the event of a new 
maritime war suddenly bursting upon us, the navy will never again exist 
in its former splendour. ! 

Four regiments of horse are ordered hdme from France, and more 
may daily be expected. Perry ascribes this measure to the French govern- 
merit not paying the stipulated sums for the maintenance of the troops, 
and adds, “ the rest will be withdrawn fur the same reason.”’ The Courier 
contradicts this statement as far as relates to the non-payment of the 
troops. 

There are very few places that have given greater proof ‘of the distress 
of the times than the drawing-room itself, when the gentlemen in wait- 
ing declare, with reference to the ladies, “they never saw so poor a show 
in their lives.” Certainly London never cut so sombre an appearance as 
at present. All iendenal commerce is destroyed, and it requires not the 
gift of divination to discover that the genius of unconstitutional extortion, 
waving his sable wings over the dome of St. Paul’s, may eventually have 
to exclaim, “‘ Here once stood London! !!” 

The demand for passports exceeds belief. The Marquis D’O’s. has 
been obliged to refuse all applicants who do not give a previous notice. 
Many thousands have been issued within the last month. 

The necessities of this country demand economy,—a wide and sweep- 
ing economy—the voice of the country has proclaimed it from one part 
of the empire to the other. It has been re-echoed by its representatives 

in the House of Commons—the minister dares not set that voice at open 
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defiance ; the country, if true to itself, will take care that he does not 
evade it. Why are a few humble, meritorious clerks brought forward as 
victims to appease the stern demands of justice and necessity ? Why 
not some of the fatted calves, the huge leviathans of office, the overgrown 
pluralists of places and sinecures? One of these whales would swallow 
5000 of the poor sprats in office. But if these giants be held sacred and 
invulnerable, why spare the less formidable squires of a secon 

? There are now twelvelords of the bedchamber at 1000/. a year 
doing nothing, and twelve ms at 500/. a year doing nothing! The 
reason Combermere’s staff is to be broken up is, that ministers calculate 
upon a saving of 10,000/. per annum. . 

The Regent dined with the Marquis of Anglesey on Saturday. He 
continues in the same state. 

Lord Byron has published a poem entitled “Fare Thee Well,” ad- 
dressed to his wife ; it is the theme of general conversation in the higher 
circles; the Times calls them whining stanzas, Another copy of verses 
by the same noble author contains an attack upon , formerly go- 
verness to Lady Byron, which the Times calls ‘miserable doggrel.” 
The lines begin with 





Born in a garret, ina kitchen bred. 


Your letter of the 8th came to hand on Saturday. It afforded me 
pleasure to hear that the fair unknown had arrived so expeditiously and 
safely! I delivered your message toG—~-. R-—— isa great block- 
head. 


London, April 17. 


A denouement of no ordinary import shall be the subject of this letter. 

“‘Momus and his nightly crew” were again carousing at Carlton 
House, when lo! information was received that the fair rose of the state 
had given in her ultimatum upon the proposed connubial tie—that she 
had rejected the suit of the Prince of Saxe. This branch of the house 
of Brunswick deals in tranverse intelligence! Her highness staggers the 
state inquisition. These speculators and wise-acres (who no less ignorant 
than peremptory, decide upon the fate of nations) are wholly at a loss 
what step to take next. But I must take care what I say, or our infant 
correspondence may be nipped in the bud, and my name adorn an auto 
da fe. But to continue—the princess finding herself without advisers 
and secluded from all commerce with any but spies, placed over her by 
the queen, contrived to forward two letters by the twopenny-post, ad- 
dressed to the Duke of Sussex, Kensington Palace. In these letters her 
highness dwells “ upon the peculiarity of her situation, and her unalter- 
able determination to have a distinct pledge from parliament, whenever 
she does marry, not to be sent out of the country ; expresses her dislike 
to certain individuals of the R— House without reservation.” But how 
did she contrive to send these communications? Returning from her 
morning’s ride in the town of Windsor, she nicked the time when the 
letter-bags are sent off. By this manceuvre she prevented any sinister 
means for inspecting them. I need not tell you what are the politics of 
Sussex. A laughable anecdote is told in the Opposition circles. It is 
this—on the first appearance of Leopold the P. C. asked who he was ? 
The name was given and the prince approached, bowing most respect- 
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fully! ‘It’s a mistake,” rejoined P. Charlotte, ‘you are not the man, 
it is your brother I meant.” 

Other rumours are in circulation, but the courtiers will explain 
nothing! Every inquiry is received with an air of mysterious import- 
ance They tell us that no day is fixed for the ceremony. One thing, 
how ver, is certain—it communicates a volume of tiditsibaiice-—some 
WHOLE OF THE DOMESTICS ARE DISMISSED!!! Recollect, these people 
were lately hired. 

Under all these trials the Regent's friends are incessantly exercising 
their inventive faculty to give him torment, and every fresh man is an 
Archilocus. All orders “conspire against him,” and what is still worse, 
he conspires against himself. He is enervated by disease, corroded by 
cares, and dismayed by attacks, from which fortitude alone (a virtue he 
never possessed) could have saved and protected him. If ever you saw a 
man trodden upon by a thousand feet and retaining a sensibility of pain 
in every separate atom, you will have some idea of the unhappy sufferer, 
and the wanton cruelty of those who put him every hour on the rack. 


Thursday, April 18, 


The town is inundated with horn-boys this morning. They are cir- 
culating a demi-quarto page (a mere hand-bill), with the Regent’s arms 
surmounting the following :—ALARMING News from NapLes. 


Differences between AUSTRIA and RUSSIA. 


Naples.—“ It was stated yesterday that an English squadron had 
landed troops in the Abruzzi, and occupied the strong places in those 
two provinces. As yet government has published nothing on the 
subject, but it is observed that the Austrian and English envoys have 
frequent conference.” 


Venice.—The government has caused some persons who were recruit- 
ing in the late Venetian States and the Ionian Islands, to be arrested. It 
appeared that these persons had circulated reports of a rupture between 
Austria and Russia, and that they were endeavouring to shake the fidelity 
of the people by holding out hopes of troubles and confusion. 

In the above nothing new appears—the substance having already been 
published. It, however, seems to show that some credit is attached to 
the rumour. 

Lord Yarmouth said this morning, “I will not go to the great house 
—lI have had enough of it!” This was addressed to one of the Regent’s 
— ‘“So! the Princess Charlotte seems likely to upset the con- 

ve!” 

She said yesterday, “I do not see the necessity for a queen to marry 
at all.” 

The Hon. Augustus B. (a prisoner within the rules of the Fleet), 
said last evening, in answer to a qguere from a friend, as to where 
he had spent Monday evening, “ Why, I'll tell you, I dined with 
my brother B——.” “Did you so?” rejoined his friend, “ why 
then you can tell us (a party at a smoking club in Newgate-street), 
what is actually the cause of P. Leopold’s indisposition?” “TI can !- 
The fact is, that when he landed, he took an evening stroll and caught 
‘the tooth-ache,’ which he has had ever since.” 

March.—vou. LXX1X. NO, CCCXV. 2A 
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Tuesday Morning. 


Cont to all expectation, the Regent has recovered the use of his 
limbs; he is enabled to walk with a stick, in the apartments of C—— 
House. 

“The Princess Gallatzin has left us—she embarked at Dover on Sa- 
turday. There are two boards or committees sitting at Whitehall ; one 
for general retrenchment, the other for taking the accounts of the Civil 
List, out of that deshabille which has prevented them from becoming 
visible to parliament. Among the disbursements of the Irish treasury 
appears an item of thirteen thousand nine hundred pounds for secret 
service in detecting treasonable conspiracies. The House of Commons 
meet to-morrow, and the Peers on Friday. I was present at a private 
review of a corps of lancers constituted upon Polish principles, on Satur- 
day, in the queen’s riding-house. To prevent popular clamour, the Earl 
of Rosslyn’s 9th dragoons (or oppositionists) was selected. There has 
been a row in consequence of my rene particulars inthe Morning 
Post. The Duke of K told me, that he was going to Brussels, in 
a week or two, for four years. The Duke of Wellington, report says, 
has had a conference of great importance with the King of the Nether- 
lands. 

Don’t you think that the arrival of Lady K at the Wellington 
Hotel has given credence to the report that K was there? Both 
Lords Lauderdale and Holland declare the statement in your letter to be 
unfounded. R—— had a long interview with him a fortnight since. 











April 25, 1816. 


I was led into an error in my last respecting the Regent; and I am 
therefore obliged to sing my own recantation! H.R. H. has not re- 
covered the use of his limbs, and what is worse, I am forced to repeat 
what I told you before, viz., that his restoration is cots as 
hopeless—the muscular powers have deserted the limbs for ever !—so say 
the faculty. According to the statements in the morning papers of Tues- 
day, the prince has no complaint! his R. H. felt indignant at the state- 
ment in the Morning Post, “‘ We are happy to hear that the P. R. was 
enabled on Friday last to walk through the suite of apartments, with the 
aid only of a common walking-stick.” M‘Mahon was instructed to go 
round to the offices, and say that the P. did not call in any such aid. 
Me. was right! The prince has more effective aid—he walks with the 
assistance of two men, having at the time an arm around the neck of 
each—consequently his legs support only a feather ! 

Lord Byron took his farewell on Tuesday morning—it was not before 
it became necessary! his creditors having put an execution into his 
house ; he embarks at Dover this day for Calais, proceeds, I am told, to 
Paris, and thence goes to Italy. lady B is a young woman of 
literary acquirements, and great talents ; and her husband is likewise a 
man of talents. It is to be regretted that some grave friend had not 
reminded her before her marriage, that ‘‘ two of a trade never agree.” 

Sir Joseph Bankes persists in his remark, “ that a famine will ensue 
unless corn is speedily imported.” It got up yesterday to 20/. a load in 
the Hampshire markets. Notice was given last night in the House of 
Commons for the renewal of the Alien Act, 
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Our metropolitan improvements go on very slowly—the Regent-street, 
I hear, will not appear! The architect, however, proceeds very boldly 
with his plans opposite Carlton House, but on a window, in one of the 
new houses, was written the following couplet :— 

Nash draws designs ; but honest Master Nash, 
Tho’ you may draw,—who answers with the cash ? 

The receivers-general of the different districts are said to have returned 
from their squeezing visitations with heavy hearts and light purses, and 
found no occasion for dragoons to escort the treasures they conveyed. 
Any further addition to the assessed taxes it is supposed would render 
their occupation a sinecure. 

A whimsical mistake.—A merchant who had occasion to wait upon 
Lord Liverpool to protest against some of his measures, sent to know how 
his lordship was, understanding he was confined by illness. The reply of 
his lordship’s porter was, “that it was expected he would go out ina 
day or two. The servant hurried back to his master, who was overjoyed 
with the intelligence that the minister “ was going out,” which he com- 
municated to his friends as soon as he could “ as a blessed change in the 
state of things.” Unfortunately, however, he lordship went out, but re- 
mained in. 

Friday Morning. 

Put no faith in the English newspapers as far as relates to the opera- 
tions of the royal family. The court news circulated is written by Colo- 
nel M‘Mahon ; no other intelligence transpires if he can prevent it. 
Notwithstanding all that is said about the marriage, the day is not abso- 
lutely fixed upon—they state Thursday next. Every possible means have 
been resorted to to reconcile the Princess Charlotte. The Duke of Kent 
says, ‘“‘a complete blow-up would have taken place if they had not 
given in,’—meaning the Prince Regent and the Queen. The princess 
ee gained her object, she will now probably marry this Saxe Coburg 
after all. : 

Parliamentary.—Lord George Cavendish’s motion, pledging his ma- 
jesty’s ministers to adopt measures of economy, came on last night in the 
House of Commons. It was lost on a division of 158 to 102. In the 
course of the debate the chancellor of the exchequer stated that it was 
not his intention to propose any further loan for the service of the year 
beyond the 4,500,000/., which the Bank has already agreed to advance, 
but he declined stating the mode by which the deficit in the ways and 
means is to be supplied. 

I am upon the look-out for caricatures—if I find any they shall be 
forwarded immediately. 

London is now very full; Bond-street crowded with dashing eques- 
trians. Bazaars are the rage—a matrimonial one is about to open! The 
Prince Regent and the Duke of York inspected the new corps of lancers 
on Wednesday in the queen’s riding-house ;—the particulars were sup- 

ressed. I mean those sent to the ministerial prints. The trial of Sir 

. W. and the others, excites great interest—public opinion is divided as 
to the sentence—some say five years’ imprisonment, others only six 
months. The P. R. is using all his influence to gain over the Duke of 
Devonshire, but hitherto without success. 

P.S.—When Mr. Secretary Peel said, ‘“‘ No persons in the country 
2a2 
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were more anxious to have the system amended, than those gentlemen 
who attended in the courts in the capacity of special jurors,” did he know 
that FOUR RETURNED TRANSPORTS were sitting in the special jury 


box? 
London, 10th of May, 1816. 


Ministers appear to be in a rapid decline. In the House of Commons 
about two hundred members is now the greatest force which they can 
bring into the field. ‘This does not amount to one-third part of the 
House, and at a time, too, when the session is only three months old, and 
there is neither assize nor any public business particularly requiring mem- 
bers’ attendance in the country. The business, too, in the House of Com- 
mons is, at the present moment, doubly attractive. It is a question of the 
public purse; the first constitutional care of the representatives of the 
people, and of its expenditure, in which the character of the minister is 
in an especial manner at stake. At this moment, then, the minister may 
be considered as contending for his official existence, and with every dis- 
advantage. Yet about a third of the House isthe greatest force he can 
muster, although fighting for pence and place. This extraordinary pre- 
dicament can be accounted for only by the public conviction of his de- 
clining reputation. A majority of the representatives of the people 
sustained by the public voice, came forward and out-voted him upon the 
income-tax, a measure by which he was pledged to stand or fall. A 
sense of duty to himself and to his sovereign ought to have suggested to 
him the necessity of resigning. But he chose to forget his pledge, and 
many of his friends have retired in disgust, leaving him to his fate ; 
nor is this the only pledge left unredeemed, and which may have operated 
to thin his ranks. 

The Royal Nuptials.—John Bull is told that the Prince of Saxe 
Coburg possesses every requisite to make a good husband. He is tall 
(six feet one inch), athletic, has a good face, and possesses an equanimity 
of temper, at all times rea with many other no less commend- 
able qualities. But he certainly has been very maladroit, and it will be 
well for his young consort if he prove more discreet in future. 

The following recent trait @ la Dragone, it may not be amiss here to 
introduce. During the period when the matrimonial arrangements were 
on the tapis, the court attempted to carry every thing with a high hand! 
This the gallant maid resisted. It was at an interview at Cranbourne 
Lodge that the queen lost the government of her temper, and then, with 
more malice than mildness, reproached the princess, charging her with 
untowardness, &c. Her highness had devoted the morning to novel 
reading, and the book being at hand she seized it, and then flung it with 
great violence at the queen’s head. Her majesty retired indignant, and 
sent an express off for the Archbishop of Canterbury. His grace arrived 
in a few hours, and was closeted some time with the queen. He then 
sent a message requesting an audience with the princess—it was granted. 
His grace entered the room bowing very low (the princess was then 
seated at a window with a book in her hand), and commenced his speech 
with an exordium on moral and religious duties. The princess kept 
her eye on her book, not even condescending to return his grace’s re- 
spectful salutes. The archbishop finally touched upon the indecorous 
conduct manifested by her royal highness towards the queen, whom he 
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represented as the pattern of her sex. His grace then paused! and the 
princess quickly replied, with “ Well, sir, have you done?” The primate 
of all England bowed assent! The princess then laid down the book, 
and waved her hand in a direction of the room door. Dr. Manners 
Sutton took the hint, and retired bowing!!! 

There is a report this morning that Lord Whitworth returns in Jul 
next from his vice-royalty in Ireland, and that the Earl of Talbot suc- 
ceeds him. The people of Ireland had expressed a hope that the Duke 
of Kent would have succeeded, but his highness not standing well at 
_ House there is not the slightest probability of that event taking 

ace. 

, The Duke and Duchess of Cumberland, it is said, intend shortly to 
make their appearance in the fashionable world under the auspices of the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Stafford, Lord and Lady Grenville, &c. 
Yesterday they dined at Carlton House, yet it is not said that they were 
nearer to Buckingham House than they were. 

Government are said to have purchased within these few days 60,000 
quarters of corn. To this purchase is partly attributed the recent rise in 
the corn market. 

Accounts arrived yesterday communicating the satisfactory intelligence 
of the termination of the war with the Nepaulese states. A treaty of 
peace was signed by Earl Moira in December last. 








PERU. 


Peru—the mystical land of the Incas—the seat of an ancient and 
native civilisation, and of most remarkable contrasted configurations,— 
the region of storms and earthquakes, and the rich repository of precious 
metals—has claims upon general interest, which have hitherto been but 
very partially satisfied. If history and romance have both contributed to 
shed a peculiar lustre around its far-famed aboriginal kings and its early 
Spanish conquerors, nature has still more contributed to impress the 
vdiysical features of the country with the stamp of magnificence and of 
giant contrast and development. The vast a! deserts of the coast ; 
the snow-clad and inaccessible heights of the Cordilleras and the Andes ; 
the stormy Punas or highlands, the abode of the various species of Llamas; 
the populous and cultivated Sierras, and the pathless primeval forests ; 
constitute so many marked and distinct features, of which no one has 
hitlierto given such detailed and comprehensive descriptions as the recent 
traveller and naturalist—the German doctor, Tschudi.* 

This most enterprising and accomplished traveller sailed from Havre, 
on board the Edmond, a French merchantman bound to Peru, on the 
27th of February, 1838. After being driven about for twenty-two days 
on the fearfully agitated sea, southward of Tierra del Fuego, this vessel 
east anchor in the Bay of San Carlos, in the Island of Chiloe, on the Sth 


of June of the same year. 





* Travels in Peru, during the Years 1838—1842 ; on the Coast, in the Sierra, 
across the Cordilleras and the Andes, into the Primeval Forests. By Dr. J. J. 
von Tschudi. Translated from the German, by Thomasina Ross. D. Bogue, 


London. 
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ISLAND OF CHILOE. 


Chiloe is one of the islands on the west coast of South America, 


and a er but inaccessible forest, covers the unbroken 
line of hills that stretches along the island, and gives to if a charming 
aspect of undulating luxuriance. The eye, however, can seldom com- 
mand a distinct view of these verdant hills ; for overhanging clouds, sur- 

with rain, almost constantly veil the spreading pi of the trees. 
It is a proverbial saying in Chiloe, that it rains six days of the week, and 
is cloudy on the seventh. The island is but little cultivated, although 
the original country of the potato, and it is equally scantily populated. 
Next to San Carlos and the half-deserted Castro, there are only four 
other towns or villages around which the forest-trees have been felled, 
and the rich and fertile soil brought into cultivation. A small species of 
gyr-falcon, as’ numerous and as tame as our domestic sparrows, does the 
same duty as scavenger-bird, as is performed on the mainland by the 
Turkey-Vulture and black Gallinazo. There are two kinds of potato 
cultivated in Chiloe, one of which is a degenerate species. The wild 
‘ogy shoots up in large leaves and stalks, and is comparatively worth- 
ess. The climate is cool and essentially moist—attesting that it is not 
excess of moisture that disagrees with this valuable esculent. Notwith- 
standing the abundance of potatoes, the poorer inhabitants boil the sea 
moss, which is so abundant as at times to impede navigation, and eat it. 
Poverty and uncleanliness appear, indeed, to vie with one another 
throughout the country. The favourite beverage of the women is the 
Paraguay tea, which they imbibe with a reed, handing round the tea- 
pot. All the vices of the lowest class of sailors, of which the crews of 
the South Sea whalers are composed, have taken root in this corrupt 
island. 

VALPARAISO. 


After a pretty favourable passage of seven days, the Edmond an- 
chored in the harbour of Valparaiso. This city is situated in a bay on a 
sterile and monotonous coast, that little merits the high-sounding epithet 
of “Vale of Paradise” bestowed upon it by the early navigators. A range 
of round-topped hills, from fifteen to sixteen hundred feet high, extends 
along the sea-coast, covered with a grey-brownish coating, relieved only 
here and there by patches of dead green, and furrowed by clefts, within 
which the bright red of tile-roofed houses is discernible. Half-withered 
cactus-trees, the only plants which take root in the ungenial soil, impart 
no life to the dreary landscape. The hills continue rising in undulating 
outlines, and extend into the interior of the country, where they unite 
with the great chain of the Andes. The town of Valparaiso looks as if 
built on terraces at the foot of these hills. Two clefts divide one portion 
of the town into three separate parts, called Fore-top, Main-top, and 
Mizzen-top. Drunken sailors a others not unfrequently fall over the 
edges of these chasms, when they are inevitably killed. 

__ The bay is protected by three small forts. The churches are exceed- 
ingly plain and simple. The custom-house is a beautiful and spacious 
structure. In the exchange is a reading-room, where the principal 
European papers are to be found. ‘The taverns and hotels are bad and 
expensive. At Valparaiso all national character is lost in the hetero- 
geneous mixture of people. Trade is almost exclusively in the hands of 
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a few North American and English houses. Germans act as clerks, and 
the French monopolise the hair-dressing, a , and confection 
lines of business. Among the most remarkable objects, is the aaidile 
prison—a large covered waggon, drawn by the prisoners to the street or 
road, where they are to be employed at work. It is painful to behold 
the European, who might be supposed to possess some little share of 
education, mounting the steps of this ambulating prison, chained to his 
fellow-criminal, the uncivilised Chileno. Live condors are sold in the 
market, at the rate of about a dollar and a half each. 

A favourable wind took the Edmond from Valparaiso to Juan Fernandez 
—the island on which Dampier landed his coxswain, Alexander Selkirk, 
in 1704, and where he was found by the buccaneers, Woods and R , 
who brought him back to Europe. It is well known, that it was 
the account given of his solitary residence on this island that Defoe wrote 
his history of Robinson Crusoe; a work that has been translated into 
almost every existing language. The island is now uninhabited, except 
by goats, wild dogs, and rats. It has been attempted to make it a place 
for the exportation of convicts, but the rats rendered it uninhabitable. 
Sea-dogs and otters abound on the coast. 


CITY OF LIMA. 


About a week’s navigation from Juan Fernandez took the Frenchman 
into the fine bay of Callao. This was at an epoch when the Chilians 
were besieging the towns of Callao and Lima. Callao, which is the port 
of Lima, is small and dirty ; the houses being — constructed of 
reeds, plastered over with loam and red clay. But the fortress, which 
consists of two castles with two round towers, presents a magnificent 
eee. Since the independence of Peru, this spacious fortress has 

ten been the focus of revolution. Its death-doom has been pronounced 
by different governments ; and it will, says Dr. Tschudi, be a fortunate 
event for the country when it ceases to exist as a place of warlike 
defence. 

The Bay of Callao abounds, like other parts of the coast, with sea- 
otters, sea-dogs, and seals. It also abounds in fine water-fowl. Amongst 
the most remarkable of these is Humboldt’s penguin, one variety of 
which is called, from its docility, “the child bird.” It is easily tamed, 
and follows its master like a dog. 

From Callao to Lima is a distance of about two leagues. The towers 
of the city may be seen from the bay when gilded by the beams of the 
setting sun, chains of hills rising behind by gradations until they are 
blended with the cloud-capped cordilleras. The road from port to city 
is covered with deep sands, and on either side are uncultivated fields and 
low brushwood. Half way is the ruined convent of La Virgen del 
Carmen, where an old monk begs for alms. 

Lima, or “ the city of kings,” founded by Pizarro, in 1534, is built on 
both banks of the River Rimac, and embraces an extent equal to about 
ten English miles. It contains about 3380 houses, fifty-six churches and 
convents, thirty-four squares, and 419 streets. Most of the houses are 
only one-story high, and the streets intersect each other in right lines. 
Owing to the heat of the climate, the doors and windows are almost 
always kept open, so that the houses have not the privacy and comfort 
of aN dwellings. The cathedral is a magnificent building, ex- 
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celling in gorgeous ur the principal churches in Rome. Convents 
are very numerous; that of San Francisco is an immense building. Lima 
also possesses a great ss hospitals, but all are lamentably defective in 
internal ent, and above all in judicious medical attendance. 
The grand square of Lima, the Plaza Mayor, is the central point of its life 
and Cistisass The cathedral, the archbishop’s palace, the government 

, the senate house, and the t convent of San Francisco, are all 
in this square. The University of Lima was once the most important seat 
of education in South America. The national lib is particularly 
rich in old works on religious and historical subjects. e same building 
contains a museum of natural history and antiquities. The mint is also 
an important building. Within it are annually cast from two to two 
and a half millions of dollars. Until the year 1817 the machinery for 
casting was worked by mules; after that water power was introduced 
by an Englishman. A few years ago a Frenchman made an arrange- 
ment with the government for the use of a complex machine, which he 
brought from Europe at an expense of 250,000 dollars, but which could 
never be brought to work. Next to the arena for bull-fights, the theatre 
is the princi al place of public amusement in Lima ; it is, however, im- 

ible to sit out a whole evening’s entertainments, the place is so in- 

ested with fleas. There are also barracks, castle, and handsome bridges, 

ers most of the public buildings in this interesting city are going fast to 
ecay. 

The population of Lima variously estimated at from 50,000 to 70,000 
—has decreased very considerably since the declaration of independence. 
Possibly in no other place in the world is there so much variety of com- 
plexion and physiognomy as in this city. From the delicately fair creole 
to the jet-black Congo negro, people of every gradation of a Ae are seen 
living in intimate relation one with another. Asa general rule these 
mixed races unite in themselves all the faults, without any of the virtues, 
of their progenitors. The women of Lima are far superior to the men, 
both physically and intellectually ; nature has lavishly endowed them 
with many of hee choicest gifts. True to the language of natural his- 
tory, Dr. Tschudi sums up his account of their charms, by saying that 
the Limena is “a noble specimen of female loveliness.” These beau- 
tiful ladies are as gallant as they are lovely. As the veil or manto is 
sacred, and should a man attempt to remove it by force he would rur 
the risk of being severely handled by the populace, this important portion 
of the dress plays a conspicuous part in the numerous intrigues in which 
the Limenas Liiheiee. Most foreigners who marry Limenas stipulate that 
from the time of betrothal, their wives shall no longer wear the ry 
manto. ‘The condition is agreed to, but how far it is faithfully ob- 
served, the husbands,” Dr. Tschudi says, “best know.” A large foot is 
a thing held in horror by the Limenas: they call it una pataza Inglesa 
(an English paw). 

9 tations in Lima are about 5000 in number. They are active 
and industrious, and many of them are shopkeepers, but they combine 
personal vanity with an inconceivable degree of dirtiness. The negroes 
amount in number to upwards of 10,000, of which 4,800 are slaves. 
The treatment of slaves is mild, and the laws for their protection are 
more favourable to them than the similar laws of any other slave country. 
Free negroes, Dr. Tschudi says, are a plague to society ; dishonesty 
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seems to be a part of their very nature, and, moreover, all their tastes 
and inclinations are coarse and sensual. The half-castes in Lima Dr. 
Tschudi enumerates, after our countryman, W. B. Stevenson,* as twenty- 
two in number, but it is evident that these varieties must go on multiply- 
ing or return to the original type of the father or mother’s race. e 
zambos are the most miserable class of half-castes. With them every 
vice seems to have attained its utmost degree of development ; and four- 
fifths of the criminals in the city gaol are zambos. 

In Lima as at Valparaiso, commerce is in the hands of the great Eng- 
lish and North American houses, but the enterprising spirit of the former 
often leads them into unfortunate mining speculations. The Spaniards 
are the landed proprietors : they are of temperate habits but passionately 
fond of gambling. The Italians are chiefly run-away sailors and adven- 
turers, who begin by setting up a brandy or a spice-shop ; the Germans 
are chiefly engaged in the mercantile houses; the French are either tailors 
or hair-dressers, dealers in jewellery or millinery. The Limenas prefer 
marrying a Gringo (nickname applied to Europeans) to a Paisanito 
(compatriot). 

About one in every sixty-six individuals belongs to the priesthood; the 
city is in consequence overrun by monks and nuns, lay and conventual. 
These idlers frequent all places of public entertainment, the coffee-houses, 
the bull-fights, and the theatres, yet nothing can exceed the bigotry of 
the inhabitants. Religious processions are among their most favourite 
and frequent amusements. Every morning, when the great bell of the 
cathedral announces the raising of the host, every sound is hushed in the 
streets and squares. ‘The effect,” says Dr. Tschudi, “is truly astonish- 
ing.” Several of the more pious inhabitants have been admitted among 
the number of saints. The most distinguished of these local saints is San 
Toribio, who filled the archiepiscopal chair at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. 

PERUVIAN BANDITTI. 


All the inhabited parts of the coast of Peru, especially the districts ad- 
jacent to Lima, are infested by robbers, and travelling is thereby rendered 
extremely unsafe. These banditti are chiefly runaway slaves, free negroes, 
zambos, or mulattoes; they are always well mounted, and their fleet- 
footed steeds usually enable them to elude pursuit. Such is the organisa- 
tion of these banditti, that any person who kills a robber in self-defence, 
must ever afterwards be in fear of his own life: even in Lima the dagger 
of the assassin will reach him, and possibly at the moment when he thinks 
himself most safe. The zambo robbers are notorious for committing the 
most heartless cruelties. In June, 1842, one of them attacked the Indian 
who was conveying the mail to Huaco. “Shall J,” said the robber, “ kill 
you or put out your eyes?” “If I must choose,” replied the Indian, 
“pray kill me at once.” The barbarian immediately drew forth his 
dagger and stuck it into the eyes of his unfortunate victim, and then left 
him lying on the sand. In this state the poor Indian was found by a 
sraaller. who conveyed him to a neighbouring village. 

Robbers, when captured and brought to Lima, undergo a very sum- 
mary trial, and are then sentenced to be shot. On one of these occasions, 
a singular instance of presence of mind and dexterity occurred a few years 





* “Narrative of Twenty Years’ Residence in South America,” by W. B. Ste- 
venson. 
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in Lima. A daring zambo, convicted of highway robbery, was 
on ts ST cnet de da ieee 
the scene of his execution. It was market time, and the square was 
crowded with people. The culprit darted around him a rapid and pene- 
trating glance, and then composedly seated himself on the bench. The 
soldiers, according to custom, levelled their muskets, and fired; but 
how great was the surprise when the cloud of smoke dispersed, and it was 
discovered that the zambo had vanished. He had closely watched the 
movements of the soldiers, and when they pulled the mg of their 
muskets, he stooped down, and the balls passed over his . Then 
suddenly knocking down one of the guards who stood beside him, he 
rushed into the midst of the crowd, where some of his friends helped him 
to effect his escape. 

Guano, or more properly Huanu, is found on most islets of the coast of 
Peru. This valuable manure is deposited by many kinds of marine birds, 
but chiefly by the Sula Variegata, a bird nearly allied to the solan 
—_ of our own shores. These birds fly _ the coast in immense 

ocks that appear like clouds. They are prodigiously voracious, con- 
stantly plunging into the sea in order to devour the fishes which they find 
in extraordi numbers around the islands. The latter being inhabited 
by millions of these birds, the accumulation of guano is very rapid. The 
employment of this kind of manure is very ancient in Peru ; and there is 
authentic evidence of its having been used in the time of the Incas. In 
the present day, the Peruvians use it chiefly in the cultivation of maize 
and potatoes. A few weeks after the seeds begin to shoot, a little hollow 
is dug round each root, and is filled up with guano, which is afterwards 
covered with a layer of earth. 


THE COAST DISTRICT. 


The coast of Peru may be described as one long belt of sand of about 
540 leagues in extent, and from three to twenty leagues in breadth, inter- 
sected by chains of small hillocks, and traversed by numerous rivers. A 
fine light yellow drift sand, however, covers both hill and dale. _ It is only 
where rivers intersect the plain that vegetation luxuriates. The peril of 
traversing these plains is greatly increased by the movability of the sand 
and the medanos, or hillock-like elevations of sand. The strong winds 
raise immense clouds of dust and sand. The sand rises in columns of from 
eighty to a hundred feet high, which whirl about in all directions, as if 
moved by magic. Sometimes they suddenly overshadow the traveller, 
who only escapes from them by rapid riding. Travelling is further en- 
dangered by the facilities of losing the way, where there are no landmarks, 
no vegetation, and often not a drop of water to be found for twenty or 
thirty miles. In such cases, in this burning climate, to wander about in 
= sand, for even forty-eight hours, is followed by certain death. Dr. 
Tschudi relates, that in the year 1823, a ship stranded on the coast with 
$20 dragoons on board. The soldiers succeeded in getting ashore, but 
they were lost for thirty-six hours afterwards in the sands. When intelli- 
gence of the shipwreck reached Pisco, a cavalry regiment was despatched 
to search for the sufferers, and to supply them with provisions and water ; 
but ‘chan Ncw Dye it was discovered that one oe and sixteen 
men i m fatigue and thirst, and, a few days after more pe- 
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On these sandy plains, summer commences in November. The rays of 
the'sun are then reflected back from the bright sands with a power. 
Every living thing which does not quickly escape from their influence is 
devoted to certain destruction. No plant takes root in the burning soil, 
and no animal finds food on the arid lifeless surface. No bird, no insect 
moves in the burning atmosphere. The scene changes in May. A thin 
veil of mist then overspreads the sea and the shore. is winter mist con- 
tinues till October, and although it never falls in actual rain, it answers 
the same purposes. A blooming vegetation then overspreads the soil, as if 
bya stroke of magic, and horses per. pores are driven for pasture to what 
was a few days previously a mere barren wilderness. 


Peru. 


THE CORDILLERA. 


All the roads running from the coast to the mountains present a simi- 
larity of character. Taking an oblique direction, they run into fan-shaped 
valleys, each watered by its own river. Following the course of the waters, 
the roads become steeper and steeper, and the valleys soon contract into 
mere ravines which terminate at the foot of the Cordillera. The travel- 
ler then threads his way up the acclivity, amidst stupendous masses of 
rock, until he reaches the crest of the Cordillera ; or the western chain, 
which has a medium height in Peru of 15,000 feet above the sea. Be- 
tween this chain and the Andes, or eastern chain, which has in Peru a 
medium elevation of 17,000 feet, are the great and extensive uplands, 
called the Punas. 

Dr. Tschudi travelled by the southerly road, through a oop | at first 
of a wild and dreary aspect, with occasional cultivation and villages of 
reed huts. From Santa Ines (2386 English feet above the sea) the road 
continues gradually ascending among rocks which are inhabited by small 
richly-plumed parrots ; the only bird of its kind that nestles permanently 
among rocks, Two leagues from Lima the road takes a turn, advancing up 
the valley of the River Chillon, which has an intercepted channel called the 
Rio Seco. This has been owing to a ridge of seth having been uplifted 
across the old bed of the stream, exactly as in the case recorded by Mr. 
Darwin, as occurring between Casma and Huaraz, on the same coast. 
(Darwin's Journal, p. 359). There are certain springs in the valleys 
which open from the coast towards the mountains, the waters of which 
the Indians never drink. If man, or horses, or mules drink of these 
waters, they are attacked by a formidable distemper, called the Verugas, 
from its being characterised by boils and eruptions which are often fatal. 
Unfortunately, one of the German naturalist’s mules ‘drank of the forbid- 
den waters, and was attacked by a large tumour in the leg. Probably in 
no country in the world do so many local diseases prevail as in Peru. 
Every valley is said to have its own peculiar disease. 

San Geronino de Surco (6945 feet), is looked upon as the boundary- 
line between the coast and the sierra. The climate is agreeable, rather 
hot than cold. But like all the other hill stations, it is fearfully infested 
with swarms of annoying insects, especially sancudos (culex molestus), 
and stinging flies (species of simoleum), which banish sleep from the 
resting-place of the re traveller. One of Dr. Tschudi’s horse-shoes 
having got loose at this place, a Spaniard charged half a gold ounce for 
fastening it on, having at first demanded twelve dollars! The next sta- 
tion is Matucanas (8105 feet), beyond which the valley contracts into a 
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narrow ravine, and the country assumes a wilder character. The stunted 
willow and red thorn apple grows by the way side. The Indians pre- 
pare a narcotic drink from the latter, under the influence of 
believe that they are ht into communication with the 
spirits of their forefathers. Beyond Tambo de Viso, the next station 
(9100 feet), the river is by a bridge made of a few poles of the 
trunk of the Agave Americana, connected together by transverse ropes ; 
these being overlaid with twisted branches and pieces of hoops. These 
bridges have no balustrades, and it is needless to say how extremely dan- 
us they are to pass. From Viso to San Mateo, the ravine becomes nar- 
rowed to a mere cleft, between walls of mountains rising on either side 
to the height of more than a thousand feet. The road along the face of 
these precipices is exceedingly difficult and dangerous, huge Pigments of 
rock, loosened by the rain, are constantly giving way. One of these 
struck one of Dr. Tschudi’s mules, and hurled it into the foaming abyss 
below, carrying with it the doctor’s most valuable instruments and papers. 
The doctor met in the same fearful pass with an officer who, with two of 
his sons was coming from the sierra. He had placed the youngest be- 
fore him, and the other, a boy of ten years of age, was seated on the 
mule’s crupper. When they were within about half a league from Viso, 
a huge mass of rock, rolling down from the mountain, struck the elder 
boy, and hurled him into the river. The afflicted father was anxiously 
seeking to recover the body of his lost child. 

San Mateo, is 10,947 feet above the level of the sea. At this eleva- 
tion maize ripens, but the heads are small, and potatoes are abundant. 
Dr. Tschudi being asked for his passport by the alcalde of the village, he 

resented a bill for the opera at Lima, which answered the purpose satis- 
Pactorily. Another very difficult pass presents itself beyond Mateo, and 
after that is Chicla (12,712 feet, according to Maclean), beyond which 
point the soil is no longer capable of cultivation. The tambo or inn at 
this place was of the worst description. The beds consisted of sheep- 
skins spread on the damp floor; and one bed-chamber served for the host- 
@88, a dirty old Indian woman, her daughter, her grand-children, and the 
travellers ; an immense woollen counterpane or blanket being spread 
over the whole party. But woe to the unwary traveller who trusts himself 
within this comprehensive dormitory! He soons finds himself surrounded 
by enemies, from whose attacks it is impossible to escape. At this ele- 
vation the veta, or mountain sickness, begins to make itself felt. The 
horses and mules are mostly attacked first by difficulty of breathing and 
trembling. The animals are frequently so overpowered that they are 
unable either to move or stand, and if they are not immediately unsaddled 
and allowed to rest, they perish. In the human being it shows itself by 
vertigo, dimness of sight and hearing, pains in the head, and nausea. 
Blood flows from the eyes, nose, and lips. This disorder sometimes proves 
fatal, and Dr. Tschudi witnessed a case in which death was the result. 
The veta is experienced with great severity in some districts of the Cor- 
dillera, whilst in others, where the altitude is greater, the disorder is 
scarcely perceptible. Dr. Tschudi deduces from this, that the malady 1s 
not so much caused by diminished atmospheric pressure, as by some un- 
known climatic circumstances. The natives attribute it to metallic ex- 
halations. But it should be remembered, that the same feelings are expe- 
rienced under similar circumstances in the Himma-leh and the Alps, and 
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even in balloon ascents, where there can scarcely be the same exhalations, 
there is the same diminished atmospheric pressure.* 

Dr. Tschudi reached the crest of the Cordillera, at the pass of Anta- 
ranga, 15,600 feet above the sea. The ition of the waters flowing 
into the two great oceans, the Atlantic and the Pacific, is scarcely thirty 

in extent, so that the doctor could not resist amusing himself by 
sending a cupful of water destined for the Atlantic into the Pacific. 
The fact of the water flowing from a chain of minor elevation (the Cor- 
dillera), through one of greater mean height (the Andes), is connected 
with the comparative geological age of the two chains, or as Mr. Darwin 
has suggested, to a periodical and gradual elevation of the second moun- 


tain line. 
Amid the sterile heights of the Andes nature withholds her fostering in- 


fluence alike from vegetable and animal life. The scantiest vegetation 
can scarcely draw nutriment from the ungenial soil, and animals shun the 
dreary oa shelterless wilds. The gigantic condor of such universal 
celebrity, alone finds itself in its native element amidst these mountain 
deserts. ‘The fury of the tempest in these regions exceeds any idea that 
can be formed of them. The forked lightning darts its zig-zag flashes 
on the mountain-tops, or, running along the ground, imprints deep fur- 
rows in its course; whilst the atmosphere quivers amidst uninterrupted 
_ of thunder, repeated a thousandfold by the mountain echoes. For 
ours together flash follows flash, painting blood-red cataracts on the 
naked precipices. The traveller, overtaken by these terrific storms is 
obliged to dismount from his trembling horse, and seek refuge beneath the 
shelter of some overhanging rock. Some of the mountain districts have 
uired an ominous character for storms. There are several spots to 
which a fearful celebrity of this kind is attached. 


THE PUNA, OR PERUVIAN HIGHLANDS. 


The vast tracts of uninhabited table lands, called the Puna, extend be- 
tween the Cordilleras and the Andes, at a mean elevation of twelve thou- 
sand feet. Like the Llanos, or plains which extend eastward of the 
Andes, these great table lands are among the most interesting character- 
istics of the new world. The aspect of the Puna is singularly monoto- 
nous and dreary. The expansive levels are scantily covered with grasses 
of a yellowish, brown hue, and are never enlivened by fresh-looking ver- 
dure. The climate is severe, and storms are both frequent and violent. 
Only one plant is cultivated with success. It is the Maca, a kind of sweet 
root, about the size of a chestnut. Barley is also.grown, but only for 
fodder. It will not ripen, and seldom shoots into ears. 

But poor and scanty as is the vegetation of the Puna, the animal king- 
dom is richly and beautifully represented there. 

These regions are the native home of those useful animals which Peru 
possessed before horses and black cattle were introduced by the Spaniards. 
Among these interesting quadrupeds are the llama, the alpaco, the eatin 
and the vicuna. These beautiful and valuable animals live in herds in 
their natural state, and are also reared in large flocks in the southern Puna 
provinces, viz. Cuzco and Ayacucho, from whence they are sent to the 





* The effect of the veta upon domestic animals is very severe. Dogs are ex- 
sm liable to it, and cats die in frightful convulsions at an elevation of above 
3,000 feet. 
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silver mines of North Peru. Some modern travellers have lamented the 
diminution of the llamas, but without reason. The frequent hunting seems 
not to have the effect of diminishing the number of these animals. In 
former times they were hunted more actively than at present. Under 
Doce oy 2 Peg gallant useful animal and plant was an ob- 
ject of veneration, the Peruvians rendered almost divine worship to animals 
which exclusively furnished them with wool for clothing, with flesh 
for food. The temples were adorned with large figures of them made of 
gold and silver. 

Many other animals are peculiar to the Puna, among which are the 
stag called Tarush and the Chinchilla, which supplies the beautiful fur so 
much prized by the ladies of Europe. The majority of birds frequenting 
the same plains are water-fowl, among which are a species of goose, two 
kinds of a mer water-hens, gulls, &c. The Indians catch partridges with 
their dogs which are of a iar and very fierce breed. They also lead 
their floeks to pasture in the Punas during the summer months, but retire 
to the warm valleys in winter. The bulls, as a: Samay see a human 
being, become exceedingly wild, and render travelling on the Puna dan- 
gerous. On several different occasions, his skill as a 2 Na alone saved 
Dr. Tschudi from the attack of these ferocious anim 

There are many remains on the Puna of the great high road of the 
Incas, which led from Cuzco to Quito, stretching through the whole extent 
of Peru. This road was from twenty-five to thirty feet broad, and was 
paved with large flat stones rising like terraces. Not ow was this the 

dest work that America possessed before European civilisation found 
its way into that quarter of the world, but there is not in Peru at the 
present time any modern road in the most remote degree comparable to 
this highway of the ancient Peruvian sovereigns. Relics of forts or gra- 
naries and of messengers’ stations, exist along this line of road at regular 
distances. By means of the latter, the royal table at Cuzco was served 
daily with fresh fish, caught in the sea near the Temple of the Sun 
at Lurin, a distance of more than two hundred leagues from Cuzco. 





SILVER MINES. 


In this inhospitable region, where the surface of the soil produces 
nothing, nature has buried boundless stores of wealth in the bowels of the 
earth, and the silver mines of Cerro de Pasco have drawn people from all 

of the world to one point and for one object. The city so called is, 

y its wealth, one of the most important in the Peruvian republic, and its 
mines are, in point of productiveness, nowise inferior to those of Potosi. It 
is situated in a basin-shaped hollow, at an elevation of 13,673 feet, and 
encircled by barren and precipitous rocks. The streets are crooked, 
narrow, and dirty, and bordered by rows of irregularly-built houses and 
miserable Indian huts which abut against buildings, whose size and 
structure give a certain European character to the city when viewed from 
a distance. Without bestowing a glance on the busy throng which circu- 
lates through the streets and squares, the varied styles of the buildings 
sufficiently indicate to the observer how many different classes of people 
have united together to found, in the tropics, and on the very confines of 
ma snow, & city of such magnitude and of so motley an aspect. The 
vild barrenness of the surrounding scenery, and the extreme cold of the 
rigorous climate—the remote and solitary position of the city—all denote 
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that there must have existed a common and powerful bond of union to 
have drawn together the diversified elements which compose the popula- 
tion of this mountain city. The old and new worlds seemed to have joined 
hands before these rich mines. The Swede and the Sicilian, the Canadian 
and the ntinian are all united here at one point, and for one object. 
The superabundance of silver feeds the vice so peculiar to rich mining dis- 
tricts—an inordinate passion for gambling. From the earliest hours of 
morning cards and dice are in requisition. The mine owner leaves his 
silver stores, and the shopkeeper forsakes his counter to pass a few hours 
every day at the gaming-table, and card-playing is the only amusement 
in the best houses of the town. 

Notwithstanding the enormous amount of wealth which the mines of 
Peru have already yielded, and still continue to yield, only a very small 

rtion of the existing silver veins have been worked. It is a well known 
Pact, that the Indians are aware of the existence of many rich mines, 
the situation of which they will never disclose to the whites, nor to the 
detested mestizos. Dr. Tschudi relates several curious anecdotes illustrat- 
ing this fact; one of which possesses the more interest, as having 
occurred to himself. When the doctor was in Jauja, in the year 1841, 
an Indian, whom he had previously known, came to him, and asked him 
to lend him a crow-bar. The doctor did so; and after a few days, when 
it was returned, he observed that the end was covered with silver. 
Some time afterwards, the doctor learned that this Indian had been im- 

risoned because he had offered for sale some very rich silver ore, and on 
Bitng questioned as to where he had obtained it, his answer was that he 
found it on the road; a tale, the truth of which was very naturally 
doubted. The following year, when the doctor was again in Jauja, the 
Indian paid him another visit. He then said that he had been confined 
for several months in a dark dungeon, and half-starved, because they 
wanted to compel him to reveal the situation of a mine which he knew 
of, but that he would not disclose the secret. He assured the doctor, 
that it was only when he was called upon to pay the taxes, which the 
vernment exacts with merciless rigour, that he had recourse to the 
mine, the shaft of which was not deep, and that, after closing it, he always 
carried the loose rubbish away to a distance of some miles, and then 
covered the opening so carefully with turf and cactus that it was impos- 
sible for any one to discover it. 

On the road from the “ Treasury of Peru,” as Cerro de Pasco is called, 
to Tarma is the great lake of Chinchaycocha, which, at an elevation of 
13,000 feet, is twelve leagues long by two to two and a half leagues wide. 
It is the largest of the South American lakes, next to that of Titicaca, 
so much favoured by the Incas, and which is eighty-four English miles 
long and forty-one broad. The lake abounds in water-fowl ; and the 
Indians entertain a superstitious belief that it is haunted by huge fish like 
animals, who, at certain hours of the night, leave their watery abode to 
prowl about the adjacent pasture lands, where they commit great havoc 
among the cattle. On the banks of this lake, as elsewhere on the Puna, 
@ curious little bird with an exceedingly pretty plumage is met with, 
which has the remarkable peculiarity of making a monotonous sound at 
the close of every hour during the night. The Indians call it the Cock 
of the Inga ( Thinocorus Ingae), and they associate many superstitious 
notions with its regular hourly cry. 
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INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL. 


Accidents of travel upon the Puna are often of quite a romantic 
character. Dr. Tschudi relates that, having pon e night of Ja- 
e saddl 


nuary 12, 1840, in the hut of a Puna shepherd, ed his mule, and 
putting a small supply of food into one of his saddle- he started 
early on his journey, the ground being covered with a thin coating of 
snow, and the sky overhung by a thick mist. As the sun rose, the mist 
began to disperse, and the snow gradually melted. Then the dull, 
yellow Puna grass, scarcely the length of one’s finger, blended its tint 
with the greenish hue of the glaciers, and the monotonous pasture was 
relieved by purple gentianas, brown calceolarias, and the yellow blossoms 
of the echino cactus. 

As the doctor journeyed onward, animal life began to awaken in 
rich variety around him. Herds of vicunas approached him with curious 

, and then on a sudden fled with the swiftness of the wind. In the 
ieees stately groups of huanacus, turned cautiously to look at him. 
The Puna stag advanced slowly from his lair in the mountain-recesses, 
and fixed on him his large black wondering eyes ; whilst the humble rock 
rabbits disported playfully, or nibbled the scanty herbage growing in the 
mountain-crevices. 

As he was admiring the variety of life in these wild regions, the doctor 
stumbled against a dead mule, startling at the same time three voracious 
condors, which were feeding on the dead carcase. These kings of the air 
shook their crowned heads proudly, and darted furious glances with their 
blood-red eyes at the traveller. Two of them rose on their giant-wings, 
and in narrowing circles hovered threatening above his head, whilst the 
third, croaking ized, kept guard over the booty. It is needless to say 
that the doctor rode cautiously past the menacing group, without the least 
desire of further disturbing their banquet. 

It was now two o'clock in the afternoon. The panting mule began to 
slacken his pace, and seemed unwilling to mount a rather steep ascent, 
which the had arrived at. To relieve him the doctor dismounted, and 
began walking. But he suddenly experienced an oppressive sensation, 
which he had never known before. A world’s weight seemed to lie 
upon his chest ; his lips swelled, and burst ; the aia vessels of his 
eye-lids gave way, and blood flowed from them. He was obliged to lie 
on the ground, bereft for a time of all consciousness. 

Scarcely had our traveller recovered sufficiently to remount his mule, 
than he was overtaken by a Puna storm, and thunder and lightning 
ushered in a heavy fall of snow, which very soon lay a foot deep on the 
ground. Losing his way in the snow, his mule wandered into a morass, 
in which it sank, unable to extricate itself. It seemed as if all the evils 
of the Puna had concentrated themselves in that day’s journey. The 
doctor was almost in despair. With incredible difficulty he succeeded in 
digging out his mule with his dagger, and regained the path, marked 
by numerous skeletons protruding above the snow. The sun broke 
forth again through the clouds, glaring dazzlingly on the white plain, in 
a moment the traveller felt his eyes stricken with surumpe, or snow- 
blindness, 

It was with great difficulty, and while suffering the most violent pain, 
that he his way. He was beginning to give himself up for lost, 












when he observed a cave beneath an o ing rock. ‘ Mother 
Nature,” exclaimed the suffering naturalist, ‘in w service I had 
undertaken my long and perilous wanderings, at tha‘ critical juncture 
ided for me a retreat, though in one of her rudest shelteri 
ing the cave, the doctor unsaddled his mule, and made a bed of his 
ene bet. he ee eae eee Se 
obtaining any sleep. The night seemed endless. the dawn of 
morning appeared, he made an effort to open his eyes, which were closed 
with coagulated blood. On looking around him, he beheld the horror of 
his situation. A human corpse had served him for a pillow. Shudder- 
ing, he went in search of his mule; but his misery was not yet at an 
. The poor beast lay dead on the ground; in his ravenous h 
it had eaten of a poisonous plant. “ t could I do ?” exclaims 
sorely tried traveller. “In mH I turned back to the cave !” 

As the sun rose, revived by the light and warmth, the doctor ventured 
to examine the body of his lifeless companion, it was that of a half-caste 
Indian. He had been killed by the slings of Indian robbers, stripped of 
his‘clothes, and his body concealed in the cave. Shooting a rock rabbit, 
the traveller collected some fuel, kindled a fire, and prepared himself some 
breakfast. It was about noon when he heard a monotonous, short cry, 
and recognised with joy the well-known sound. Climbing up the nearest 
rock, and looking down into a hollow, he perceived two indians drivin 
« herd of llamas before them. By the gift of a little tobacco he obtained 
a llama to carry his luggage, and departed from what to him was the 
ever-memorable cave of Lenas. 


THE SIERRA. 


The Peruvian highlands, or punas, are intersected by numerous valleys 
situated several thousand feet lower than the uplands, from which they 
totally differ in character and aspect. These valleys are called the sierra. 
The sierra has only two seasons, a winter or rainy season, and a summer 
season; storms are frequent, but they are uot accompanied by snow as on 
the puna. The climate favours the natural fruitfulness of the soil, which 
richly repays the labour of the husbandman. These regions have, from 
the earliest period, been the chosen dwelling-places of the Peruvians, and 
the sierra contains numerous towns and villages, which would rise in im- 
_ if they had greater facility of communication one with another. 

e serranos, or inhabitants of the sierra, especially those who dwell in 
the smaller villages, are chiefly Indians. In the towns or larger villages 
the mestizos are numerous. But few Spaniards live in the sierra, and 
those who do give themselves the most ludicrous airs of assumed dignity. 
Most of the mestizos possess little estates, which are cultivated by the 
Indians, enabling the masters to pass their lives in idleness and pleasure. 
They spend the chief portion of the day in the true Spanish style, gossip- 
ping in groups in the streets, and wrapped in their mantles ; much time 
is also spent in gaming or cock-fighting—enormous sums of money are 
squandered in this latter favourite diversion. Frost and scarcity some- 
times visits these regions, and is especially felt by the Indians. Dr. 
Tschudi relates, that in the year 1840, which was a period of scarcity. 
he saw the starving Indian children roaming about the fields and eating 
the grass like cattle. Maize is the grain chiefly cultivated, wheat is onl 
grown in small quantities. The quinua, a kind of spinach, is much 
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g parties. The much admired chicha 
} favourite of the Indians, is 
every village has its own tutelary saint. On festival days 
bal-ghir cone the most Siceiihedss sie deahopeien agers 
is with even more reeklessness and cruelty in the sierra than 
in the corridas of Lima ; occasion on which an entertamment of 
this sort takes is with loss of life, and sometimes the sa- 
crifice both of men and horses is considerable. The doctor relates, 
that during his residence at Jauja, fourteen Indians and nineteen horses 
uote Sdthelliselacbaantyess in a bull-fight, yet catastrophes of this 
kind appear to make no impression on the 

The religious practices of the serranos are most remarkable. In order 
to facilitate the conversion of the idolatrous Indians, the Spanish monks 
who accompanied Pizarro’s army, sought to render the Christian religion 
as attractive as possible in the eyes of the heathen aborigines of Peru. 
With this view, they conceived the idea of dramatising certain scenes in 
the life of Christ, and having them nted in the churches. These 

are still kept up zealously in the sierra; the image of our 

viour is paraded on an ass in the streets ; the whole events of the Cru- 

cifixion are gone through with burlesque detail; the figure of Judas is 
also hung up full of squibs and crackers. 

At some of their church festivals the serranos also imitate the sounds 
made by various animals. The singing of birds, the crowing of cocks, 
pone Te of asses, and the bleating of sheep make upa mixed church 
melody. 

But spent from the semi-barbarous condition of its inhabitants, the sierra 
is by far the most populous district in Peru. The banks of the rivers flow- 
ing through the fertile valleys are thickly clustered with villages, which 
give a peculiar charm to the landscape, doubly pleasmg to the eye of the 
traveller who comes from the barren parts of the country. 


THE PRIMEVAL FORESTS. 


After crossing the Andes, and descending a few hundred feet to the 
eastward, the traveller beholds a country y different from that which 
he left on the western declivity of the mountains. On the eastern side 
the soil is richly covered with vegetation. The ridges of rock are crowned 
trees and brushwood, which ually spreading. upwart 
with the high forests. This district is the Cea, and throughout 
he whole year it is overshadowed by thick mists, which rise from the 














perse until about noon, oxid. then con sddaiiin detioaie clouds 
the atmosphere. The traveller whose heart throbs at the bare 


the vegetable kingdom is stamped by a peculiar character. It presents 
immense fullness and luxuriance ; ap as widely, with but little u 
ward development, rising on the average only a few feet above the 
Trees, shrubs, and tendrils, in endless complication of colour, entwine to- 
gether, sometimes fostering, sometimes crushing, each other. Out of the 
remains of the dead arises a new generation, aa inpeeneena ee 
. The majority of the plants growing in these regions enjoy almost 
praia an ae raieadioe The pee gnarled, low Somes trees, 
often scarcely one-half of their roots in the earth ; the other half 
spreads over the surface of the soil, then winding round the roots or 
branches of some neighbouring plant, fastens on it, and intimately uniting 
with it, forms a kind of suspension bridge, over which the intertwining of 
numerous luxuriant climbing plants makes a strong impenetrable net-work. 
All the trees and shrubs again are covered with innumerable parasites, 
which in the higher regions, are met with in their smaller forms of lichens 
and mosses, but lower down, in the course of the various transformations 
they undergo, they a in development. 

it enna dungh ae oceenal Andes looked down with envy on 
the luxuriant vegetation of the forests, and sought to blight it by sending 
down cold nightly winds. The low temperature of the night counteracts 
that extreme development, which the humidity of the soil and the great 
heat of the day promote. But what the vegetation loses in upward 
growth it gains in superficial extension, and thereby it secures more pro- 
tection against the ever-varying temperature. 

The swift-footed roe roams in the higher thickets but does not descend 
into the warm forests. The dark brown coati howls and digs at the root 
of trees in search of food; the shy opossum crawls y under the 
foliage; the lazy armadillo creeps into his hole, and the little hairy tapir 
a vege grein the same regions, into which the ounce and 
the-lion seldom stray to contest with the black bear, what is peculiarly 
his territory. Birds are not in great variety in the same regions, but they 
are remarkable for their gay-coloured a py Even the crows, of 
which there are two ies, are the one of a blue colour, the other 
green on the back and bright yellow on the a 

Proceeding still further downward, the traveller at length reaches the 
Montana. The Peruvians apply this name to the vast aboriginal forests 
which extend across the whole country from north to the 
eastern foot of the Andes. Those which lie higher, and in which the 
spaces between the lofty trees are overgrown with thick masses of bushes 
and twining plants, are called by the natives simply montanas. Those 
that are free from thete intermediate mane of vegetation they call mon 
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tanas reales, or royal mountains. At first sight, the latter produce the 
impression of a virgin forest of oaks. In the loftier districts of the mon- 
tanas tee Diresladt bask is found, the lower and more marshy places pro- , 
duce the sarsaparilla. : 

The montanas of Peru are in general but thinly peopled with Christian 
Indians. These are employed either in cultivating their own fields or in 
working as day-labourers in the great plantations of suger, coffee, maize, 
cocoa, tobacco, oran bananas, and pine-apples. e cultivation of 
bark, balsams, gums, honey, and wax also occupies a great number of In- 
dians. According to Dr. Tschudi, these Indians are immorally and tyranni- 
cally treated, and those who live far back in the interior of the forest, 
having no intercourse with the civilised world, living by hunting and fish- 
ing, are much ier. 

These latter wild Indians are to distinguish them from the Indios Chris- 
tianos, called Indios Bravos, and they comprehend numerous tribes, each 
of which has its own customs, religion, and also, in general, its own lan- 

. Impenetrable wilds intervene between these Bravos and the civi- 
world, and seldom has an European foot ventured into their territory. 
These formidable races are not only at deadly war with the Christians, 
but they maintain incessant war among themselves. Dr. Tschudi asserts 
that the fact of these Bravos being cannibals is positively attested, but he 
says they do not eat women, as their flesh is held to be poisonous. 

The principal weapons used by the Bravos are bows and arrows, and 
the pocuna, a long reed eight or ten feet long, out of which small arrows 
are blown. These small arrows, like the larger ones, are poisoned, for 
otherwise the wound would be too inconsiderable to kill even a little bird. 
Not only is the black and very poisonous emmet, or ant, used for this 
purpose, but also the teeth of the formidable serpent known to the In- 
dians by the name of jergon. The wound of the poisoned arrow is rapidly 
fatal. Men and the large quadrupeds die in about four or five minutes 
after receiving the wound ; the smaller animals and birds in two minutes. 
In using the blow-reed great caution is requisite to avoid being self- 
wounded by the small sharp arrows. Dr. ‘I'schudi relates an instance 
which fell under his own eyes, of an Indian who let an arrow fall unob- 
served from his quiver ; he trod upon it, and it penetrated the sole of his 
foot ; in a very sass time he was a corpse. 

These Indios Bravos seldom live in villages, but chiefly in huts scattered 
through the forests. These huts stand detached from each other, and 
are often scattered over a circuit of some miles in the forest. Social 
meetings among these races are of rare occurrence. Gloomy, reserved, 
and distrustful, the Indian is only at ease in the circle he a himself 
formed. They recognise no form of government. The dead are buried 
in the huts. The survivors having testified their sorrow by a melancholy 
howl, three times repeated, leave the place and build a new residence for 
themselves in a distant district. 

As it is with man, so it is with animal life, in these primeval forests. 
Unlike the peaceful repose which presided over life on the level heights, 
constant combats and aggressions prevail in the forest regions. There 
the strong attack the weak, and the cunning inveigle the unwary: 
strength and intelligence, caution and instinct are unceasingly in active 

tion. 

The whole of the animal world is here developed to view, and it would 
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be difficult, Dr. Tschudi says, to assign the predominance to any one class. 
‘The variegated forms and colours which meet the eye, and the multifarious 
cries and tones which resound through the woods, form altogether, the most 
singular contrasts. The gold-feathered colibri hum lightly through the 
air, soaring over the heavy, sombre-coloured tapir. The sprightly singing 
bird pours forth his melodious chaunts amidst the thick foliage of the 

trees; whilst the fierce ounce, prowling for his prey, growls as he 
passes over their enormous, ing roots. Slowly do the eye and the 
ear learn to distinguish individuals in this vast mass of apparent chaotic 
confusion, and to recognise quickly fleeting forms, or distant resounding 


Troops of monkeys skip from tree to tree, looking timidly around, and 
uttering mournful howls. Among these are swarms of the black mari- 
monda, bearing a striking resemblance to an old negro. Next is seen a 
group of silver-grey monkeys, stalking over heaps of broken branches and 
twigs, in search of a resting-place. These monkeys, which are the largest 
in South America, being about three feet high, are bold and vicious. 
The sly sayu ventures to approach the dwellings of men, where he plun- 
ders maize fields with incredible dexterity. The delicate silky-haired 
monkey, shivering at every cool breeze or shower of rain, and starting at 
the slightest noise, creeps for shelter into the thicket, where he lies 
peeping with his penetrating eyes in the direction of the apprehended 

ger. 

At sun-set swarms of bats flutter through field and forest in all direc- 
tions, and greedily devour the insects which in the twilight awaken to 
full activity. Some of these bats are remarkable for their expanse of 
wing» which measures nearly two feet. Others are unfavourably distin- 
guished for ugliness and for their offensive smell. Among them are also 
the vampires or leaf-nosed bats (phyllostoma), which attack both man 
and beast. These bats rub up the skin of their victims, and then suck 
the blood. Many animals are destroyed by the exhaustion consequent 
on the repeated blood-sucking. The wound continues to bleed even after 
the bat has flown away satisfied. Dr. Tschudi relates, that one of his 
mules, on which a vampire made a nightly attack, was only saved by 
having his back rubbed with an ointment made of spirits of camphor, 
soap, and petroleum. A bat of the same kind also fastened upon the 
nose of an Indian lying intoxicated in a plantation, and sucked so much 
blood that it was unable to fly away. The wound was followed by such 
severe inflammation and swelling, that the features of the man were not 
recognisable. 

. Many beasts of prey, and among them some of formidable strength 
and fierceness, make havoc among the other animals of the forests. The 
maneless lion (the puma) roams through the upper regions of the forest, 
where he has almost undisturbed hunting ground. The ounce or jaguar, 
which also possesses great strength, is of a still more savage disposition. 
Unlike the puma, far from being intimidated at the sight of men, the 
jaguar often attacks individuals. The black nial of the jaguar is 
a stronger, and more daring than the lighter kind. The yellow- 
breasted glutton, the yaguarundi, the oscollo, the uturunca, the three 
latter, with the long-tailed, yellowish grey tiger-cat, all of the same fa- 
amily, lie in wait not only for the weaker animals and birds, but also ven- 


ture into the plantations, and kill dogs and poultry. 
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equilibrium, supplies the natives with remedies against the bite of ser- 
pents ; one of the most valuable of these, the juice of the creeping plant 
called vejuco de huaco, was discovered by the sparrow-hawk called huaco, 
which picks up snakes for its principal food, when bitten by one, flying to 
the vejuco, and eating its leaves. 

Tnnoxious snakes wind on tendrilled climbi ts, or lie like neck- 
laces of coral on the brown decayed leaves. e powerful giant snake 
called by the Indians “the mother of waters,” dwells where the branches 
of rivers enter the gloomy forests and form narrow lagoons, over which 
the high trees spread in vaulted — almost impervious to the light 

. Wound round the stem of an old tree, bathing her tail in the 
cool n, this great serpent watches wistfully for the animals of the 
forest who come to the waters to quench their thirst. 

The croaking of frogs, whose manifold tones blend together in con- 
fused union, augments not a little the distressing dreariness of a forest 

i The bites and stings of numerous insects are very dangerous, 
-and it requires much caution to guard against their attacks. Musquitoes 
swarm in all marshy spots. But the stinging flies (sancudos) are both 
more numerous and more troublesome; in no hour of the day or night 
is there any respite from their attacks. The ticks also forsake the trees 
and shrubs to fasten on the traveller,on whom they make with 
their long sharp stings, wherein to insert their heads. antanas are 
the most troub e of all insects: they are not visible to the naked eye, 
but they penetrate the skin, and introduce themselves beneath it, where 
they propagate with incredible rapidity ; and when some thousands of 
them are collected together, a blackish spot a which quickl 
spreads. Every shrub, indeed, is full of creeping life, and the deca 
vegetation harbours innumerable noxious insects. The sting of some of 
the ant-tribe is not only painful, but actually dangerous; and these little 
insects are so numerous and powerful iheadints teatthinp anniniahiand 
destroy large animals, such as agoutis and armadillos. 

If fen, then, enjoys wondrous privileges in its fine harbours, and 
coasts abounding with fish ; its mountains, so rich in metals; its great 
— pasturing innumerable domestic animals; the fine climate of its 

rtile sierra; and its luxurious montanos, producing balsams, gums, 
and bark; sugar, coffee, bananas, &c.; so also it has its in its 
storms and earthquakes, its arid sandy deserts, its mountain-sickness and 
innumerable local diseases, its wonderful prolifickness in noxious insects, 
its wild animals and wild Indians, and even indiana ame 
various population. Every thing to be upon a ; as 
Reiemnadize held out ub anal ooatiagl and social evils are of no 
ordinary kind or character. Roads, inns, and modes of intereommuni- 
cation are in a more barbarous condition than in the times of the Incas. 
Throughout, the present condition exhibits a marked inferiority to the 
past, even in the time when the cause of cultivation and civilisation was 
upheld by the efforts of the early missionaries; a circumstance which 
Dr. Tschudi attributes chiefly to the long-continued civil war, during the 
contest for independence ; but the origin of which might be as readily 
As. tho etehicsnenlianss menten ee es 007 
and lazy, nical and unprincipled; the other prostrated, 
brutalised. red 7  Nevestheless, internal tranquillity of the country, and the 
increasing population, suggest, according to the same valuable authority, 
favourable prognostics for the future. 
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ADRIEN ROUX; 
OR, 
THE ADVENTURES OF A COURIER. 


Cuap. VI. 


AN ADVENTURE ON THE ROAD. 


Tue traveller who is familiar with the country between Lonjumeau and 
Linas, will have no difficulty in calling to mind, that after having passed 
through the vi of Plessis-Saint Pére, there is a sudden dip in the 
road, crossed at bottom by a stream, over which is a narrow bridge ; 
the banks on each side are high, and a wide thicket extends right and 
left, covering the slopes of the valley ; beyond may be seen in the dis- 
tance the isolated height on which stands the small town of Montl’héry, 
above which frown the ruins of the lofty donjon keep of the old castle. 
It is a secluded and pict ue spot in the day time, and when the sun 
has gone down, has rather a gloomy "p ce. 

It was a very still night, and though nearly half a league from Mont- 
Vhéry, I could distinctly hear the watch-dogss barking in the town as I de- 
scended the slope of the hill, but other sound there was none. I drove 
quickly, to redeem my promise, had cleared the bridge, and was halfway 
up the ascent on the opposite side, when I met with a sudden inter- 
ruption. Before I could well perceive where they came from, one man 
was at the horse's heads with his hands on their bridles, and two others 
stationed themselves at the carriage doors. They were all dressed in 
dark blouses with broad-brimmed hats, and were armed with pistols. 

“ Halloa! what the devil’s this ?” shouted Sir John, who, as well as 
the rest of the party, had apparently fallen off into a gentle doze, and 
was awakened by the sudden stopping of the carriage. 

‘I must request you will do me the honour to descend,” returned a 
voice in French, in the most polite accents. 

“ Keskersay ?”’ said the Englishman. “Je ne voolly par dessendy.” 

‘“‘ In that case, monsieur,” returned the ker in the same polite man- 
ner, “I infinitely regret to say that I shall be compelled to use force. I 
am pained to be obliged to say so in the presence of ladies.” 

“* What’s the fellow jabbering about, gals ?”’ exclaimed the impenetra- 
Pw knight. ‘ Who is he, a custom-house officer, or a johnnydarms, or 
what ?” 

“ Oh, my God!” shrieked out miladi, “he has got a pistol in his hand, 
I see it. dh, Lord! oh, Lord! we're all going to be robbed and mur- 
dered, as I said, and thrown into a ditch.” 

And with these words she set up a loud scream, an exercise in which 
she was joined by her eldest daughter and the maid in the rumble. 

The younger daughter showed more presence of mind, for I heard her 
reply to her father’s question. 

‘Mamma is right, papa; these are robbers, the man at this side has 
got a pistol too, and is pointing it this way.” 
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“¢ Robbers, hey ! that’s what the French call volloors, isn’t it ? Dammee 
if I don’t have a fight for it. Here, Mr. Volloor, take that, and be ——” 
Before he had finished his sentence he discharged a blow with his 
clenched fist at the head of the highwayman who had addressed him, but 
it failed in reaching its destination ; the n for whom it was intended, 
though a slightly made man, arresting the heavy arm with a grasp like 
a strong vice. At the same moment the carnage door was violently 
forced open, and a powerful hand seizing Sir John by the collar 
him from his seat before he could make any further resistance, and h 
him on the ground shouting like one 

Miladi again raised her voice. 

“ This is what | told you, Sir John, would be sure to happen leavin 
Parry at such an hour. That horrid postilion is at the bottom of it all. 
I — was deceived in my physiognomy. Oh, Heaven, what shall 
we oO af 

“ Madame will also have the kindness to alight,” said the imperturbable 
voice, as if in answer to her exclamation, “ and those young ladies.” 

“Oh! if Alfred were but here,” hysterically cried Miss Eliza. 

But as no Alfred appeared forthcoming, and the danger seemed immi- 
nent, the ladies one and all left their seats, the t highwayman 
offering his arm to assist them in reaching the ground. 

Sir John still lay on the broad of his back in the high road, occasion- 
ally uttering brief maledictions in his native tongue, which, however, 
wrought no change in the purpose of the robbers, one of whom, the man 
who until now had stood at the horses’ heads threatening me with his 
weapon, knelt on his breast and rifled his person with great tact and 
expedition. The two others were busily engaged with the ladies, 
respectfully displacing their ornaments re appropriating the valuables 
which they mma 

The coast now seemed to me to be clear, and as silently and quickly 
as I could accomplish the feat, I leant over the horses and unfastened the 
traces of the leaders; then, withdrawing my legs from my heavy jack- 
boots and leaving them in the stirrups, 1 dropped noiselessly down 
between the wheelers, stole cautiously to the liberated horses, jumped on 
the back of one of them, seized the rein of the other, and before any of 
our assailants were aware of my intentions, was off as quick as thought 
in the direction of Montl’hery. 

The noise of the horses’ feet startled the robbers, who then perceived 
the nature of my manceuvre, and one of them, after several loud and fierce 
imprecations calling on me to stop, cocked his pistol and discharged it at 
me point-blank. I heard the click of the weapon in time and bent 
down on the neck of the animal I rode, only just in time to save m 
head, for the ball passed through the crown of the glazed hat which 
wore, and buried itself in the bank above me. This only added wings 
a my fight, and away I sped as fast as the tired brutes could lay legs to 

e ground. 

a necessary for me to do so if I entertained any idea of procuring 
effectual assistance, for the proceedings of the robbers were evidently 

rapid. On this occasion fortune stood my friend. I had hardly 
thine five hundred yards when I encountered two gendarmes, the 
conservators of the peace in the arrondissement of Montl’héry. I 
hastily pulled up, and in a few words my story was told. The horse 
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which I led-was of real service ; one of the gendarmes jumped on his back, 
the 


best of our way towards the rifled carriage. We were not a bit too soon, 
for the exertions which the Englishman made were of a kind to lead to 
the object of the ruffians, might be spilt. 

was & curious one winch greeted us on our arrival. 
(Ra Ba 


like a nightmare. Miladi, her bonnet and cap off, and her hair—dare [ 
call it a “front”—streaming on the midnight breeze, was on her 
knees before another of the band ; her eldest r was in the arms of 
the one who had spoken, passive and dishevelled, and the femme-de 
chambre was in violent hysterics in the hind seat which no persuasion or 
threat had induced herto abandon. As to Miss Carry, she, poor thing, was 
sitting on the bank without either shoes or shawl, the image of resignation. 
Her little hands were clasped on her bosom in an agony of supplication, 
and her broken sobs Pere oe ae she eee ot 
Our unexpected arri aspect of affairs. Owing to the 
road being a sandy one, by keeping off the pavé we were upon the party 
almost before the clattering of our horses’ hoofs gave warning # wl 
approach. In an instant we had dismounted ; the gendarmes had their 
carbines ready, and as they presented them called loudly on the robbers to 
surrender. o of the men started to their feet, the third was still too 
busy with Sir John to attend to the summons, and to him I addressed 
— Rushing forward to the spot where he knelt, I took a short grasp 
my whip in both hands, and swinging it round with all my force, struck 
him a violent blow on the head with the butt end which dropped him on 
the ground like a shot, and the Englishman, far more actively than I 
iti eats fancied from his size, which was none of the smallest, jumped 
on his feet, and with clenched fists rushed towards one of his powerful 
assailants, anxious, apparently, to settle the question @ la mode Anglaise. 
The conflict, however, was not destined to be terminated in that 
manner ; it ended with more noise, and less personal damage than might 
have resulted from fisticuffs. The fire-arms were discharged on both 
sides, but whether the gendarmes aimed too high for fear of hurting the 
ladies, or the robbers levelled at random, I cannot say, but no one was 
hit, and the two latter, content with what personal booty they had gained, 
and unwilling to risk its loss in a combat no longer equal, at once gave 
nd, darted behind the carriage, and scrambling up the opposite bank, 
isappeared in the thicket, leaving their companion in the high road, 
apparently stunned. The gendarmes examined and tried to turn him 
over, but he lay perfectly motionless, so, thinking him a safe capture, 
aiththe'gelinianes, which I om happy ¢0 our ia characteristic of our 
mation, they offered their services to the ladies. 1, however, had been 
beforehand with them, as far, at least, as Sir John’s youngest daughter 
was concerned; for the instant the man who bestrode her father was 
down, I ran towards her, and stood over her in a defensive attitude, con- 
ing her in the best English which, in the agitation of the moment, I 
uld muster. While we were thus engaged, the fellow who had been 
feigning insensibility, I have no doubt he was seriously hurt, 
crawled out of the road and vanished noiselessly amongst the bushes, 50 
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that the only evidence of the attack consisted in the battered appearance 
of Sir John, and the scared aspect and dismantled costume of the 
ladies. 

My first care was to hunt for Miss Caroline’s shoes, one of which had 
f tndcmalgy epee ececrs yo Ate she was taken 


the carriage. After a careful search, I discovered them both. On 
funding them to her, | that one seemed rather , consider- 
des dhe ight snotinial of they were made, and the sm feet of the 


wearer, but the cause of its weight, as well embryos thrown it 
apace was amoeripis eit she put her hand into it drew forth 
slender chain, which for s she had thus concealed. 
Siracted et dno the glass of which had been broken by the fall, 
and kissed it several times 3 9 Hen Geeagg ae aan d out her 
little hand, sa 
Pres There, my brave friend, that I can part with, the watch was ~~ 
me by my dear grandmamma,—but the chain, I bought in Paris. Keep it 
for my sake, as a token of your courage and : my gratitude,—for had you 
not returned as you did, perhaps poor papa might have been killed !” 

Had she offered me any other gift with the view of sing my 
services, I should, at the risk of being thought rs ness, have 
gene refused to accept it ; but the chain which she had worn round 

| was invested with a charm which, to me, was irresistible. I 
could not tell why I felt so strong an interest in one so young, whose 
face I had not even seen, save in the uncertain shade of night; it might 
have originated in the kindness of her tone, or my recollection of the 
compliment she had paid me before she knew I understood her language; 
but, whatever it was, I felt that there was nothing in the world I would 
not have done to serve her. 

I took the chain, therefore, and with the less hesitation as it appeared 
so light, and, as I imagined, so unexpensive, and before I relinquished the 
hand that gave it, I ihe it will not be thought p arya se a when 4 
say, that the poor e oxphen. stable-boy, a postilion even by acciden 
‘should have pressed it earnestly to his lips. 

“T hope, mademoiselle,” I said, “ that the time may soon come when 
I shall be able to show that I have deserved your kindness.” 

“ Not in the same way, 1 hope,” she returned, laughing, “unless 
‘adventures of this kind are of every-day occurrence in France. What is 
your name ?” she abruptly asked. 

‘“* Adrien, mademoiselle,” I answered res tfully. 

* What a pretty name,” she said, thoughtfully; “ well, I am not likely 
to forget it. Mine,” she continued, “is Caroline.” 

I knew that alread onl bowed ; but our colloquy might have 
extended further, ha ‘not _——e found her tongue, and turned the ac- 
quisition to the accustomed account. 

“ What are you standing chattering there for with that boy, Caroline ? 
If he means to . of any use, let him help you into the carriage. What's 
the matter with that screaming fool Jane ? Get down and find my shawl 
those horrid French robbers have dragged it off my back, knows 
where. I hope, Sir John, you'll have them oubieiel when 
back to England. To think of their attacki ya late lord-mayor! I 
‘must say, however, that one of them, who a care of ’Liza was very 


polite. 99 
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Miss Eliza seemed to be nearly of the same opinion, for she sighed 


deeply, and i tly exclaimed, 
- Sach a > (What recollections ! — Impossible ! — Oblivion !— 
Desp air a 

“‘ What the deuce is the girl talking about?” said Sir John. “One 
would think we'd all been to a play instead of having been robbed. I’ve 
lost my gold watch, my purse, and pocket-book :—luckily,” he said, in a 
lower tone, “ the last only contained the passport; the rascals couldn’t 
carry off the trunks; though I daresay they would have forced them 
open, if it hadn’t been for this clever boy, who gave the chap who had 
me down a singing in the ear which he'll remember for some time. I 
could have laug ed to see the fellow roll over, if I hadn’t been in such a 

ion. Come, get in as fast as you can, and let us be off to Mount- 

before we have another stoppage. Don't you go away, boy, with- 

out my seeing you ; I’ve got something particular to say to you. Just 

tell those gentlemen, the johnnydarms, that I’m very much obliged to 
them. And now then let us be off.” 

The horses were soon put-to again, the carriage-doors closed, and, with 
a gendarmes walking on each side, we proceeded at a foot-pace till we 
entered Montl’héry, somewhat later than I had anticipated. The noise 
of the shots, had, however, put several of the inhabitants on the gui-vive; 
ights were in many of the windows as we through the town, and 
when we came to the inn we found no difficulty in obtaining admission, 
for rumour, which flies like electricity, had already spread the report of 
our misadventure. 

After some confusion in getting in their baggage, and making the 
most of their drapery in descending, for the thieves, with connoisseurs’ 
eyes for good shawls, had carried all off that came within their clutches, 
the party at last got safely housed. Sir John, whose other name I had 
yet to learn, told me to come to him the next morting at breakfast ; 
miladi scolded and fussed, and pushed me out of her way; her eldest 
daughter raised her eyes to Heaven, and once again sighed heavily ; 
Miss Caroline bestowed a kind glance upon me, and the femme-de- 
chambre, laden with bags and dressing-cases, was too much encumbered 
with her load to take any notice of any body or any thing. 

Saluting the party with my best bow, I stabled my horses, and then 
went to bed in the hay-loft ; but before I lay down I felt in the breast- 
wp of my waistcoat for the little chain, and when I fell asleep my 

d still rested on it. 


Cuap. VII. 


A NEW PROFESSION.—THE LADY’S MAID. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the unusual fatigue and excitement of the pre- 
vious night, I was up again before the dawn, and soon had my horses 
ready for their return to Bourg-la-Reine. The English party was early 
also, and it seemed as if the adventure on the road had al Sir John’s 
Opinion as to the advantages attendant upon travelling after dusk in 

nee to broad daylight, for I saw him busily bustling about the 
otel, and stimulating the waiter, in execrable French, to get the break- 
fast ready. 
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As I crossed the court-yard, on my way from the stable, he caught 
sight of me, and shouted to me to come tohim. I immediately obeyed 
his summons, less, I trust it will be believed, from the prospect of advan- 

than from the pleasure I anticipated in once more seeing the young 
den had given me the chain. The age of chivalry may oe be 
gone, but devotion to the fair sex will never be extinct in ‘ 
was not disappointed; for when I entered the salon, the whole party 
were assembled round the breakfast-table. Miss Eliza was pale, as if 
she had passed a sleepless night ; her young sister, on the contrary, 
looked gay and animated, and | thought her perfectly charming. Miladi 
as little reconciled to early as to late travelling; and Sir John 
wore the impassive, stolid aspect, which so happily characterises the 
English. 

© Well, postalong,” said he—for, having once got into a habit of using 

the word, he could not get out of it—‘ I'm much obliged to you for what 

ou did for us last night ; if you hadn’t been as quick as you were, we 
might all of us have been found with our throats cut this morning, or 
worse for aught I know.” 

“ What a dreadful idea !” exclaimed Miss Eliza ; “oh! papa, you have 
not the slightest conception of the real manners of French banditti. I 
am sure I experienced nothing but the utmost deference, the greatest 
ten——but no, the recollection is madness !—besides,” she murmured, 
“it is utterly impossible !”’ 

‘What on earth’s the matter with the girl, my lady ? I’m sure, ever 
since that cursed robbery, she has behaved like one distracted. I don’t 
know what you call deference, but when a fellow kneels on your chest in 
the high road, and grapples your throat as if he was going to strangle 
you, it seems to me a strange way of showing the manners they ail of 
em brag so much about in this country. ‘To clap a loaded pistol to your 
head, and jabber at you in a way you can’t understand, though of course 
it means ‘ Your money or your life,’ is any thing but what I call civil, 
whatever you may think of it. But I suppose you fancy every French- 
man is as polite as that young fellow, Alfred de What’s-his-name? who 
used to come riding up to the carriage every day, in the Boy de 
Bullong.” 

At the mention of this cavalier, imperfect as Sir John’s nomenclature 
was, a bright crimson overspread Miss Eliza's cheeks, and she almost 
buried her face in her coffee-cup. Her father was, however, too much 
excited by the recollection of his wrongs to notice her confusion, and his 
attention was, moreover, withdrawn by a brisk attack from his wife. 

“Well, Sir John,” said she, “you've only yourself to thank for our 
misfortunes. If my advice had been taken, we should have been safe in 
our beds, instead of falling into the hands of robbers on the king's 
highway.” 

“ As to being safe in bed, my lady, that you know wouldn't have been 
the case in Paris. What with the Academy de Music, the Francey, and 
Heaven knows what, I’m sure we found it later there than London. 
Robbers, too !—there are more ways than one of being robbed.” 

This altercation might have been continued indefinitely, for the spirit 
of recrimination appeared to glow in the bosom of each, had not Miss 
Caroline interposed. 
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You fo papa,” she said, “that Adrien is standing there all this 
time, vonian what you want with him.” 

“ Ah! very true,” ied Sir John, “I'd forgotten all about him— 
but it’s no wonder one’s forgetting any thing when people make such 
fools of themselves. I say, postalong, look here—there’s something for 
yourself” 

And, as he he drew out a number of five-franc pieces from a 
beside cyan tone them on the table. Gist 
thanked him very respectfully, but said that I couldn’t think of 
the money. 

“ As to the little service,” I added, “ which I had the honour to render 

to these ladies, the satisfaction of having performed it is enough for a 
Frenchman !” 
. “That may be,” returned Sir John, “ but it’s no satisfaction to me to 
be in any body’s debt. I always pay as I go. Have done all my life. 
You drove me from what-d’ye-call’em to Mountleary, and there's fifty 
frongs for the job. You'll find plenty of ways of getting rid of ’em, [ 
dare say. Ido, though France is eek a cheap place.” 

Having satisfied my honour, by making it clear that acts which spring 
from sentiment are not purchaseable im France, and seeing that the Eng- 
lishman, like most of his race, was obstinate in his resolve, I made a bow, 
and pocketed the money ; I was then about to retire, but Sir John re- 
sumed : 

“I’ve something more to say, postalong. You see, me and my family 
are going on to Orleens first, then to Toor, and then God knows where, 
for I don’t. Now, we are in want of a smart, handy young fellow like 

ou, who can speak the language and make himself useful along the road. 

hat do you say to coming with us ? I'll give you wages, and you 
shall ride tn the ttickey my pee fam de dei tg ; 

I scarcely knew what to say to this offer, it came upon me so suddenly. 
On the one hand there was Pierre Bruneau and the establishment at Bourg- 
la-Reine, of which I formed a part ; on the other, were liberty and the 
prospect of future fortune, for freedom always wears the aspect of prospe- 
rity in the eyes of the young. As I rapidly considered the question, I 
reflected that to Pierre Bruneau I owed literally nothing; he had not 
even taught me my métier, and the services I had rendered him were at 
the least an equivalent for the scanty food and clothing with which he 
had supplied me. I was bound to him by no legal or personal tie, and, 
—_ errette, perhaps there was no one in his house who would regret 
my departure. As to my friends, the couriers, they were to be met with, 
and more appropriately, in all parts of the world, and the more I tra- 
velled the more likely I should be to fall in with them. Besides, if 1 in- 
tended even to emancipate myself from the mere drudgery of the stable, 
I could scarcely meet with a better opportunity than this, which I might 
look upon as the first step in my profession. The most agreeable view 
of the case at last prevailed, and after a few moments’ hesitation, during 
= I balanced the matter, powr et contre, I resolved to accept the 
offer. 

One or two slight difficulties, however, still lay in the way, although I 
had obtained my own consent to the inuegemnth Phen oan a proper 
costume to appear in, and how I should manage to send back the horses 
and Antoine’s boots to Bourg-la-Reine. The first was no great obstacle, 
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as I had now in m t sufficient, in ion, to furnish 

sz Soahsmmeeet bay pects ny meron 

ing at the same time my hope that I should be able to find a courier or 

ee a aris, who would deliver the animals safely to 
erre Bruneau. He desired me to see about it as quickly as I could, and 

I left the party to finish their breakfast. 

. The star which rose for me that day seemed to be a happy one, for 

had I got into the court-yard, when I heard the clatter of horses’ feet, 

a well-known voice calling out for a relay. I ran quickly out into the 

street, and who should I see with petits verres already in their hands, 

and drinking each other’s healths, but my friends Batiste and Vapard, 

travelling in conjunction, with newspaper despatches, and therefore by no 

means in any hurry to get over the ground. They were just the men for 

my purpose. 3 e i 

I saluted them both, and received their astonished greetings in return. 

“ Diable !” exclaimed Vapard, “what are you doing here, mon petit 
bon homme ?” 

“ Que diable?” ejaculated Batiste, and there his inte stopped. 

I briefly explained what had occurred, adding that I wanted to send 
back my late master’s horses. 

“« As far as that goes,” said Vapard, “‘ we may as well ride them as any 
others ; they have had a night’s rest, so bring them out—and for the 
boots, Batiste can sling them over his saddle-bow.” 

I was not long in obeying this order ; in a trice the horses were at the 
door, and my friends on their backs. 

*< Tiens, Batiste,” said I, in a low voice, as they were just about to start, 
“give one of these to Perrette, with my love, and tell her to make a 
little packet of my things and keep it till I send for it ; keep the other 
to drink my health at the end of your journey.” 

And as | spoke, I thrust a couple of five-franc pieces into his hard, 
horny palm. 

“ Comment ca?” exclaimed Batiste, “ where does all this come from? 
I suppose,”’ he added, with a grin, “ it’s a part of your share of last night's 

lunder.”’ 
: “ It’s part of what I got,” I returned, drawing myself up, ‘‘ for knock- 
ing a man down twice as big as you are.” 

“ Nom d’une pipe !” cried Batiste. 

“¢ Mille tonnerres!” shouted Vapard, and both couriers burst into a 
loud fit of laughter. 

“Ca commence bien, le petit gredin que c’est !” said one to the other. 

“ Adieu! bon jour, Adrien! faut bruler le pavé, allons—crie—cric— 

crae—crac—he—hée—ah—ha—ha !” 
- And with flourishing whips, jogging elbows, nodding heads, and up- 
raised voices, the anxious couriers set out at their custo hard gallop, 
undesirous of taking precedence of each other, though bearers of 
rival despatches. 

The worst difficulty over, I now set about the change in my appearance, 
for as I was henceforth to attend upon ladies, it was necessary I should 
ya myself presentable. parang ne of the waiter at a 

soon discovered a fripier, a trade which fortunately exists everywhere in 
France; and after the usual quantity of bargaining I equipped myself to 


my satisfaction in a green coat with silver buttons and very short skirts ; 
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a light blue waistcoat, and mili pantaloons which had once been of g 
forcible crimson, though now ued to a much more sober hue; to 
these I added the first pair of boots I ever had called my own, and a fur 


cap with a gold band, which, in my opinion, gave a very agreeable finish 
to the whole. ‘ 


As soon as I was arrayed in my new costume, I presented myself before 
my new patron, who at first was unable to recognise in the smart figure 
he now saw, the boy in the glazed hat and blouse who had driven him 
from Bourg la Reine. Indeed, if it had not been for Miss Caroline, I 
think my identity would almost have been disputed; but her quickness at 
once detected the snake in his new skin. Miladi, even, who was, in her 
way, fastidiousness itself, seemed content with my appearance, and 
bestowed upon me an approving and dignified nod, and I was dismissed 
with the intimation that in half an hour we should once more be en 
route. 

I made the best use I could of the intervening time—saw the carriage 
well packed,—procured bouquets for the ladies of the best flowers the 
scorching sun had left,—and ingratiated myself with the os eerie 
-so much so, that when at starting, I took my place in the dickey, after 
handing her up to it, she was fully prepared to bestow her confidence 
upon me. 

I shall not presume to conjecture what caused the sudden demonstration. 
It might have been something in my appearance, though I did not think 
so then;—or it might have arisen from the desire to unburden herself of 
the flood of talk which had so long been pent up within her; but what- 
ever the motive it was uttered freely, and I was an amused and curious 
listener. 

As nearly as I can remember,—and I have since had some experience 
in the slipshod dialect of English femmes-de-chambre, our conversation 
ran after this fashion. 

“ Well, young man,—I begs your parding—Mr. Hadrian, as we're to 
be fellow-servints, I think the best way will be for us to come to an 
understanding.” 

“ Tam entirely at your orders, mam’selle,” was my reply. 

The lady giggled and drew down her veil, then threw it up again— 

ulled out her pocket-handkerchief and smelling-bottle, and after flourish- 
ing the first in the air and putting the other to her nostrils without re- 
moving the stopper (I believe it was a fixture), said in an affected tone, 
“Oh, Mr. Hadrian, you French gentlemen are so perlite.” 

I made her one of my best bows, and the “understanding” which she 
had adverted to seemed at once to be established. 

Perhaps, before I go any further, I may as well attempt her portrait. 

She was a well-made girl, rather above the middle height, with hands 
and feet not quite so large as usually fall to the lot of her countrywomen, 
and an exceedingly taper waist ; so small, indeed, as to give me the idea 
that other parts of her frame must be very much inconvenienced to pro- 
duce such a result. Her face was round and smooth, with no great ex- 
pression in it, or any features of remarkable beauty, but still it was a 
pretty one; and her hir skin, high colour, white teeth, and long brown 
a made up an ensemble that was very pleasant to look upon, espe- 

y in a ¢éte-a-téte along a very dull, monotonous high road, such as 
that which runs through the plains of La Beauce. In the matter of ring 
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lets, she was, possibly, like most of her class, somewhat overdone—for the 
sure way to identify an English lady’s maid is by the length of her curls. 
At what hour in the morning they rise to prepare these snares, is beyond 
my powers of comprehension, for call them when you will—and [ have 

them at all hours—they invariably turn out as if on their way to 
serve as an ensign to a hairdresser’s shop. But Nature having done her 

Art is in a great degree neglected, or rather is cultivated through a 

medium, for the belles Anglaises—of this rank at any rate—are by 
no means skilled in dressing themselves to advantage. The merest 
grisette in Paris will put on her bonnet and shawl with the air of a 
duchess, while an English girl, with far greater claims to admiration, let 
her do the best she can, — looks dowdy and common-place. I did 
not, perhaps, at the time define the comparison so clearly as I do now, 
but such was the impression caused by the appearance of Miss Jane 
Maddox. 

“ Our family, Mr. Hadrian,” began the young lady, “ our family, the 
Chubbses, is queer folks, leastways master and missis—for the gals is 
hangels, specially Miss ’Lizer, who's my fav'rite. Oh! if you did but 
know what we two have gone through, you'd hardly believe the eyes that 
saw it, but it’s a mussy to think you're too young to have experienced 
sich.” 

I scarcely knew what to make of this exordium, but I thought the 
safest thing to say was— 

“ I infinitely regret, ma’mselle, not having shared in every thing 
that has happened to you.” 

‘‘Oh! dear me, Mr. Hadrian,” tittered Miss Maddox, “ well, I never!” 
and once more the handkerchief was fluttered, and the smelling-bottle 
applied. This ceremony over, she continued— 

“ As I was observing, Mr. Hadrian, the adventers as has happened to 
us since we set our feet in this forrin country is not to be exaggerated or 
described! I must first of all tell you who master is, and why we comed 
abroad. I dare say you'd never guess it, but he was lord mayor last 

ear !” 
a Qu’est-ce que c'est que ga ?” I exclaimed; “I beg pardon, but what 
is that ?” 

“Don’t you know what a lord mayor is? Well, I shouldn’t have 
thought that ! Why, lord mayor of London, to be sure ; he’s the first 
person in the city, lives in the Mansion-house, and rides in a gold car- 
ridge, with sword and mace, and common crier, knights in harmer, and 
haldermen on orseback two and two.” 

Having“ witnessed the procession of the Bauf gras, I had an indistinct 
idea that Sir John must have been something of the sort, which was 
strengthened by the recollection that an Englishman is called John Bull, 
but for fear of not comprehending the fair speaker if she entered into 
further explanations, I said I understood now. 

“It would have done your art good, Mr. Hadrian, if you had but 
have seen him last ninth of November was a twelvemonth. So statel 
and affable! So bald-headed and dignified! I don’t think that a more 
balder headeder lord mayor ever sat in his carridge.’’ 

This was superlative praise, or was intended for such, and I bowed in 
acquiescence. Miss Maddox resumed,— 

“ As to my lady, a more grander looking lady when she wore her 
March.—vol. LXXIX. No. CCCXV. 2c 
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horstridges couldn't have been. They was quite the talk of the whole 
city. And the ight of the ball that was given to the Duke of Wel- 
Son! Se 
this i e may, ing, i id but know all” — 
her voice was here sunk to mimpacdennaiinertahs ite an eclipse 
of every body there. I'm not very dark myself, Mr. Hadrian,” and she 
simpered as she “ but bless you, I'm a blacky moor compared to 
Miss ’Lizer, a perfect blacky moor !” 

I declared my unequivocal dissent from this assertion. 

“T tell you it’s true, Mr. Hadrian, a fairer-skinn’der young lady than 
Miss ’Lizer Chubb don’t breathe this earth. To them as has been used 
to move in hupper circles, it’s rather hard to descend into common spheres, 
We couldn’t abear it, and didn’t try to. As soon as our year was up, 
my lady was for leaving town, and to Brighting we went, and there we 

assed the winter. A nice place is Brighting, Mr. Hadrian; if ever you 
eis the chance of going there don’t throw it away; full of ridgemints 
of hofficers, and. millenterry bands a playing on the Steen, and forrin 
gentlemen into the barging. It was the sight of their whiskers, I sup- 
pose, as put it into my lady's and Miss ’Lizer’s edds that they should like 
to come into forrin parts, and never did they leave off, day nor night, till 
they'd persuaded Sir John that it was good for his elth to cross the seas, 
What it did for owr elths I can’t pretend to say, all I know is, it was a 
sad trial for our stomicks, and if it hadn't been for having it all over 
again, I think Sir John would have come back next day. We landed at 
a place called Deppy—lI suppose you knows Deppy, Mr. Hadrian—and 
strange enough it was ; what with the French ‘language and the French 
dishes I thought I never should have got over it, and Sir John was just 
the same. I don’t mind telling you, Mr. Hadrian, but for a whole week 
I never sat down to dinner without thinking that every bit I put into my 
mouth was-a frog in disguise. Well, we didn’t stay long at Deppy, for 
my lady was all for Parry, and, as she said, it wasn't fit for people of 
quality to oz theirselves in a little dirty, poky place like that. What 
we saw and what we did before we got to Parry is more than I can tell 
you. The eddakes I’ve had a looking at churches and picters, and old 
tumbled down curossity-shops in a place called Ruin, in Normandy, you 
wouldn’t believe. Well they may call it Ruin! I never saw so much 
rubbish! I don’t mean no offence, Mr. Hadrian, but if you’ve many 
more towns of that sort in France the sooner you sell ’em to the Jews 
the better—they ain’t fit for Christians, which, howsever, I believe the 
French isn’t.” 

I inquired how she liked Paris when she got there ? 

“For the first three days,” she replied, “I was all of a whirl, and if 

u'd asked me where | was or what I was a doing of I couldn’t have 
told you. We stopped at the Hotel Maraboo, in Roo de la Pay-street, 
so called, Sir John says, from their making you pay so dear for every 
thing you buy, and there we’ve been a staying for the last three months 
up a EL evening, when all of a sudding Sir John comed in from 
his walk on the Bullyards, and packed us off at an hour's notice. What 
it was as happened to make him so rude to my lady is more than I know 
yet but Miss ’Lizer and I both thinks it was all about somebody as shall 

nameless.” 

The mysterious look which accompanied this announcement was evi- 
dently intended to provoke a question. 
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« There’s a gentleman in the case, I suppose ?” 

“ Mr. Hadrian,” said Miss Maddox, with solemnity, “ don’t name sich 
athing! I wouldn’t have it known for all ’'m worth that Miss ’Lizer and 
I to go of a morning, before any one was up, to the Marshy 
oh Floor, and get bookies there as never was bought out of our pusses, 
nor as how we took walks on the dark side of the Tooleries among the 
statties as. nobody ever looks at on account of their being so unproper, 
where the same young nobleman used to take his walk quite promiscuous, 
and a more nicer and blacker whiskerder nobleman than the count, and 
more of a gentleman I never saw. So don’t go for to ask me a word 
about that, for tell it I won’t and don't mean to.” 

Having satisfied her conscience by this avowal, it was more than pro- 
bable that the next five minutes would have revealed to me the entire 
secret of the loves of Miss Eliza Chubb and Count Alfred de What’s-his- 
name, as Sir John called him, for he of course, was the interesting 
stranger, when our arrival at the barrier of Etampes put an end to the 
conversation. 


Cuap. VIII. 


THE MANUEL DU VOYAGEUR-——-AN IMPROVING ACQUAINTANCE—THE 
STRANGERS AT ORLEANS. 


Tue landlord of the Fleur de Lys, before which house of entertain- 
ment we drew up at Etampes, exerted his eloquence in vain to induce 
Sir John to alight. Though the day was scorching hot, he seemed so 
fully impressed with the danger of lingering on the road, that he deter- 
mined to push on and reach Orleans before night. 

But it was not Sir John’s practice to travel without fortifying the in- 
ward man, and the innkeeper probably lost little by not preparing a 
regular dinner, for what he was called on to supply would have aan a 
numerous table-d'héte. 

Though engaged as an interpreter, Sir John appeared resolved not to 
apply to me for assistance until cs was driven to extremities. He carried 
with him, besides the Livre de Poste, to which he was in the habit of 
making very serious appeals at every fresh relay, though it was very clear 
he did not understand the French system of measurement, for the word 
“kilometer,” which he kept muttering to himself seemed thoroughly to 
bewilder him; besides this vade-mecum, he had another pa ser- 
viceable, the Manuel du Voyageur of Madame de Genlis, in half-a-dozen 
languages, from which he read exactly what he saw written down in as 
loud a tone as possible, it being his opinion—as I believe it to be that of 
many other people—that the only way to make a person comprehend a 
dialect to which he is unaccustomed, is to give the fullest possible play to 
the lungs in uttering it. 

Accordingly, while the relay was being sent for, and landlord and 
waiter stood obsequiously bowing to “ Milord,” and talking against time 
all the while, in the most fruitless manner, for Sir John oe pe idea of 
being beaten off his purpose by interrogatories, despising, as he evi- 
dently did, the whole system of question and answer ; while this was 
pons on, and I was busy assisting the postilion, Sir John pulled out his 

k, and turning to a place where it seemed to open of itself, began to 
— instructions, pronouncing the words as we say, “ Comme il plaisait 

4 ”? 


2c2 
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Before he began, however, I heard him say half aloud—for he had 


a habit of to himself, 

“D—n fellows, I wonder what they’ve got ? But it’s no use 
asking them, the best way is to go right through with it.” 

Then addressing the host, 

“T say, landlord, je vowdroys oon giggo de mutton roty ow bully, doo 
buff, doo buff fumy, oon quarter de mutton, dez coatletties de mutton, 
ow de view, de lay langew; fowry, de lay langew fumy, doo bowdin naw, 
ow dez audowillies, doo bowdin blank, dex sawsisses, oon powley aw riss, 
oon hee | roty, des powlets rotiss ayveck doo cressong, dez pigeon 
ay lay crapordyne, oon frickassy de powlets, oon frickandew, dez riss de 
view, oon 0-i-e, de lagnew, oon frase de view, oon teat de view, doo pore 
frase, doo coshong sail, de la vyandy frawd, doo hashiz. There,” he 
added, drawing a long breath when he had got to the end of his list, 
‘I think that'll do for ’em.” 

The innkeeper and waiter both stood aghast, not having the remotest 
idea of what was meant by this enumeration, delivered with the voice of 
a Stentor. 

‘¢ Plait-il, monsieur ?” exclaimed one. 

** Qu’est-ce que monsieur desire ?” demanded the other. 

Now as neither of these answers were in Sir John’s book, all he could 
do was to stare at them in return, and there they might have remained 
gaping at each other till the day of doom if I had not stepped forward ; 

or he had thrust his body completely out of the carriage-window in order 
more effectually to deliver his oration, and had thus completely cut off 
all] communication from behind, so that his daughters could not if they 


dared have helped him. 
In a few words I explained my master’s wishes to the infinite relief of 


all parties. 
‘A la bonne heure !” cried he, of the Fleur de Lys, “ de suite, mon- 
sieur, de suite,” and rubbing his hands gaily, he ran back into the ion, 


followed by the waiter. 
‘What's your other name ?” inquired Sir John, ‘“ the one you told my 
daughter sticks in my throat.” 

“ Roux, monsieur,”’ I replied. 

“Oh, Roo, is it ? Well, then, Roo, what the devil did these fellows 
mean by not answering my questions just now ?” 

“‘ Perhaps they have not understood,” I suggested. 

“Nonsense, they must have understood—why I read it out of the 
book, a book made on purpose for travellers ; I paid ten frongs for it 
only the day before yesterday !” 

t was not for me to hurt Sir John’s amour propre by hinting that it 
was his mode of pronunciation which rendered the whole affair one 
intense hieroglyphic. I was spared the necessity of reply by the re- 
oon. of the waiter with the intelligence that at least some of the 

ings on my master’s formidable list were procurable. There were cold 


roast fowls, excellent ham, and a superb paté d’alouettes, for which the 
country round Pithiviers is famous, and these, with a few bottles of 
Bordeaux, and a travelling flask replenished with brandy, offered a certain 

ntee that the travellers would not die of famine before they reached 
their destination. Miss Maddox and I had, of course, our share in the 
munitions de voyage, and we gaily resumed our journey; the crowd, 
which had assembled round the carriage during our stay, grinning at 
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each other and slily deriding the English, dispersing in a listless way to 

their several occupations, from which they would again be called by the 

next arrival in the town. : 

Having once begun to unbosom herself, it was not in the nature of 
Miss Maddox to stop half-way. It may, perhaps, appear to the reader 
that I was somewhat young to be made a confidant of in the tender 
matters which engrossed the thoughts of my companion, but there are 
one or two things he must take into consideration. In the first place I 
was tolerably good-looking, and had that air eveillé which announces 
that confidence will not be misplaced; and in the next there was the 
anxiety to reveal a secret which burns so fiercely in every female breast. 
From these combined causes I learnt what I had already inferred, that 
Miss Eliza Chubb was deeply in love with Count Alfred de Vaurien, who 
returned her passion with an ardency that was worthy of himself and 
his position. In what that position consisted, Miss cal Maddox of 
course knew nothing beyond the count’s statement and his genera ap- 

nce, and these were highly favourable. She had already alluded to 
is whiskers, and now she detailed many more of his personal graces, 
some of them the gift of nature, others the tribute of his tailor. 

“A better drester gentleman or a finer spokener man never stept, Mr. 
Hadrian, than is the count. Immensely rich, too, he must be, for he 
talks of fortin as if it was nothing, and cares no more for Miss ‘Lizer’s 
twenty thousand pounds than if they was so much dirt.” 

I applauded the disinterestedness of my noble countryman, and told 
Miss Maddox I wished him success. 

“ And so do I with all my art, Mr. Hadrian, but somehow Sir John 
has got a crotchet in his head about matrimony. He calls all you French 

ntlemen fortin-unters, and wouldn't let a daughter of his marry a 
orriner if it was ever so. As I told you, I suspect it was somethin 
about the count as made us leave Parry in the way we did, but sharp as 
Sir John was he wasn’t quite quick enough; Miss ’Lizer found time to write 
the count a few lines, and I know they went safe, for a young man of my 
acquaintance in the Hotel Maraboo undertook to deliver the note his-self.” 

While we were thus discoursing and discussing our very satisfactory 
meal, the lash of the postilion’s = Me got entangled in the traces, and 
after several vain efforts to disengage it, he pulled up his horses, while I got 
down to help him. Some defect in the harness also required attention, and 
during the delay which these accidents occasioned, the sound of wheels was 
heard, and the diligence from Paris to Orleans went by, enveloping us in a 
cloud of dust. As soon as we hadallowed this jnconvenience to subside, there 
being few things more disagreeable than following in the wake of another 
vehicle on such high roads as ours, I resumed my place in the dickey. 

I found Miss Maddox in a state of real agitation, and demanded the 
cause. 

“You'll not suppose that I’m an imposture, Mr. Hadrian, when I tell 
you a circumstance that has just comed to my knowledge. You seed 
that stage-coach drive by just now like a runaway van from Scowton’s ? 
Who do you think was inside of it, leastways, setting under the large 
hood on the top ? Don’t go for to believe me unless you like, but as sure 
as you sit there I saw the count, and what’s more, he saw me, and held 
- cage finger as much as to say don’t say nothing about it to nobody, and 


n pinted down the road, meaning, of course, that he was a going to 
adrian 





u 
the same place as we was. Now that’s what I call true love, Mr. 
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and Miss "Lizer will think so too when she comes to hear of it, or | 
know nothing of the tender passion.” 

“ Asc that, ma’mselle,” said I, “is to imagine something con- 
trary to the laws of nature.” 

“Well, for a very young man, Mr. Hadrian, you have the pleasantest 


of saying things ! But you French gentlemen are so complimental, 


“The count’s devotion,” I replied, “ and your opinion of it just now is 
a proof to thecontrary. Besides, your eyes, ma’meelle, can at once read 
in mine if 1 am or not.” 

“Oh, Mr. Hadrian !” returned Miss Maddox, “ I couldn’t bring myself 
to look into any body’s hies for all the world.” 

But Miss Maddox belied her words as she spoke, and gave me so 
searching a glance that I must have been more or less than Frenchman 
not to have been moved by it. It was the first sensation of the kind I 
had ever experienced, and I confess it was such as entirely to banish for 
the moment the thought which had haunted me all the morning of the 
charming little girl in the carriage. 

For a time we continued our way in silence, the hand of Miss Maddox 
accidentally reposing in mine, and when I found words to speak what | 
felt, she discoursed no more of the count and her young mistress, two 
other personages being apparently of more interest in her estimation. 

Under such cireumstances, it is scarcely to be wondered at that the 
journey, in spite of the heat, was very pleasant, and that when the towers 
of Orleans rose before us in strong relief against the evening sky, the 
day seemed to me to have been a remarkably short one. Our conversa- 
tion, whatever it was, ended, however, with this observation from Miss 
Jane Maddox, 

“ There, Hadrian! now you promises faithful to do what I asks you 
about the count and Miss ’Lizer ’” 

To which I returned a very energetic answer in the affirmative, and 
had any one skilled in English patois been by, he might safely have drawn 
the inference that “drat the boy !” is not always an expression of im- 
patience or anger. 

It was almost dusk when we drove up to the Hdtel de la Poste, 
in the Place des Martroy; the ladies were all very tired, and Sir 
John himself seemed too much knocked up with the fatigues of the 
day (a share of which might, I suspect, be traced to the travelling- 
flask), to have recourse to the Manuel du Voyageur. The affair of set- 
tling them in the hotel was, therefore, left to my care, and, considering it 
was my coup d'essai, | accomplished it in so satisfactory a way that Miss 
Maddox, whose bandbox I carried up-stairs, said I was “a perfect 
love.” I think I deserved some commendation, for the usual altercation 
which generally takes place when English travellers are to be housed, 
was, at all events, avoided, and the whole party slept that night in peace. 

For my own part I felt no disposition to go to bed, and supper seldom 
coming amiss at the age I then was, I went to seek it. As is generally 
the case in France, the kitchen is the liveliest and pleasantest place in the 
hotel, particularly if the establishment be wn peu bourgeois. I found a 
good ot eg assembled in it, and the chef, in his ns and 

, as busy as possible preparing fricots and potages for numerous 
claimants travel-stained eet teeny The appareil was a cheerful one ; 
the copper saucepans simmered with a pleasant sound over the braise, 
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and a most agreeable odour exhaled its nce, promising that which 
is never realised except to people who are half-famished, for it may be 
set down as a general rule that no cook, whatever his skill, ever succeeded 
in rendering the taste of a dish equal to the smell of it. The company 
in the kitchen of the Hotel de la Poste were not so fastidious or were too 
hungry to gens with its cuisine, and they addressed themselves with 
vigour to the portions which were served out to them. While I was 
waiting for mine, which the chef assured me, “ foi d’ Orleannais,” should 
be the most magnifique ragott that ever mouth watered at, my attention 
was attracted towards two persons who evidently did not labour under 
the disadvantage of loss of appetite, for plat disappeared after plat as 
fast as they could be supplied, and a couple of bottles of St. Ay, the wine- 
mark in which was waning low, attested that the travellers, as they 
appeared, were thirsty as well as hungry. Although their costume pre- 
sented nothing remarkable—the dresses which they wore being concealed 
beneath their blouses—the expression of their features and the dis- 
similarity of their figures were sufficient to engage my observation. The 
elder of the two was a short, square-set fellow, with a pair of brawny 
shoulders and disproportionately long arms, a thick neck, a face such as 
we term jouflu, small, light-grey eyes, which were made smaller by bein 
half closed, and a short stiff crop of sandy hair. The younger was 
and well-made, and would have been considered extremely handsome but 
for a sinister expression about the mouth, which he tried to disguise 
beneath a smile, his eyes and hair were dark, and he wore an enormous 
beard of coal-black hue, an ornament much rarer then than it has since be- 
come. It was not without reason that these strangers excited my curiosity. 











I MET HER IN THE PRIMROSE TIME. 


BY J. E. CARPENTER, ESQ. 


I met her in the primrose time, 
A light and joyous thing, 

When all seem’d bursting into life, 
Beneath the breath of spring! 

The cowslip and the lily-bell 
Perfumed the morning air, 

But she, though all were beautiful, 
Seem’d far the brightest there ! 


I met her when the roses bloom’d 
The spring-flow’rs all had fled, 
And all that Summer radiance gave 
Were blooming in their stead! 
But she, in pride of womanhood, 
In bright and glad array, 
Amid those Summer flow’rets seem’d 
More lovely e’en than they! 


When last we met the holly spread, ° 
His coral gems around, 
And in his green and hardy boughs 
Her emblem still I found. 
For virtue like that fadeless leaf, 
When Summer flowers are o’er, 
Still blooms though youth and Spring be fled, 
More brightly. than before. 
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MODERN PORTUGAL. 


By Wiu1am H. G. Kineston, Ese. 
AUTHOR OF “ LUSITANIAN SKETCHES.” 


Unuarry Portugal, when will she cease to excite, as she now does, 
the contempt and ridicule of the rest of the civilised world? When 
will good government, order, and enlightenment supersede tyranny 
or imbecility, anarchy, and the grossest ignorance in a land over 
which nature has lavishly showered her choicest blessings? Por- 
tugal rejoices in a clime the most delicious, scenery as lovely, and a 
oo possessed of as many amiable qualities and “as much innate 
intelligence as any in Europe, and yet year after year she is the 
theatre of one of those frightful convulsions which is at present from 
north to south dislocating and rending her to her almost entire destruc- 
tion. Her fields lie uncultivated, her public works are falling back into 
ruin, and her honest, kind-hearted peasantry are inveigled from their 
homes to follow the standard of leaders, the justice of a cause they 
have not the power of comprehending. What matters it to the peasant 
whether Donna Maria or Dona Miguel wears the crown; whether the 

vernment is absolute or republican, whether Costa Cabral or Bom Fim 
is minister ; one will oppress him with taxes, the other will equally ruin 
him with his laissez faire rule, telling him to govern himself. lll, as 
far as his experience goes, are equally bad for him; he wishes alone to 
cultivate his land in peace, to eat his broa and sardinha, and not to pay 
more than ¢wo or three times his proper quota to the maintenance of the 
state. The fact is, that from the highest to the lowest public servant, 
from the prime minister basking in the smiles of royalty, to the youngest 
clerk in a police-office, all are employed in scraping together a fortune 
by peculation, bribery, and extortion, while all those out of office, who 
have taxes to pay, are exerting their wits to avoid paying them, either 
by bribing or false swearing ; what is collected gradually diminishing from 
the moment it enters the pocket of the tax-gatherer till it finally reaches 
the treasury.* 

In consequence of this nefarious system, the burden of the taxes falls 
on the shoulders of the industrious, hard working lavrador, who has 
neither the wit to cheat nor the mdney to bribe. He pays his dues like 
an honest man, trifling though they apparently are; yet most oppressive 
to one who has barely sufficient to support existence. After this account, 
well may we exclaim, “There is something rotten in the state of Por- 
tugal!” Of course the public revenue does not thus meet the public 





* As an example of the system pursued, the other day a friend of mine, inha- 
biting a large house in Oporto, was called upon to pay the taxes, which being im- 
posed according to the amount of rent, the owner came to him in a great hurry 
entreating him to declare that he paid only half the amount he actually did, 
saying that he should otherwise be compelled to pay a larger proportion himself. 
My friend, of course, answered that he could only affix his signature to a true 
statement, to the very great surprise of his Portuguese landlord, who could not 
comprehend such morality. A lady of high rank at Oporto, a countess, indeed, 
observed to the same friend, with the intention of giving him some kind advice. 
“ Of course if you have four servants you must only put down two in the tax- 
paper, we always do so though we have a dozen.” 
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expense, though I believe that were the taxes fairly collected and 
properly applied there would be an ample surplus to raise a respectable 
navy and keep on foot a faithful, well-appointed army. 

onsidering the very slight degree of attention which Port in 

eral attracts, both from her small extent and her political insignificance, 
ae scarcely apologise to my readers for giving a short sketch of her 
history since the commencement of the present century, premising from 
the above reasons that they may possibly know very little about it. 

On the death of Dom José I., whose reign is celebrated for the iron 
rule of the Marquis of Pombal, he was succeeded by his daughter, Donna 
Maria I., who ultimately died insane, the country being governed in the 
meantime by his son, Dom Jotio VI. Dom Jodo was a very amiable 
prince though not very wise, and unfortunately possessed of a wife the 
reverse of his own character, who had, besides her other faults, a very 
slight regard for morality. On the arrival of the French in Portugal in 
1807, the regent and his family fled to the Brazils, where he left on his 
return his eldest son Dom Pedro as regent, who afterwards became 
emperor. His queen, besides some daughters, had another son, Dom 
Miguel, to whose parentage, scandal says he had little claim; indeed, 
from her character, which her children somewhat imitated, such was 
very likely the case. On the death of his father, Dom Pedro, who 
thus succeeded to the crown of Portugal, abdicated it in favour of 
his daughter, Donna Maria, her uncle Dom Miguel being appointed 
regent, with the understanding that when she came of age e was 
to marry her. He, however, was persuaded by his amiable mother 
to usurp the crown, and to declare himself absolute. In the mean 
time, Dom Pedro finding some difficulty in governing the free and 
enlightened inhabitants of the Brazils, got a hint that he had better yield 
up the crown to his infant son. ‘He accordingly with much wisdom, did 
so, and coming to Europe, finding time hang heavy on his hands, raised 
an army in the name of his daughter, landed near Oporto, and, after 
some hard fighting for the course of a year or more, drove his usurping 
brother from the kingdom, and in 1833 seated Donna Maria on the throne 
of her ancestors, he, during her minority, being appointed regent. The 
Portuguese had by this time been accustomed to talk about liberty ; the 
French gave them certain notions on the subject, but they had enjoyed 
| little of it in reality. 

om Miguel had rather sickened them of despotism, by hanging a 
number of his subjects, and cutting off the heads of others, protesting that 
he did so for the safety of the state, and the honour and glory of his holy 
religion, of which, considering himself the especial protector, he proposed 
for its advancement, restoring the Holy Inquisition, as well as Auto-da- 
Fés, and such like stimulants to faith. He consequently was strongly 
supported by the monks and priests, as well as by all those who wished to 
promote the welfare of the church. 

The first act of Dom Pedro, on the contrary, was to abolish all monastic 
institutions throughout the pinghom, every friar being summarily or- 
dered to find an honest calling for himself—the nuns alone being per- 
mitted to remain in their domiciles, though no fresh ones were allowed to 
take the veil. He gave the people also a liberal charter, well suited to 
the exigencies of the state, indeed prosperity once more reigned in the 
land, and improvement was everywhere visible under his energetic rule, 


when, unhappily for his people, he was seized with a mortal illness and 
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ired, September, 1834, making amends for the peccadilloes of his 
youth by ishing his career as patriot and a hero, His loss was sin- 
cerely eplored by all honest men, more ially as he left the state 
without a firm hand to curb the disordered ents within it. The way 
now lay open for the ambitious leaders of the very numerous political par- 
ties in the country to grasp at and assume power, nor were they long in 
taking advantage of it; since when, one after another of them has, for a 
short time, held the reins of government till ousted by their opponents 
with stratagem or force of arms. 

On the Ist of December, 1834, was celebrated, by proxy, at Lisbon, 
the marriage of the young queen with Prince Augustus, Duke of Leuch- 
tenberg, a son of Eugene Beauharnois ; and at the commencement of 
1835, he arrived in Portugal. The queen, who had met him in Germany, was 
much attached to him, and he gave promise of proving a worthy successor of 
Dom Pedro, being a man of firmness and personal courage, intelligent and 
highly educated—qualities dreaded by those turbulent spirits who thus 
found a master in one of whom they hoped to make a tool. Unhappily, 
scarcely a month after his arrival, he caught a violent cold, from the 
effects of which, it was said, he expired on the 28th of March, though 
dark rumour whispered that another cause effected his death—poison ad- 
ministered by his secret and dastard foes. Whether the accusation be 
true or not, who can say ? Such deeds have before occurred, but let us 
rather hope that the tale is as false as the crime is foul. The helpless 
queen remained a widow scarcely a year, when her ministers selected as 
her husband, Prince Ferdinand of Saxe Coburg, a cousin of Prince 
Albert of England. The marriage was solemnised on the 9th of April, 
1836, and on the birth of his eldest son, he assumed the title of King of 
Portugal.* He is very amiable, intelligent, and well educated, and has 
hitherto interfered as little as possible with public affairs—indeed, the 
only accusation his bitterest enemies can bring against him is, that 
he is too much under the influence of his German tutor, M. Dietz, to 
whom he naturally looked up for counsel and advice when first placed in 
the critical position in which he found himself on coming to the country. 
He wisel con retained, it is said, his German physician, as I believe his 
cook—-whether because he preferred their mixtures to those concocted by 
Portuguese, or from any latent suspicion of the cause of his predecessor's 
fate, it is impossible to say.+ } 

On the death of Dom Pedro, the Marquis of Saldanha, one of the most 
justly esteemed men in Portugal, became prime minister, and the country 
enjoyed'a brief tranquillity. The first serious disturbance which occurred 
was in 1836, Silva Carvalho being minister, when the Setembrista party 
(in reality republicans), exciting the people of Lisbon to revolt, drove out 
the ministers, and upset the charter of Dom Pedro, establishing in its stead 
the constitution of 1820, which is democratic throughout, depriving the 
crown of all power, and throwing it into the hands of the uneducated 


* He is a remarkably good-looking and fair young man, so much so, that when 
Hoh ep first saw oy pe ee for his arrival from the window yi = pa- 
exclaimed, “ O que bonito,rapaz f’—“ Oh, what a prett !” His ap- 
pearance has since become much more manly. opted 
+ By the present king the queen has several very fine children, the eldest of whom 
is styled the Prince of Portugal, and wears the uniform of a colonel of the guards ; 
the second, the Duke of Porto, who has lately entered the naval service. They 
have been carefully educated by M. Dietz, a very superior man, and they are said 
to give promise of considerable talent. 
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mob, or rather into the hands of the d who govern them. This 
state of things continued with two uaousisenel sibetibad at counter-revo- 
lutions by the Cartista party, till 1838, when Silva Passos somewhat 
stopped the current which was rapidly hurrying the monarchy to destruc- 
tion, by temporising with all classes, and forming a new party, under the 
name of Moderados, who concocted a fresh constitution, a thing of shreds 
and patchwork not unlike the charter. 

Passos nee Baron de Bom Fim took the lead in the adminis- 
tration. During his weak and wavering rule the blican again 
broke into open rebellion in the streets of ishies, “anil being fred on by 
the troops numbers fell. It was on this occasion that Costa Cabral, who 
had hitherto professed republican principles, made himself conspicuous by 
siding with ministers against his former friends, the Arsenaleiros, and 
from this time he appears to have worked steadily to raise himself to the 
head of the administration. At length, by ingratiating himself with all 
classes, he was elected chief of the masonic orders in Portugal, and at 
the commencement of 1842, he, at the head of an armed force, collected 
by their instrumentality, again established the charter, and became prime 
minister. By his energy, his activity, and genius, he secured himself in his 
new position against all the efforts of his very numerous enemies, though 
for a time he did not gain the entire confidence of the queen. His haughty 
and overbearing manner, his avarice, and his lavish sale of titles and deco- 
rations among: his creatures, drove many into opposition, who might have 
remained faithful to his mistress and to him. 

The first open result of his conduct was the revolt in 1844, of Bom Fim, 
the late minister, who, however, compelled to succumb, the troops he had 
seduced returning to their allegiance, fled to Spain; the second was the 
late insurrection, and his own final overthrow last year. From the accession 
of Donna Maria, during a period of ten years, we may, on a moderate 
calculation, reckon seven revolutions, some bloodless, others, like the last, 
at the expense of the lives of the misguided populace or innocent soidiery, 
as well as of numbers of their chiefs. I say innocent, because in no army 
can be found men more faithful to their leaders, when those leaders are 
true to their trust, or more free from the licentious crimes which stain the 
character of the troops of most other nations. Having given a rough 
frame-work of the history of the country during the — century, I 
will endeavour to place in something like comprehensible order before the 
eye of my readers, the confused mass of parties now so strangely jumbled 
and mixed together, who have during that period been rising into 
existence. 

To reach the source, the moving power of one party, we must go even 
further back to the time when that headstrong, superstitious, though chival- 
ric, young king, Sebastian, falling on the plains of Africa, the Jesuits gained 
the complete influence in the government of Portugal. Indeed, it is as- 
serted that they instigated him to undertake that fatal expedition, im the 
hopes of destroying all who might oppose their schemes. At all events, 
from that period till the reign of a I., they were the lords paramount 
employed in reducing the minds of the people to the most abject ee 
No sooner, however, did the minister Pombal come into power, than sud- 
denly grappling with the hydra-headed monster, whom he sagaciously saw 
it would be hopeless to attack; but with one fell blow he droveevery one of 
the order from the kingdom, except a few of the most obnoxious, whom he 
imprisoned, and treated with the utmost severity, the rest were sent off 
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in ships, and landed houseless, starving, and in rags, on the coast of Italy. 
I will not defend the inhumanity of the act; of its necessity I have no 
doubt. A great evil requires a strong remedy, and they received a lesson 
which prevented them from setting foot again in the iand while he held 
the reins of government. 

Although their former influence was thus weakened, they did not 
abandon Svs of regaining it, and no sooner did the unhappy Donna 
Maria I. ascend the throne, than they secretly returned; but, taught by 
experience, did not as before exhibit themselves openly in their true colours, 

et they contrived to exert considerable sway over the minds of all classes 
till the invasion of the French in 1807. Being pretty well aware that 
their system would not amalgamate with French principles, they once 
more evacuated the country, or Proteus-like, took other forms to await a 
more favourable time for action. 

At this epoch, some ideas of the liberty of the subject and the rights of 
men—principles new to the then existing race of Portuguese—became 
widely diffused among the upper classes throughout the land, thanks to 
the emissaries sent beforehand from France to prepare their minds for 
the advent of their Gallic friends. So assiduous were these apostles of 
freedom, and so agreeable were their tenets to the taste of their converts, 
that those same principles from that day forward have exercised the most 
considerable influence in the affairs of the country. Thus have two an- 
tagonistic systems been set at work alternately gaining the ascendency, 
one exerting talent and subtlety, backed by the assistance of old prejudices 
and the name of religion ; the other physical force influenced by dreamy, 
uncertain notions of right and liberty, and a scepticism of the infallibility 
of all that is or has been. 

No sooner did Dom Miguel seize the crown of his niece, an act to which he 
was instigated by his secret advisers, the Jesuits, than they, ever mindful 
of the great aim of their order, flocked back to the support of one who 
promised to be so willing a tool in their hands, and some of the professors’ 
chairs in the university of Coimbra had been almost obtained by them, 
when Dom Pedro, with his liberating army, landed at Oporto, causing 
them to decamp, and unfrocking all the monastic orders. The days when 
they were ready to suffer for conscience sake had long gone by ; but they 
were not the less persevering in forwarding their object ; and again assum- 
ing their mantles of concealment they abide their time. Among other 
legacies the French left numerous masonic clubs established in the country, 
by which means the secret machinations of the Jesuits have been opposed 
with considerable success. As men with bandaged eyes will widely di- 
verge when they attempt to cross a level space, so have the disciples of 
these two me te A reached positions widely differing from the points whence 
they started, crossing and recrossing each other’s tracks, till some are to- 

ther in knots, while others are at the utmost extremity of the plain. 

From the old despotic and the French republican schools three parties 
were formed. The Miguelista (or absolute), the Cartista (the liberal 
monarchical, the mean between the two), the Setembrista (the republican). 
The latter, also, like the Cartistas, have their own masonic clubs, sprung 
from the same origin, between whom, while their influence remained 
tolerably equally balanced, the contest was carried on with some regard to 
their fraternal connexion, but no sooner did one gain the ascendency than, 
as a proof of the inefficiency of any human institution to curb the passions 
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of men when severely tested, they broke out into the present doubly fra- 
tricidal contest. 

The Miguelista is the Jesuit party, the chief puppets being Dom 
Miguel and some of the old aristocracy. The Cartista, the admirers of 
Dom Pedro’s charter, in fact, the conservatives of the country, amon 
whom are to be found most of the moneyed men, the newer aristocracy, at 
some of the more enlightened fidalgo families. They are still under Jesuit- 
ical influence, half converts only to the true principles of freedom, with 
minds bigoted, and desires still henleriaig after despotic power. In the 
ranks of the Setembristas are most of the newer public men with small 
means, who, having no stake to lose, hope to gain something, with very 
few fidalgos or men of property. 

These three great parties are again subdivided intoas many others, each, 
whose members will even then be found not to agree on very numerous 

ints. These three are now ranged under their respective banners with 
arms in their hands, the two extremes combined for the moment with the 
hopes of destroying the mean, with the intention, on the accomplishment 
of their object, of falling upon each other and striving for the mastery. 
The Cartista, or queen’s party, is the most numerous, the most respecta- 
ble, and the most wealthy, added to which the greater number of the 
regular troops have adhered to her. It consists of the advocates of the 
Carta puro, the charter without any alteration, as framed by Dom Pedro; 
those who prefer the Carta reformado, the charter, with certain liberal 
alterations, and the Cabralistas, the personal friends and supporters of 
Costa Cabral. Of the Miguelites, or absolutists, some are in arms to re- 
store Dom Miguel, others to make the queen absolute, and others merely 
to turn out those in power. 

A certain number profess a wish to restore the ancient laws of Lamego, 
with Dom Miguel as their king, though with limited authority.* The 
Setembristas, or republicans, have still more numerous divisions. There 
are the Setembristas puros, who profess to have an intention (as they 
would say) of retaining the queen in the service of the state, provided she 
will be a mere puppet in their hands; then there are the Arsenaleiros who 
are professed republicans. The <Arsenaleiros gained this name from a 
regiment composed of the workmen of the arsenal, who in one of the re- 
volutions, first openly declared for a republic. Some, also, are called 
Renegados, well deserving the’name, or Ordeiros, deserters from other 
parties, without acknowledging any particular aim. Among these, again, 
some propose a simple Lusitanian republic, and others the long talked-of 
Iberian republic, the union of Spain and Portugal, with Lisbon as the 
capital; a junction, considering the antipathies of the two races, as likel 
to occur as to find water mixing with oil, however plausible as a theory it 
may sound. 

Under the republican banner is now fighting the Marquis of Loulé, the 
husband of the queen’s aunt, while Das Antas acts as president of the 
soi-disant council of Oporto, and yet the marquis professes to wish to 
place the queen’s son, the young Prince of Portugal, on the throne, under 
the title of Dom Pedro V., he himself aiming at the regency; Das Antas 
declaring that his only ambition is to become the general of his friend 
Loulé, ‘Ser a spada de Loulé;”—to be the sword of Loulé,—a sentiment 





* There are strong doubts, however, whether such a code ever existed as the 
law of the land. It is supposed to be a forgery of as late a date as the year 1580, 
when, on the death of Henry the Cardinal, Portugal fell into the hands of Spain. 
It was pretended that this code was discovered concealed at Lamego. 
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worthy of the days of chivalry, though uttered by a man without a spark 
of the feeling in his whole composition. Others affirm that Loulé has 
hopes of placing his own son upon the throne, probably the seeret object 
for which he first took up arms. 

And now it will be asked, ‘‘ For what are these innumerable parties and 
individuals striving, shedding the blood of their countrymen and risking 
their own lives?” One answer, with but few rare exceptions, will serve for 
all—place, power, not for the sake of improving the condition of the people, 
of restoring to the Lusitanian name its ancient renown, but destitute alike 
of ep or patriotism for one sole, mean, grovelling motive, to put 
money into their pockets. Not a thought reaches beyond that aim; it is 
the moving principle of every revolution for the last ten years, and will 
be for the ten following, except a miracle reforms that character which 
has almost now become national. I speak of the men who have so ruth- 
lessly plunged their country into all the horrors of civil strife, nor do I of 
myself affix this stigma on them. They owe it to a countryman, wrung 
from him in grief and bitterness of heart, at the ruin they have brought 
upon the land.* 

Such was the chief aim of Costa Cabral, and such the cause which 
hurled him from his post. Had he, with the talents which he undoubt- 
edly possesses, been an honest, patrictic man, so firmly seated was he 
that nothing could have shaken his power ; but when he was seen filling 
his private coffers by the open sale of titles, and decorations, and places, 
if not by actual peculation, in fact, with far more pretensions, proving 
himself no better than his predecessors ; his own supporters lost confidence 
in him, and his opponents gladly seized the opportunity of exclaiming 
against him, the republicans abusing him for his despotism, the Miguelites 
for his dishonesty. He either did not perceive the storm which was 
brewing, or did not fear it. Supported by innumerable masonic clubs 
throughout the kingdom, every post filled by his creatures, with a par- 
liament composed chiefly of placemen, the mere slaves of his will, he 
felt himself omnipotent, and measure after measure was passed, and tax 
upon tax laid on—necessary, | believe, though most unconstitutional, and 
some of them oppressive to the lower orders, till his enemies felt that the 
hatred of the people was sufficiently excited against him. To overcome 
him by lawful means was hopeless, and they therefore flew to arms, and 
with drawn swords demanded his dismissal. The argument was un- 
answerable, and the queen obeyed. Palmella supplied his place, and the 
charter was abolished, but no Portuguese has confidence in that diplo- 
matising duke. A Jesuit at heart—by profession a liberal—brought up 
in the Metternich school, his talents enable him to mystify the ministers 
of other nations, but are totally unfitted for the government of a king- 
dom. A counter-revoltution was in consequence planned, and the honest, 
brave soldier Saldanha again became prime minister, and the charter was 


* As a bright exception, I must instance the case of the heads of some fidalgo 
families of Lamego, who although professing adherence to Dom Miguel, refused to 
take up arms, observing, “‘ We took the oath of allegiance to Dom Miguel, and we 
may have been wrong in so doing, but we must remain true to him, though never 
will we raise our hands against the queen, whose clemency we have enjoyed. My 
friend, also, Marcario de Castro, the head of one of the most noble families in Por- 
tugal, who has, however, always professed Setembrista principles, boldly refused to 
join the popular movement, observing, “I am ready to forward our cause to the 
utmost of my power by all lawful means, but never with the sword. This civil 
Shueed te are provoking will prove your destruction.” He was, in consequence, 
obliged to fly for his life from his own party. 
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re-established. The Duke of Terciera was also sent to Oporto to pro- 
claim it, and to keep the inhabitants, who had given signs of a rebellious 
spirit, in order, when, instead of showing obedience to the will of the 
queen, exasperated at finding the charter restored, they seized her general, 
and in a pouring rain, by torchlight, amid a crowd of the lowest rabble, 
offering every violence and insult, they marehed him three miles to Foz 
Castle, at the mouth of the Douro, where he was confined a prisoner. A 
ublic was next day proclaimed, and a provisional junta elected to 
on the affairs of the state. Indeed, so accustomed are the Portuguese 
to similar outbreaks, that they have a form of government cut and dry 
in readiness; the name only is somewhat changed according to circum- 
stances. About the same time, within this very republican city, Dom 
Miguel was also proclaimed by his partisans; his hymn, called “ Rey 
Chegou,” being sung — in the streets. On this occasion all the 
principal towns in the kingdom threw off their allegiance to the queen, 
some declaring for Dom Miguel, others proclaiming a republic, and 
others a regency ; in truth, the two great antagonistical principles which 
had been for so long secretly at work, mining and countermining each 
other, produced their results according to the activity of their agents, 
the means they employed being very similar. The Jesuits causing the 
movement in favour of an absolute sovereign, the republican masonic clubs, 
that same influence which has placed a liberal pope in the chair of St. 
Peter, the opposite extreme. Let the guardians of the latter principle 
beware lest they find the ground en which they stand hollowed beneath 
their feet. 

Numerous were the devices employed to excite the minds of the people 
against the existing government. A very necessary tax of a crusado, 
(about two shillings per annum, ) on every man, or his labour for two or 
three days to construct the public roads, was pronounced unjust. Some 
of the tales—none but the most ignorant could have believed—as that 
the queen intended to tax all women who wore their hair in a certain 
way ; that having herself only one eye, she had ordered those of all the 
women of the same name to be reduced to a like number ;—while a very 
just regulation became the most obnoxious. It was ordained that a coro- 
ner’s inquest should learn the cause of the death of every person, and 
that a fee of a crusado should be paid from the effects of the deceased. 
This, in Braga, produced the first outbreak. The husband of a woman 
known as Maria da Fonte (Mary of the Fountain) died, and when the 
coroner demanded his fee, instead of paying it she summoned a mob 
collected outside, and drove him, severely beaten, from her cottage. The 
military were ordered out, but were overcome by the populace, who forth- 
with deposing the authorities, called themselves the army of Maria da 
Fonte. Although the movement in that place was thus apparently 
commenced by the popular party, the standard of Dom Miguel was soon 
afterwards raised by General Macdonell, and similar instances have oc- 
curred throughout the country, proving who are the real movers.* 


* It is asserted that Macdonell was sent out by a certain party in Paris (holders 
of bonds issued by Dom Miguel’s government in 1832, which have been since 
valueless), not with the expectation of reseating him on the throne, but merely 
in the hopes, by some trifling success of his followers, to make them marketable 
on the Stock Exchange. If this be true it is only on a par with the motives 
which have influenced the greater number of the leaders. Yet confident as I am in 
the ever active exertions of the Jesuits, they were, I believe, the first movers of 
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Meantime the constitutionalists were not idle, and the greater part of 
the regular army remaining faithful to that cause, Sal was able to 
march at the head of an overwhelming force, putting down the rebellion 
wherever he appeared. At Torres Vedras the rebels made a stout re- 
sistance, but bravely charged at the point of the RC pies they were, with 
few exceptions, either killed or made prisoners, and among the chiefs fel] 
Mouzinho d’Albuquerque, an elegant poet and author, the best engineer 
officer, and one of the most scientific men in Portugal. All must deplore 
his loss, rebel though he may be called, as one of the sad results of the 
civil war. Finally, besides Oporto, which the rebels have strongly for- 
tified, the mountainous district of the Minho is alone held by the queen’s 
enemies, and Saldanha is now executing a plan so completely to surround 
them that they have no chance of escape ; the Conde de Vinhaes having 
raised a strong force of loyal men to the north in Trasos Montes, while 
other generals are marching down in all directions. Against these divi- 
sions when united it is impossible Oporto should long hold out, yet from 
motives of humanity, Saldanha will try every means to reduce it before 
he resorts to the last resource of storming the entrenchments.* 

I have now given an outline of the present state of political affairs in 
Portugal, and of the causes which led to them, which may be thus summed 
up,—a long course of misrule, owing to the gross want of education 
among the rulers, caused by the despotic influence of the Jesuits, and the 
consequent ignorance and bigotry of all classes; the introduction of 
vague notions of liberty among a people unfitted to receive liberal insti- 
tutions ; the yet existing want of public morality in the ruling orders 
consequent to the previous state of things, their poverty urging them 
to wish for wealth, and their pride forbids them to seek it by honest 
means, inducing them to grasp at power, to enrich themselves, and 
keep all below them in subjection. Yet depend upon it, whatever 
evil occurs, the Jesuits are at the foundation, they first induce the rulers 
to act ill, and then incite the people to rebel in order to prove the 
necessity of their own superintendence in the affairs of the world. 

In such a condition a state cannot long exist. "Where wrong has been 
done, as when a poison has been taken, if an antidote be not speedily ad- 
ministered, evil consequences must ensue. To our own cost we find such 
is the case with Ireland. With throes and convulsions nature is endea- 
vouring to right herself, if she succeed not, wo tothe charlatans who 
administered their quack specifics. Long, I fear, has Portugal to endure 
her present malady, to purify herself from the bad humours in her 
system.. May she revive at last, with her social frame restored to health 
and vigour ! 


——_—__ _ 


the Miguelite insurrection, as they were also in great part of the republican. 
They make all manner of men the engines to perform their work. Who, in truth, 
but the most sagacious and ever watchful can fathom their designs? Providentially 
they are not exceptions to the fallibility of mankind, or none could withstand their 
machinations to reduce their fellow-creatures to their sway, under the specious 
pretext of one universal religion ! 

Many months before the commencement of the present insurrection intimation 
- «gag given me by a disciple of the Jesuits, who had just returned from Por- 

ugal. 

* Oporto, like Jerusalem at its fall, is filled with men of all parties, congregated 
not combined for common protection. Miguelites, republicans, and advocates of a 
regency coming in and going out whenever they please, in fact, the place is in @ 
state of complete anarchy and confusion. 
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Such must be the earnest wish of all who possess a spark of philan- 
thropy in their composition, of all who know the many good and amiable 
qualities of the Portuguese ; yet, unhappily, this is the most favourable 
light in which I can view the future prospects of that lovely portion of 
the Peninsula; for, after deeply considering the subject, I begin to fear 
that the country is not alone suffering from a violent convulsion, but 
from a deep-seated disease, which may ere long completely destroy her 
very vitality, and blot out her once proud name from among the kingdoms 
of Europe. Should the Republican party, who propose combining with 
Spain, succeed, such would assuredly be her lot; if the supporters of 
Dom Miguel, the tools of the Jesuits, triumph for a time, and England 
refuses to interfere, the Liberals of Spain must, for their own security, 
endeavour to drive the usurper from the country, and nothing but foreign 
interference would ieihie-diinie to give up their prize, supported, as they 
would be, by their sympathisers in France. In either case, were Donna 
Maria compelled to abdicate, the result would be similar—Portugal would 
become again a province of Spain. 

Besides the secret influences, I have described, at work, producing the 
present state of things, I must mention those of foreign cabinets—remote, 
perhaps, though they may be ; of which Silva Carvalho is, by the Portu- 
guese, supposed to be the agent of England; Costa Cabral, of France. 
Certain it is, that the English government has always looked with con- 
siderable suspicion, probably justly merited, on the policy of Costa Cabral, 
while he, with consummate art, made it appear that they were inimicably 
disposed towards the queen herself; and, by persuading the nation of 
this, succeeded to a great extent in advancing the French interests. 
Whatever the views of the French are, they have contrived, by courtesy 
and flattery, to win over the greater part of the Portuguese to regard 
them as friends, while our political agents, by a totally different be- 
haviour, have effectually alienated the affections of all classes, who have 
thus learned to look upon all our actions as proceeding from sinister 
motives ; while France, which never has been, and never can be, of any 
service to them, is regarded with affection, and her suggestions received 
without suspicion. The result is, that instead of being able to exert a 
beneficial influence in the councils of the queen, we can only interfere 
with an armed squadron; and it is even asserted, that Dom Miguel has 
been induced to come to England by the English government, that they 
may hold him in terrorem over the queen’s party, should an indisposition 
be shown to accede to any terms they may propose. I grant that this 
notion is absurd, but not more so than many current in the country. I 
trust that no English statesmen would, from any motives of policy, be 
induced to use so despicable a tool. 

Our proposed interference with respect to the destination of the rebels 
captured at Torres Vedras, is received by the Cartistas with considerable 
indignation, and considering that Bom Fim and others of them were for a 
second time in arms against their queen, I am not surprised at it. That 
our squadron in the Tagus has prevented an insurrection at Lisbon there 
can be no doubt, but the continuance of the British ships of war in the 
Douro, though necessary for the protection of British subjects, most de- 
cidedly induces the rebel chiefs to hold out in Oporto against their 
queen, under the expectation of being able to escape on board them, 
leaving their deluded followers to their fate, should the lines be success- 
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fully attacked by her generals. Our presence, therefore, with an armed 
force gains us ill-will even from the Constitutionalists, and the very cava- 
lier manner with which some of the principal men, when escaping from 
the rebels at Oporto, were treated by the commander of the British 
steamer then in the Douro, is spoken of with the severest animadversion 
by all parties. Not to descend further into particulars from the highest 
authority to the lowest—from the late ambassador at Lisbon to the consul 
at Oporto—one and all secluding themselves from all social intercourse 
with the people, and being apparently ignorant of the state of parties, 
they either do not understand the character of the Portuguese, or they 
purposely treat them with contempt. From such conduct, as much as 
from our general policy towards Portugal, since Mr. Canning ceased to 
guide the councils of England, has resulted, I again repeat, the entire loss 
of our moral influence in that country, and the mistrust and dislike with 
which the Portuguese regard the British government. Some of the Con- 
stitutionalists wish us at once to interfere effectually, by our offering to 
send a few regiments to aid the queen, and then notifying to the rebels 
that if they will at once surrender and save us the trouble, we will gua- 
rantee the security of their lives, and if not that they must take the con- 
sequences. This would at once quell the rebellion, but I doubt the legality 
and ultimate utility of such a proceeding.* At present, eight-tenths of the 
queen’s subjects are in reality inclined towards the Constitution, or are too 
ignorant to select either side from their own judgment, although many, 
from circumstances, are in arms with the men who wish to overthrow it, 
and are only seeking an opportunity to return to their allegiance, but 
should she summon foreign aid, they would become her implacable foes, 
Thus I fear for the sake of ultimate tranquillity the people must be allowed 
yet longer to feel all the horrors and miseries of civil war, except the 
traitor Miguel appears at the head of an armed force, and then every ally 
of the queen is bound to assist her. All unprejudiced persons must 
confess, that while the Charter was the law of the land, greater strides 
were made in improving the country than Portugal had known for many 
— roads were constructing, the police was efficient, the towns were 
ighted, public credit increased, while under both the extreme parties all 
progress was stopped by the republicans to please the people, by the 
Miguelites for fear of civilising them over much. Decidedly, therefore, 
the Charter, though not perfect, is the best code Portugal has for long 
enjoyed, but alas, notwithstanding the benefits it has conferred on her, a 
glance at her history must convince us that her decadence from her palmy 
days has been gradual and continual. 

No country at the present day can maintain, influence, or even 
independence, except she possess either a wide extent of territory, a pecu- 
liar geographical position, or a land densely populated and cultivated, 
numerous and rich colonies, or an energetic and active people. I must 
conclude by quoting the words of the most able writer she possesses, ex- 
pressed three years ago,—‘ If Portugal,” he observes, “will continue 
obstinately in the course she has pursued, and still blindly pursues, a dark 
abyss yawns to ingulph her.” The warning was given and was disre- 
garded. The prediction is apparently about to be accomplished. 


* I warn the British government not to confide in the statements made by those 
who may have been influenced by the Republicans. Das Antas and others state 
that they are willing to return to their allegiance if the queen well commit herself 
to theircare? The wolves wish to nurse the Jamo. 
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SKETCHES OF CHARLES HOOTON, ESQ., AND THE REV. J. T. 
HEWLETT, A.M. 


CHARLES HOOTON. 


Cuartes Hooton, who but a short time back wrote to Mr. Ainsworth in 
the midst of worldly troubles, that “he bad still his mission to fulfil,” has 
been suddenly snatched away in the very zenith of his career—a career which, 
as regards literary eminence and distinction, is but of recent date. 

His first work was Bilberry Thurland,'a tale of great interest and pathos. 
Through the solicitation of an eminent bibliopole at the western end 
of the metropolis Mr. Hooton came to London, from Leeds, in which town 
he edited a newspaper, about the years 1836—7, and he commenced im- 
mediately on his arrival a novel [called Colin Clink, which appeared in 
Bentley's Miscellany, and which, if not as successful as many works of fiction, 
possessed merit of no ordinary kind. 

Mr. Hooton at the same time became sub-editor of the T'rue Sun, in which 
short-lived journal he wrote a series of letters on Political Economy. The first 
number of a forgotten weekly newspaper entitled Zhe Woolsack, appeared on 
the 30th of May, 1840. Inthis Mr. Hooton took the lead in fighting the 
battles of the victims of the abuses connected with the Court of Chancery, 
and the able manner in which he executed his task left little doubt of ultimate 
success. But the proprietor did not possess sufficient spirit to carry out the 
plan, and the paper never reached a fifth number. 

After a literary debit attended with so little success, Mr. Hooton quitted 
England in company with several of his relatives, and sailed for Texas, with 
the view of bettering his condition in life. But this adventure proved also un- 
lucky. ile gained little by his travels but a lingering disease, and after many 
vicissitudes returned to his native country broken in spirit, health, and means. 

His residence was next taken up at Nottingham, with his family, and a 
letter, written in July, 1845, to a friend, well describes his condition at the 
time, besides giving a succinct account of bis previous life. 


“T had nine monthsof as wild a life—don’t mistake me—I mean life in the wilds, 
as any man need desire: digging, hunting, and fishing being employments, and 
the quill “ stumped up” altogether, and the ink-horn dry. After that I spent six 
months in New Orleans, having got at the old work of newspapering. The pro- 
prietor was more than a brother to me; but, to my great regret, the publication 
(which was daily, and newly established) did not succeed, and of course I had to 
look out for something else; but not succeeding, I went to New York, stayed 
several weeks with no better success, but finally heard of a paper at Montreal, 
in Canada. Any thing was better than nothing just then, so I took it, on 
the understanding that it was a tri-weekly publication, and the property of the 
gentleman whom I engaged with. It proved{to be a daily paper, and the property 
of another person—so far, however, that it was in complete dispute. Between the 
two I could not get even a very shabby salary; had a row, of course; left the 
paper, and waited doing nothing until I could compel payment; after which I 
started home again.” 


Shortly afterwards Mr. Hooton communicated a series of ballads chiefly 
illustrative of American stories and manners, to this Magazine, which at once 
took their place in this class of poetry. Among the most remarkable were the 
“ Prrate’s Wacer,” “Tue Exptorr or Moreno, tHE Texan ;” “ Bat, THE 
Portucugse;” “ THe Two Jews or Perv ;” the “ Battap or Captain Biack- 
STONE,” and “Tue Raven.” It is impossible to anticipate the verdict of 
posterity, but it is our belief that these fine ballads will live. They will he 


speedily collected and published. 
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In Jan in the present year Mr. Hooton commenced a work of fiction on 
which he bestowed much labour and care, in Ainsworth’s Magazine. This 
work is finished, and the whole of the manuscript is in Mr Ainsworth’s hands. 
It will now give the readers of Launcelot Widge additional interest in the story 
to know that many of its incidents bear reference to the author’s own career, and 
more especially to his youthful days; for Mr. Hooton was as remarkable for 
versatility of talent a3 for his other mental powers, and he was equally at 
home with the pen, the pencil, and the palette. 

Mr. Hooton was at work almost up to the day of his death. The present 
number of this Magazine contains The Norwegian Lovers from his pen, and 
some unpublished are still in our possession. He has also left a manu- 
script autobiography in the hands of a reverend friend, which no doubt is a 
very curious performance. 

“Mr. Hooton never perfectly regained his health after his return from 
Texas and New Orleans. In a letter written to Mr. Ainsworth as late as 
February 5th, or eleven days before his decease, he says,—“ You are correct 
in the conjecture respecting my health. Every winter since my return from 
Texas (where I was deeply afflicted with ague and fever,) am I indulged with a 
return of the same complaint. In that savage country it is appropriately 
termed ‘the Shakes.” 

On Friday, the 12th, Mr. Philip James Bailey, the author of “ Festus,” 
called upon him, when he complained that during the week he had been suffer- 
ing severely from ague, but thought that a walk would do him . We 
then walked out he ean a mile and a half,” says Mr. Bailey, in a letter written 
after Mr. Hooton’s decease, “ when I recommended him to return, he leaning 
on my arm all the way, for I saw he was very feeble and shaky.” With 
the view of mitigating his sufferings and of procuring that sleep, to which he 
was often a stranger for several successive nights, he was in the habit of having 
recourse to opium and morphia, and on the night of Monday, the 15th, he sent 
for four grains of morphia, the whole of which, it is supposed, he took, and in 
about twenty minutes afterwards, upon his sister going into his bed-room, he 
said, “ Oh, dear; I'm afraid I’ve taken too much morphia—don'’t let me go to 
sleep.” He also asked to see his father, and mother, and kept closing his eyes 
whilst speaking; but, although he was continually shaken to keep him 
awake, all efforts to rouse him failed. A powerful emetic had no effect, 
and he slept to awake no more. 

The highly-gifted young man quitted what had been to him a world of 
trouble, on the morning of Tuesday, February 16th, aged thirty-four years. 

Charles Hooton was of a kindly disposition, open and sincere, generous, 
unsuspicious, and frank-hearted; an enthusiastic lover of the noble, the 
beautiful, and the true, both in sentiment and conduct. To these qualities he 
added a high sense of honour, keen and delicate feelings, and an ardent admira- 
tion of social progress and political liberty. In that strong feeling of pride 
and self-reliance, which upheld him amidst his trials and afflictions, there was 
much analogy between his short career and that of the gifted, but ill-fated 
Thomas Chatterton— 

The marvellous boy who perish’d in his pride,. 

It is acurious fact, connected with this unfortunate young man, that when ap- 
plication was made to the Literary Fund (which granted the totally inadequate 
sum of 20/. for his relief), that the publisher of “ Colin Clink” actually declined 
lending a copy of that work to be laid, in obedience to the laws of the Institu- 
tion, before the Committee. But the publicity given to the benevolent acts of 
the above-mentioned charity, not only deprives them of half their charms, but 
also of more than half their utility; for there are publishers to be found, who 
are ready to mould their remuneration to the supposed necessities of the 
author; and for this reason also, it is obviously unfair to authors that pub- 
lishers should sit upon the Council or Committee of the Literary Fund. 
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REV. J. T. HEWLETT, A.M. 


WE now come to the consideration of another painful subject, the loss of 
the Rev. J. T. Hewlett, A.M., author of several popular works of fiction, and an 
esteemed contributor to this Magazine. Mr. Hewlett was educated at the 
Charter House, where he was ~ mee y Lord Eldon. He graduated at 
Worcester College, Oxford, and shortly afterwards married an amiable and 
affectionate, but portionless bride, and was appointed head-master of Abing- 
don Grammar-school. Here Mr. Hewlett’s troubles began. his wife 
was a perpetual invalid, unable to keep the domestic part of the esta- 
blishment in order. The consequence was, that Mr. Hewlett failed, 
and retired from Abingdon, about the year 1839, to Letcombe is, in 
Berkshire, where he was obliged to labour with his pen, to eke out the 
stipend his curacy yielded him, for it was in the month of May of that year 
that the “Life wel Times of Peter Priggins, College-scout and Bedmaker,” 
was begun in The New Monthly. Mr. Hewlett had intrusted his MS. to the 
hands of Theodore Hook, who undertook to edit a work, the extraordinary 
talent and humour of which he was the first to appreciate. 

In 1840, Mr. Hewlett was presented by Lord Cottenham, to the livi 
of Little Stambridge, near Rochford, of the annual value of about 1754é. 
His wife had closed her few years of suffering at Letcombe; and grief, com- 
bined with care and anxiety, assisted to render Mr. Hewlett an early victim 
to the malaria of the district, into which he had now removed with his nine 
children. He continued, however, to write, amidst all his troubles and illness. 
While in Berkshire, he had received many kind attentions from a neighbour, 
Mrs. Hughes, of Kingston Lisle, of whom we had occasion to speak in a late 
biographical sketch of the works of the Rev. Mr. Barham, and to that excellent 
lady he was indebted for the suggestion of the subject of “ Dunster Castle,” as 
suited to a romance of the time of the Rebellion. To this tale Mr. Hewlett 
attached a very remarkable postscript, anticipating that he should soon sink 
under the evils that oppressed him. ‘The death of his old friend, Hood, and 
those of some other literary friends, left a morbid feeling on his mind that his 
turn would be next. Nor was he wrong, for on the evening of the 24th of the 
same month, being then only in the forty-sixth year of his age, he died, leav- 
ing behind him Nine Orphan Children utterly unprovided for. 

In addition to the well-known and popular works already alluded to, Mr. 
Hewlett wrote for this Magazine a very amusing series of tales and sketches 
under the title of ‘‘ sop Illustrated.” He was also the author of the “ Pa- 
rish Clerk,” and of “ Parsons and Widows,” the last written in the name of 
the Curate of Mossbury, in which he is supposed to picture forth his own 
trials and experiences. His last work was a collection of tales and sketches, 
published under the title of “ Great Tom of Oxford.” 

The “Literary Fund” has, in this case, blazoned forth a donation 
of 1002, with the same good taste as at their annual dinners its mae 
Nagers astonish some unfortunate recipient of their benevolence, by call- 
ing upon him to return his thanks for his health and welfare that has just 
been toasted in an unmistakeable manner—but kind people will remember 
that nine destitute children (whose claims, apart from every other con- 
sideration, is most urgent) are to be provided for. These young people, 
children of an English clergyman and author, who has contributed to the 
general well-being of society, as well as to the amusement of a large por- 
tion of the public, are destitute even of the bare means of existence; with the 
alternative oles the Church will come forward to their relief) of the union, 
0 save them from starvation. 

Three friends of the deceased who have most benevolently exerted themselves 
for the Nine portionless Orphans, have opened in their own names an account 
called ‘“‘ The Hewlett Fund,” and Messrs. Glyn and Co., 67, Lombard-street ; 
Messrs. Praed and Co., 189, Fleet-street ; and Oliver Vile, Esq., Manager of 
the London and Westminster Bank, St. James’s-square; have kindly con- 
sented to receive contributions from the London and country bankers, and 


other subscribers. 
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OPENING OF THE OPERA. 


Usxp not the Opera season once to be the beau ideal of the soft and 
peaceful ? Was it nota gentle breeze stealing upon us from the sweet 
south, and soothing the conflicts produced by hot Parliamentary debates ? 
The n,n was the couch upon which the legislative warrior, fatigued 
by the busy contest of Friday, reposed his limbs on welcome Saturday. 
As the arms of the fair Gabrielle to the gallant Henri Quatre, so was the 
place in the grand tier to the representative of town or county. 

Yea,—the Italian Opera-house was the symbol of peace and unity—it 
was the great fact that there was but one Italian Opera. Drury Lane 
might scowl at Covent Garden, the Adelphi might feel bitterness of soul 
to think the Lyceum was lurking round the corner, while both united in 
hating the New Strand, or even, perhaps, allowed feelings of hostility to 
creep down Oxford-street, and settle on the Princess’s. But the Italian 
Opera stood alone, unrivalled, loving its friends, having no enemy, and 
fondly nestling under its huge wing the “ Little Haymarket,” which, 

ican like, it nourished with its own overflow. 

But a cry has been heard in the land, and men have said: “ Lo, there 
shall be two Italian Operas.” Thus has war crept into the abode of 
peace, where nought but love and melody was known,—“ red battle has 
stamped his foot,” where no one should have stamped at all, save some 
artistic tyrant, in fictitious wrath, and people instead of quietly reposing, 
calmly feasting their ears and their eyes, begin to anticipate odious com- 

ns. 

Oh, the Duad is the true origin of evil.—Mild, gentle, complacent 
One !—Harsh, angry, discontented Two!—Torn by strife, harassed by 
contending arguments, we sigh over the past reign of the Monad. 

Those who created a Duad,—that is to say, raised a second Italian 
Opera in addition to the first—did not, however, intend that it should 
be permanent. No—the old Italian Opera—the venerable Titan of the 
Haymarket, was to crumble away to nought, and the antiquary was to 
write dissertations as to what could have been the object of that great 
edifice at the corner of Pall-mall. Covent Garden was to have risen in 
its strength and beauty, and after a struggle, short but desperate, was to 
have remained sole aa. Covent Garden was to have been the Apollo, 
the old house, the Hyperion of the operatic mythology. 

The reasoning of the Covent Garden people looked very convincing. 
There is but one set of people in the world who can sing Italian operas ; 
there is but one set of people in the world who can instrumentally ac- 
company Italian operas; we have got the people who can sing, we have 
got the people who can play, therefore with us alone Italian opera is 
possible. Poor Mr. Lumley was to sit like Deucalion after the flood, 
surveying vacancy in the orchestra and vacancy on the stage; vacancy 
in the boxes was of course a natural consequence. Yes, the flood of 
competition arose, Grisi, Mario, and a whole host of fiddlers and trum- 
peters were all swept away from the Haymarket. 

Mr. Lumley being in the position of Deucalion acted like Deucalion, 
who, it may be remembered, peopled the world by casting stones over 
his shoulder. Mr. Lumley flung into the empty orchestra a shower of 
something which, we suspect, rather partook of the nature of metal than 
of stone, and lo! every desk had its occupant. The fiddler fiddled, the 
trumpeter trumpeted—all functions were fulfilled. Covent Garden saw 
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the miracle and wondered, while Mr. Balfe, taking the newly-created 
beings under his care, trained them into order, and breathed into them a 


snaps for discipline. 

nother shower of missiles from the hand of the new Deucalion 
rattled upon the stage, and formed itself into a chorus—yes, an excellent, 
vigorous, animated, material, likewise endued with fitting form by Mr. 
Balfe. It was no mere substitute for the old chorus but a great deal 
better. Hear it sing the unison “bit” in La Favorita.. Again Covent 
Garden looked and marvelled. 

It is related of Iamblichus, that once when he was walking in a gar- 
den, his disciples asked him if his philosophy conferred upon him any 
extraordinary power. Iamblichus took up a little earth and flung it into 
a fountain, when straightway two beautiful boys sppenres and played 
around him. These were Eros and Anteros, as he informed his disciples, 
who were now perfectly convinced he could do something. 

Obedient to the spells of Mr. Lumley, first arose Gardoni, a tenor, 
with beautiful countenance and soft expressive voice; then came 
Superchi, the baritone, steady of song ; lastly came Bouché, the basso 
profundo, weighty of note. People who had been taught that Mario, 
Tamburini, &c. &c., were the a singers in the world, looked at the 
new trio and perceived, like the disciples of Iamblichus, that the magi- 
cian could do—something. 

In plain prose, never has opera gone better than the Italian version of 
Donizetti’s Favorita, with the new principals, band, and chorus. 

In the ballet Mr. Lumley was always expected to be victorious, and 
there was no great notion of competing with a bill in which the names of 
Carlotta Grisi, Grahn, and Cerito were conspicuous. But he has come 
forth with two entirely new danseuses, Rosati, elegant and finished in 
the highest degree, Marie Taglioni, exulting in all the vigour and fresh- 
ness of youth, and by the boldness of her evolutions tearing up plaudits 
from the stalls. 

So far all is triumphant. 

VIVAT LUMLEY ! 








MADRID AND THE ROYAL MARRIAGES.* 


Mr. T. M. Hucues has anticipated the active pen of M. Alexandre 
Dumas, in his personal account of the state of Spain and Madrid at the 


eventful moment of the Montpensier marriage. A more opportune work 
could scarcely be, and the idiosyncracies of the author give to it a marked 


stamp of humour and originality. 

As Mr. Hughes advanced on his journey into Spain— 

“ Everywhere,” he says, “as we pass we meet troops either quartered in the 
different towns on the route, or marching towards the frontier ; ‘ to do honour 
to the French princes,’ say the authorities, but in reality to protect their per- 
sons from the excessive love which Spaniards bear them—to be compared with 
that of sharks for sailors—a relish which would eat them up. In fact, they 
will be escorted to’ Madrid more like prisoners than a bridal procession. 
These displays of military are a precaution against a sudden attack ; and under 
pretext of doing honour, a whole army has been placed in columns between 





* An Overland Journey to Lisbon, at the close of 1846; with a Picture of the 
Actual State of Spain and Portugal. By T. M. Hughes. 2 vols. Henry 
Colburn. 
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Madrid and the frontier: 3000 infantry and 2000 horse are planted in detach- 
ment after detachment from Miranda to Burgos, from Burgos to Vitoria, from 
Vitoria to Tolosa, from Tolosa toIrun. These will present arms to the princes, 
but they will point them against the people; parks of artillery will likewise 
fire salutes, but they will also serve to cow down the national feeling. If 
Montpensier came without military support, the very contrabandists would 
prevent his entrance.” 


A Spanish local history of Vitoria says,—“ Here the glorious battle of 
Vitoria was won by the combined forces of the Spanish, English, and Portu- 
ese.” At Burgos, Mr. Hughes was mistaken for the tary of the 
British Legation, and after dinner at the hotel, some half-dozen officers of the 
ison dropped in, under pretence of paying their respects to a brigadier- 
neral ; but in reality, as he says, he soon found, to turn the tables on him 
for his anti- Montpensier propagandism; and one, a colonel, immediately set 
to, and engaged with him in a political discussion, which lasted for two mortal 
hours. Mr. Hughes, however, as is well known, being an able contro~ 
versialist and a fluent linguist, carried on the argument, by his own show- 
ing, in a manner highly creditable to himself, and honourable to his country. 
The result, however, was droll enough. At this great discussion between 
el doliente Ingles (the sick Englishman) and the Spanish colonel, in the 
presence of the ee eee and a numerous company, there was 
also present a muchacha, or waiting-maid, who had in vain tried the 
effect of large and expressive eyes upon the redoubtable controversialist. 


“* Reduced at last,” says our traveller, “au vrai désespoir, she burst, in the 
presence of her mistress and of all the other maids, with the inexpressible 
warmth of the true southern heart, into this flattering exclamation :— 

“* Yo gusto de usted muchisimo!” (I like you infinitely much, muchest.) 

“ I was bound to reply en caballero : — 

“ «Ah! que lastima que no tengo ni fuerza de sentimientos ni de salud para 
responder 4 la preferencia lisonjera de tan hermosa sefora!’ (Ah! what a pity 
that I have neither strength of sentiment nor health to respond to the flatter- 
ing preference of so handsome a young lady.) 

‘“ Francisca dropped a tear, and acknowledged that she felt, from what she 
had witnessed, that my complaint appeared incurable.” 


The vast palace of the renowned Duke of Lerma, who figures in Gil 
Blas and Piquillo Alliaga, was plundered by the French, and then con- 
verted into a barrack, and it is now ruinous and unoccupied. 

Mr. Hughes arrived at Madrid, September 25th, the day of the 
formal demand of the hand of the Infanta Luisa for the Duke of 
Montpensier ; and the circumstances attendant upon the ceremony, and 
the correspondence that ensued upon it, are given at length. It is 
curious that Mr. Hughes, whose political opinions we have already given 
some insight into, condemns Mr. Bulwer’s, certainly somewhat extra- 
ordinary, objections to Don Francisco de Asis, as an insult levelled unne- 
cessarily against the personal qualifications of the prince whom the queen 
had then irrevocably chosen for her husband. It was, he says, bitterly 
felt, and regarded as a gross outrage, as a mere echo, in fact, of the 

gossip of the palace servidumbre, and the profligate loungers of 
the Puerta del Sol. Time, however, can be the only answer to such a 
discussion: If Mr. Bulwer was rightly informed, and his means of be- 
coming so were undoubtedly as extensive as those possessed by Mr. 
Hughes, it imparts a very curious refinement to the Gallic calculations 
based upon the double marriage. 
While at Madrid, Mr. Hughes gives us what he pleases to call Silhou- 
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ettes of the Spanish ministers and the foreign diplomatic corps. One 
of the peculiar idiosyncracies of this author is, a contempt for under-sized 
men. Of Thiers he told us when at Rouen, that his sparkling and intel- 
ligent eye was the only feature which redeemed his person from absolute 
meonness, and at Madrid he says that all the ministers, except Isturiz and 
Sauz are positively mean-looking—the minister of Grace and Justice 
being more ponpeclonty described as an emaciated little creature. The 
Duc de Giucksberg is ‘‘a small, very mean-looking man.” Cabrera, the 
hope of the Carlists, is of the same stature as Napoleon, about five feet 
four inches, English, “‘ meagre as well as little, and altogether insignificant 
in appearance,” and the Conde de Montemolin, now resident in London, 
is proclaimed as being as little of a hero in aspect as in stature.” 
ere were, however, some tall men in Madrid, among whom were the 
notorious Bresson, a tall, high-shouldered, broad-chested, but common- 
looking man, and Beauvallon, who shot Dujarrier, the gérant of La 
Presse. Beauvallon is described as an immensely tall and odd-looking 
man, having much the appearance of what is commonly called a “ walk- 
ing gallows.” He figured with the Due de Glucksberg at an amateur 
bull-ight, the duke as a banderillero, the duellist in the more appro- 
oo capacity of matador, on which occasion he cut his own head with 
is matador’s sword, which gave rise to sundry pasquinades against him 
and Glucksberg. 

Mr. Hughes is indeed most difficult to please. Queen Isabel, acknow- 
ledged to possess a prodigious memory, great wit, and many noble quali- 
ties, is described as having an “ ungainly waddle,” and her dancing is 
spoken of as “elephantine gambolings. Even of the acknowledgedly 
beautiful and enchanting Duchesse de Montpensier, he says, “ her infan- 
tine graces have merged somewhat into coarseness.” The Spanish 
Bourbons he describes as all low-sized. Don Francisco de Asis, the 
royal consort, has a voice resembling that of a girl of ten or twelve years 
of age. Queen Isabel it appears calls him her prima “ she-cousin,” and 
“ Paquita,” a double diminutive signifying Fanny. Don Enrique is said 
to be quietly abiding his time. He sees a coming struggle, a violent 
contest for French or Spanish ascendency, and he anticipates that the 
nation will call on him in its day of trouble. If so, it appears from news 
of a later date than Mr. Hughes's, that he wished to have abided his time 
in the enjoyment of domestic comforts rather than in that of political and 
celibatic austerity. The Orleans family are no more let off by our severe 
censor of external appearances, than the Spanish Bourbons. The Duke 
de Montpensier is “ without any air of distinction whatever.” 

“In fact, it is the misfortune of the Orleans family to be undeniably vulgar 
in appearance—the type of citizen-princes. Our early associations and train- 
ing react inevitably on our after life,and no matter how pure the ‘ blue blood’ 
in our veins, if we are brought up under a father teaching school for a liveli- 
hood (however honourable for the parent), the aristocratic bloom is brushed off, 
the courtly grace vanishes, and the disagreeableness of pursuit becomes tanta- 


mount to meanness of extraction. Louis whe es sons are pale-faced and 
undistinguished, fair, and for the most part foolish-looking. Monsieur de 


Montpensier’s physiognomy bears a remarkable resemblance to that favourite 
éentremet of the English breakfast-table, a muffin. 

“ The personal appearance of the Royal Family, and of the leading mem- 
bers of the Grandeza of Spain, gives rise to some curious speculations. Their 
stunted growth, and comparatively insignificant aspect, illustrate well the effects 
of excessive exclusiveness and in-and-in breeding upon the human race. These 
exalted historical personages are, upon an average, less than five feet high, and 
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ir personal beauty is certainly below that of any other class in the ki 
| inh annes say it Srotdantiguiatiahe teat been more pru 
mated with the most roturier of her subjects than with the sangre azul of the 
Serene Don Francisco, ‘similia similibus’ being here the worst philosophy.” 

It that the absurd imputation of sinister designs on the part of 

ages etme ae a 

, had its orig in a fracas that ensued between the said Orfila and 
dio quent oe ician, Dr. Gutierez, Orfila having withdrawn 
certain issues, whi . Gatierez persevered in keeping open, and which 
Don Francisco has had re-opened since the marriage. 

Mr. Hughes adds his authority to the current statements made that 
Louis Philippe offered to Don Enrique to support his pretensions to the 
hand of the Queen of Spain, provided he would support in turn the pre- 
tensions of Montpensier to the hand of the Infanta. A proposal which he 
declined as fatal to Spanish ww a Don Francisco, besides his willing- 
ness to make such a sacrifice, is also said to have broken a solemn pledge 
which he had given to his younger brother. 

We cannot precisely side with Mr. Hughes in his criticisms upon Mr. 
Henry Bulwer. If M. Bresson condescended to sneaking diplomatic pro- 
ceedings under shelter of the cognomen of Ambassadeur de famille, it 
does not in the least follow that Mr. Bulwer should have pursued the 
same course, nur can we imagine any thing that was “despicable” or 
derogatory to national“ honour in the appearance of the fleet at Cadiz at 
the consummation of the greatest international deception that was ever 
practised. “One thing is certain,” says Mr. Hughes, “ that England can 
never more henceforth place trust inthe word of the French King or Minis- 
ters. But with the exception of the contempt due to so unworthy a decep- 
tion, practised upon our queen, ministers, and country, we really do not see 
what we have berther to do with the matter. A civil war in Spain is 
inevitable in case of any descendant of the Due de Montpensier claiming 
the Spanish throne, and sucha succession can never take place without the 
ov w by force of a whole nation in arms. “ If ‘ coming events cast 
their shadows before,’ the French name is likely,” says Mr. Hughes, “ as 
the consequence of this marriage, to become more execrated in Spain than 
it was even during the Peninsular War.” 

Mr. Hughes is the gentleman who was favoured with a visit from the 
police, and charged with having taken up his quarters in the Fonda de 
San Luis for the purpose of creating é:dienaitiines at the passage of the 
Duc de Montpensier, so he may well be rather irate at these ill- 
starred nuptials, and give us but a sad and melancholy account of the 

held out for the future, when, indeed, nothing else can be ex- 

from whatsoever is founded on treachery and dishonesty. We 

would gladly have turned from these vexed questions of the day to Mr. 
Hughes's ¢ ters, which are replete with humour and amusement. 
Captain Hereules Rafferty, a red faced Irish Gasconader, dwelling in 
his own vineyard, and the dencer Perschel,with his anecdotes of 
the Dukes a and Joinville, form an admirable relief to poli- 
tical squabbles intrigues, which are, sad to say, lessons of morality 
bequeathed b kings, princes, and ministers to the people, and we must 
also decline followmg our clever and dashing tourist and politician into 
Portugal, as we have this month an elaborate article especially devoted 
to the consideration of the actual state of that country, from one long re- 
sident in Oporto. 
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LITERATURE. 


TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD.* 


a ny td says the amiable author of + Resth ao aman. 
“but see in this present world (although steadily progressing to a better 
Ee oben tock so tert etee * gg wer to make 
ight. I hold that we owe a debt of gratitude to the clever fictionists 
open for us the regions of romance; and when our spirits are 
harassed, and our hearts oppressed by scenes of misery we can only par- 
tially alleviate, allow us to forget them for a time, by a ramble through 
their pleasant mazes.” Right heartily do we coincide in the feeling here 
expressed ; for, although we would not encourage the love of novel read- 
ing till it beeame a passion, strong and uncontrollable, still we hold it to 
be a law of our nature, that recreation and amusement are as n 
to the mind as well as to the body, and happy we are to unbend that 
mental bow, which, too long and too continuously on the stretch, most 
assuredly loses all healthy tension and elasticity, and that not in the 
social, or political, or Giclesiel novel of modern days, possessed of how- 
soever much intellectual power and energy, but in the revived romance 
a, old times, where the interest is almost wholly centered in incident 
character. 
Two travellers, Herman von Felsenberg and his servant Fritz, have 
ted at a road-side hut, in the dreary distriets that lead from Pam- 
una to Oleron, when an equipage, containing a lady and escort, very 
anxious to pass over the frontier, and escape from Spain to France, 
arrived at the same small hostelry, where there were no horses. In the 
palmy days of romance, high-born ladies trusted themselves to road-side 
eavaliers, and the unknown fair one consented to ride on a pillion 
behind Herman. Then there was a treacherous muleteer, and an 
attempt at way-laying—rather in the usual order of these kind or 
things—baffled by a kind maid in a Pyrennean hut, by whose aid and 
assistance, Herman and his trusty servant were enabled to deposit the 
Lady Margaret of Valois (for such was the venturesome fair who had 
quitted her own friends to trust herself to the kind offices of a stranger) 
at the Hotel de Merival, in Oleron. 

The image of the lady Margaret, although it did not fail to leave a 
strong impression upon the susceptible heart of a young and brave gen- 
tleman, was soon effaced as Herman pursued his journey, by the memory 
of a young cousin, Blanche by name, to whom he was betrothed, and 
who resided with his mother and sister at Felsenberg, a mansion in the 
Duchy of Baden, then a part of the Palatinate. But sad was the rece 
tion which the young Herman met with, when, after traversing 
naked vineyards and russet woods of Gascony and Auvergne, and cross- 
ing his beloved Rhine and rapid Neckar, he arrived at the domain of his 
ancestors. The wolf had been in the fold. His Blanche was pale, 
agitated, distant ; his mother secretly married to a French adventurer, a 





* Truth and Falsehood, a Romance. By Elizabeth Thornton. Authoress of 
“The Marchioness,” &c. 3 vols. Chapman and Hall. 
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certain Chevalier de Sablons, Gertrude alone remained what she had 
ever been, gentle, true, and confiding. 

Aroused to a sense of the wrong committed towards herself and chil- 
dren by this untoward alliance, the Grafn von Felsenberg took the bold 
step of denying her marriage, and closing her doors Ei hap one whom 
she had soon discovered to be in every respect unworthy of the favour 
which his plausible address and handsome person had too easily obtained 
for him. The reckless adventurer, aided by two or three comrades, made 
several attempts to carry off the Grafn from her mansion, in one of which 
he was defeated by the timely intervention of Herman, but in another 
he so far succeeded as to convey his unfortunate wife into close confine- 
ment, from which she was delivered by one of those incidents peculiar 
to romance, the kindness of her gaoler. 

At length the whole party, the Grafn (who had borne a living pledge 
of her union with the Chevalier de Sablons), the gentle and sufferinp 
Gertrude, the incomprehensibly taciturn and unapproachable Blanche, 
and the unruffled looker-on, Herman, were all obliged to flee to England 
to escape the persecutions of the French chevalier, and of his dissolute 
companions. But this was not to be easily accomplished ; although they 
took up their residence in the remote moors of Devonshire, not far from 
the old monastery of Fenton Abbey, although Herman was favoured by 
Queen Catherine, to whom he bore greeting and affectionate remem- 
brance from her imperial cousin, still they were not delivered from the 
toils which the Grafn had weaved for herself. The chevalier obtained 
once more entrance to the house disguised as a monk, and wrought to 
desperation by a vile and subtle plot, devised to carry off the infant from 
its mother ; the chevalier was slain by the outraged Grafn and her in- 
dignant servants. 

The scene was next removed to Paris. The minister Duprat had an 
interest in the Felsenberg property, and the Grafn, about to be put on 
her trial for the murder of De Sablons, was doomed to condemnation and 
confiscation of property. When Herman, however, had rescued the 
beautiful and good Margaret from the intrigues of the court of Spain, 
that princess had given him a ring, that he might recall a debt of grati- 
tude ready to be paid when occasion should require it. That occasion 
now presented itself, nor was the Queen of Navarre wanting in royal 
i Unable to influence the king, who was under the control of 

is minister, she employed the gallant Baron de Montmorency, aided by 
Herman and a host of followers, to effect a rescue. The rescue was 
effected, but at the expense of the Hétel de Crequi, which was burnt 
down, and Madame de Felsenberg was enabled to retire and weep over 
her misfortunes among the holy sisterhood of our Lady of Mercy. Ten 
years after this Herman was a distinguished general, standing high in 
the esteem of the emperor, and happy in the unbounded affection of his 
lady Blanche, while Gertrude was then aunt Gertrude, solely devoted to 
the pleasing task of educating the young heir of Felsenberg and his little 
sister. It will be seen from this sketch that the tale has its weak points, 
but it has also its strong ones, in quick succeeding and well-sustained 
interest. The evil effect of falsehood as contrasted to truth, in the 
denial of a clandestine marriage, is scarcely made aeretes clear to 
the comprehension to have warranted its giving a title to the tale. 
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HAMPDEN AND CROMWELL.* 

A curious little book or tract, in the type and lan of the times 
to which it purports to belong, has been recently publi Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall, entitled A True and Faythfull Relation > a worthy 
Discourse held betwene ye late Colonell Hampden and Colonell Oliver 
Cromwel, which, whether a mystification or not, we can scarcely pretend 
to say. It certainly, however, contains many profound reflections and 
practical statements which have more reference to the state of political 

ies in the year of Grace 1847 than that of 1643; and as report has 
attributed it to a literary peer, whose talents have not at this present mo- 
ment a legitimate scope in either house, these ponderings of his leisure 
hours may be deemed worthy of an attentive perusal. 





TEMPTATION AND ATONEMENT.+ 

“ TEMPTATION and Atonement” is one of those peculiarly tragic stories 
in which Mrs. Gore occasionally revels. Very little interest is aro 
in the cause of the co-heiresses, the Miss Colstons, or in that of the 
husbands of their hearts, the light-hearted, light-headed young Irish 
baronet, Sir Henry Fletcher,—national characteristics which the cares 
and anxieties of isolation and self-government may some day do much to 
efface—or the grave and touchy widower Colonel Larpent, with his two 
little olive branches—memorials of a first love; while a real—a profound 
interest—invests the characters of old Downing, the parish clerk, of his 
son Luke, and of his beloved and steadfast cousin Esther. 

Old Downing had, in the course of his official duties, been sorely 
tempted by an iron-featured stranger—a professed lover of medieval an- 
tiquities—to allow the parish registers to be clandestinely and secretly 
consulted ; but the old man’s suspicions had been aroused by the pecu- 
liarity and earnestness of the request, and five, ten, and finally a hundred 
pounds, had been refused by the poor but honest man for a licence which 
the stranger acquired to himself by a most untoward incident. The good, 
the gentle, and the dutiful Luke, the Abel of the household, had a 
brother who was what Cain was to Abel, a child of violence, of evil com- 
munications and still more evil manners, addicted almost solely to idle- 
ness or poaching. The boy Luke having one day detected his brother 
Jack in his mal-practices, he reproved him in ich a manner, that the 
ill-blood of the other could not bear it; he struck his brother, and in the 
struggle that ensued, poor Luke had the misfortune to slay his brother. 

Only one person was witness of this sad event. It was the stranger, 
over whose proceedings there hung so much mystery. Possessed of this 
secret he obtained from the old man the keys of the church, leaving him 
as an only alternative for non-acquiescence, the giving up of his beloved 
son into the hands of justice. The old man was a victim rather to Fear 
and Circumstance than to “ Temptation.” 

Possessed of the church keys, the stranger, an illegitimate son of a 
brother of the late possessor of the Colston property, effaced from the 
parish books the register of his shame and of his illegitimacy, and at the 
same time affixed to a coffin in the Colston family-vault, a plate bearing 
the name of his mother, as wife of the said brother, “‘ Mrs. Elinor Colston, 
wife of Mark Colston, Esq., aged 28 years.” 





* A True and Faythfull Relation of a worthy Discourse held betwene a late 
Colonell Hampden and Colonell Oliver Cromwel. 1 vol. Chapman and Hall. 

¢ Temptation: and Atonement, and other Tales, By Mrs. Gore. 3 vols. 
Henry Colburn. 
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Armed with these negative testimonies, Sir Mark Colston of Har- 
tington, as he called himself, boldly took possession of the property to 
which the co-heiresses had just succeeded, in consequence of their uncle’s 
decease, and that before they had made that Am ome settlement on their 
mother, which had alone their nuptials with their respective 
lovers. Once master of the estate Sir Mark thought he might strengthen 
his right of possession by marriage with one of the co-heiresses, but he 
met with a peremptory refusal in that direction, not, however, without 
the self-love of Colonel Larpent being seriously hurt by the proceeding. 
Unable to succeed in this direction, Sir Mark resolved to take as a part- 
ner of his ill-gained prosperity the fair Esther, whose beauty and good- 
ness had not failed to make an impression upon a man in whom, as is 
usually the case, sensuality was united to social wickedness. The same 
threats which had been used to win the old man were employed to for- 
ward his suit with the village maiden, and Luke, who had fled to America, 
where his industry and steadiness had enabled him to rise high in the 
world, was to be denounced, if Esther did not yield to his wishes. Esther, 
however resisted, aided in her resolutions by the counsels of the old man, 
an attempted evasion to America was defeated by the cunning of Sir 
Mark, but not so the transmission of a letter which informed Luke of her 
trying position. The dark finger of atonement was, however, upon the 
family. Luke was drowned upon his way home, and the old clerk no 
longer restrained by fear for his only son’s life or character, publicly de- 
nounced Sir Mark from his reading-desk, and narrated the contrivances 
by which the impostor had brought about his successes. The co-heiresses 
were then restored to their property and their lovers ; but for old Downing 
and the fair and persecuted Esther, there remained nothing but sorrow 
until death. 





FROM OXFORD TO ROME.* 

WE were led astray by the title of this little book. We had pictured 
to ourselves graphic descriptions of certain persons who have earned 
notoriety by abandonin the Protestant church to go over to that of 
Rome ; and what would Fas been still more curious, some account of 
what befel them on their journey to, and their arrival at, the “eter- 
nal city.”” Instead of this, we have that which bears the stamp, at least, 
of sincerity, a history of the mental sufferings, raised by doubt and 
anxiety, and infallibly experienced in the search for that which is ob- 
scure and incomprehensible,—that which must ever be a matter of stern 
faith, or a chaos of perplexity and wandering! ‘‘ Happy,” said old 
Thomas 4 Kempis, “is he whom truth teaches by itself, not by words and 
figures, which pass away, but by showing herself as she is ! Our opinions 
often deceive us, and our views are much limited. To what good are 
these t subtleties upon things hidden and obscure, for an ignorance 
with which we shall never be taxed by the judgment of God! It is a 
most foolish thing to neglect useful and necessary knowledge in order to 
devote ourselves to that which is curious and hurtful. We have eyes, 
and we do not see,” 

This Journey from Oxford to Rome is altogether a sad picture of too 
anxious aspirations after change in holy things, a weakness which more 
frequently results from protracted study than from the ordinary and gentle 
ministrations of religious comfort, or the tranquil and contented perform- 
ance of pastoral duty. ae 

* From Oxford to Rome: and how it fared with some who lately made the 
Journey, By a Companion Traveller. Longman and Co. 
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THE POACHER'S WIFE* 


A story of deep interest, in which poaching and the game-laws are, as 
is too frequently the case, only incentives to crimes of a worse character. 

It was early in his career as a poacher, that Gilbert Locksley’s mis- 
fortunes began. He was returning after a successful expedition, the 
gang to which he belonged having for ’s sake taken different direc- 
tions, when cries of help and murder took him to the assistance of his 
landlord, Sir Ralph Oldham, and his son Alfred, who had been attacked 
in their carriage by the more profligate members of the party. Although 
Locksley felled one of the assailants to the ground, and saved Alfred from 
the assassin’s knife, he was seized as a participator in the crime, and 
eonveyed to Tavistock gaol, from whence his escape was abetted by the 
sub-editor of the county Conservative newspaper! This respectable 
member of the press having seen an advertisement claiming Mrs. Locksley 
as next of kin to a rich uncle recently deceased, fancied that he would 
get the poacher banished the country and that he would thus be enabled 
to appropriate to himself both his wife and property. Mr. Vaughan 
was not, however, the only suitor of the poacher’s wife ; Snipe, a villain 
of a gamekeeper, was a more ardent and enterprising lover, and Locksley, 
on his unexpected return to his cottage, discovered that which led to an 
instantaneous quarrel, a quarrel which was interrupted by the arrival of 
officers of justice, set upon the poacher’s trail by the same distinguished 
literary character who had for his own purposes assisted his escape. 

A flight and a hot pursuit followed upon these events, long, various, 
full of hair-breadth escapes and quick succeeding incidents, in imitation 
of one great example of art, which, whether in a boat descent of this 
Necker or the Tavy, has its ever-recurring plagiarists. Locksley, how- 
ever, escaped in safety to London, whither he was followed by his wife, 
sick, suffering, and poor. Obliged to beg her way, her only child pe- 
rished from exposure, and sleeping beneath some corn-ricks she was nearl 
implicated in an act of incendiarism. If a Frenchman were to peruse this 
picture of English rural life, he would really think Algeria a preferable 
country. By way of exhibiting field-sports to the greatest possible dis- 
advantage, Sir Ralph was shot by a Lord Plaistic, as unreal a representa- 
tive of English aristocracy, if possible, as Sir Ralph himself. Alfred, 
who had succeeded to the property and title, took steps to ascertain the 
innocence of Locksley ; but this act of justice was prevented by Mr. 
Vaughan, who got into the young baronet’s bed-room at night and made 
him forego the investigation at the penalty of his life. Tardy but sure 
justice was at length done to all parties. Vaughan was arrested for em- 

zzling the moneys of his ably-conducted Conservative newspaper, and 
after a written confession of the facts above narrated, withdrew him- 
self by a self-inflicted death from the world. The unfortunate 

her and his wife were not only restored to one another, but they suc- 
ceeded to the uncle’s property, and Locksley was made Sir Alfred Old- 
ham’s steward, for the young baronet had resolved to have no game- 
keepers. It will be seen from this that the ‘“ Poacher’s Wife” possesses 
all the prominent qualifications of a successful domestic novel, sustained 
ae highly-wrought situations, pathos, and a clear and vigorous 
style. 


_® The Poacher’s Wife : a Story of the Times. By Charlton Carew. 2 vols, 
Charles Ollier, F 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Tue publication of the third and fourth volumes of the History o 
the Captivity of Napoleon at St. Helena, by General Count Monhs, 
lon, the emperor’s companion in exile and testamentary executor, has 
brought that important work to a close. It is the complement of all 

iographies, and is utterly indispensable to a thorough appreciation of 
the motives which actuated Napoleon in some of his greatest enterprizes. 
In addition to a narrative of events brought down to the exhumation of 
the emperor, these concluding volumes contain important chapters dictated 
by Napoleon himself on the position of France in relation to foreign 
powers, on a legislative constitution and the composition of an army; and 
still more curious and interesting historical fragments on the campaigns 
of Austria, Prussia, and Russia, and on the expedition to Egypt. 

After twenty-five years of industrious and persevering toil in the cause 
of the diffusion of literature, Mr. Robert Chambers has commenced the 

ublication of his “ select writings” in volumes, one of which, devoted to 
fis Humorous and Familiar Essays, has just been published. Mr. R. 
Chambers, considering the difficulties against which he has so worthily 
toiled, and from which he has so manfully raised himself into popularity, 
is filled with wonder “ how it has come about that he has now a place at 
the head of one of the great organisations of industry in this country, 
whereby more paper is blacked in a week than in many other printing- 
offices in a twelvemonth ;”’ a comparison which has only just met with its 
analogy in M. Alexandre Dumas’ claim of the palm of productiveness over 
the Forty of the Academy. It is to be remembered in considerations of this 
kind, that the soundest literature is not the most popular, because it is 
not the most amusing; so the circle of readers can always be increased by 
writing downwards to the people rather than writing to improve and 
raise the popular taste and intellect. This is the difference between the 
InsTiITuT and the miscalled merchandise of the French romancist and 
the “ great organisation of industry” of the Messrs. Chambers. 

There are no want of histories of the French Revolution. Know- 
ledge, eloquence, and genius have been devoted to the task in the well- 
known pages of Thiers, Mignet, and Alison ; but still a brief summary 
of those stirring times is well calculated to meet the demands cf those 
who have neither means nor opportunity to consult more elaborate 
works, and such Mr. Burns has just published in the usual tasteful and 
presentable form, under the title of A History of the French Revolu- 
tion. 

A dashing, spirited, historical play, called Feudal Times; or, the 
Court of James the Third, has been produced with great success at the 
Theatre Royal Sadler's Wells. It exhibits the poetic conception and 
dramatic power of the author, Mr. White, to greater advantage than any 
of his former productions. 

Mr. D. Bogue has commenced the publication of a series of Manuals 
of Utility, Practical Information, and Universal Knowledge, which 
are remarkable for the quantity of matter contained, at the small price of 
one shilling. The first of these manuals is devoted to the “ nice and ob- 
struse game” of chess, and is spiritedly and cleverly done, although 
funnily dedicated to a gentleman “ whose kindness and hospitality are 
only equalled by his skill of chess,” 








